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Introduction: The Comparative Archaeology of 
Slavery 


Lydia Wilson Marshall 


The Archaeology of Slavery: A Comparative Approach to Captivity and Coercion, edited by 
Lydia Wilson Marshall. Center for Archaeological Investigations, Occasional Paper No. 41. 
© 2015 by the Board of Trustees, Southern Illinois University. All rights reserved. ISBN 
978-0-8093-3397-4. 


Over the past several decades, slavery, particularly in the New World 
(e.g., Armstrong 2010; Ascher and Fairbanks 1971; Delle 1998; Fennell 
2007; Ferguson 1992; Handler 1972; Hauser 2008; Otto 1984; Samford 
2007; Singleton 1985, 1995, 1999) and increasingly in Africa (e.g., 
Bredwa-Mensah 2004; Croucher 2006; DeCorse 2001; Kusimba 2004; 
Lane and MacDonald 2011 Ogundiran and Falola 2007; Stahl 2015), has 
become a major topic of archaeological inquiry. There has also been a 
recent surge in interest in captivity in nonstate societies, especially in the 
Americas (e.g., Cameront 2008, 2011; Cameron and Martin 2012; Kohler 
and Turner 2006; Martin and Atkins 2001; Martin and Osterholz 2012; 
Wilkinson 1997). Archaeologists are further critically reconsidering the 
materiality of slavery in ancient Greece and Rome (e.g., Bodel 2005; 
Fentress 2005, 2011; Fentress et al. 2011; de Souza 2011; Thompson 2003) 
and Iron Age Europe (e.g., Aldhouse-Green 2004). The value of previous 
archaeological work on slavery has been considerable—helping us 
understand the material basis of subjugation, slave owners’ strategies of 
coercion, and enslaved peoples’ negotiation and resistance of domination. 
However, as yet, there has been very little professional exchange between 
archaeologists who study slavery in different world regions or time periods 
(Webster 2005, 2008, 2010; Wesler 2008). 


This lack of interchange is partly attributable to disciplinary divisions. 
Practitioners of classical archaeology and _ historical archaeology, for 
example, work in disciplines that have been concerned with very different 
types of research questions, supported by different theoretical frameworks, 
and constrained by different scholarly conventions. Given archaeologists’ 
tendency to “patrol the boundaries of [our] disciplines” (Mullins 2008:124), 
we have much to learn from historians who have built an impressive oeuvre 
on comparative slavery. Orlando Patterson’s (1982) Slavery and Social 
Death is likely best known, but the wider body of comparative work by 
historians of slavery continues to grow in scope (e.g., Bergard 2007; Berlin 
1998, 2003; Brown and Morgan 2006; Campbell and Alpers 2004; Dal 
Lago and Katsari 2008; Lovejoy 2004; Miller 2003, 2012). Some serious 
methodological concerns also underpin archaeological resistance to more 
comparative approaches to slavery. First, with their broad globalized 
perspective, comparative approaches may gloss over the complexities and 
intricacies of local contexts (Hall 2008:128; Mullins 2008:124). Is it wise, 
some ask (Mattingly 2008:138), to isolate the study of slavery from other 
locally determining factors, including patterns of imperialism and broader 
power relations? A related concern is the vast array of forms of social 
domination that the term slavery may encompass. Since what archaeologists 
mean by s/avery varies so substantially, some question how meaningful 
comparisons are between slave systems in, say, antebellum Mississippi, 
ancient Rome, and the prehistoric northwest coast of North America 
(Mullins 2008:124). Put simply, does a comparative archaeology of slavery 
take us “back to a modernist ‘laws-of-human-behavior’ approach” that 
reduces slavery’s various manifestations to a single shared pattern and 
divorces these manifestations from their particular historical and cultural 
contexts (Hall 2008:129)? 

These concerns are serious and valid. However, as contributions to this 
volume demonstrate, a comparative approach does not necessarily mean a 
globalized one. Some of the chapters that follow indeed do consider the 
practice of slavery in varying corners of the globe or from disparate time 
periods (Borbonus; Cameron; Chowdhury; Harrod and Martin; Marshall). 
Others compare broadly contemporaneous slave systems from neighboring 
locales (Bates; Brown; Hauser; Singleton). In either case, the authors’ aims 
are not to distill various manifestations of slavery down to a universal, 
monolithic core. Rather, these comparisons help highlight the diverse 


forms, structural supports, and consequences of many different types of 
social domination. 

Yet, archaeology’s potential to reveal the subjective embodied 
experience of enslavement is of at least equal value. If we approach slavery 
from only a large-scale comparative perspective, we risk eliding slavery’s 
many contradictions and presenting it as a “rational” and systematic 
institution. Small-scale archaeologies focused on the everyday life of the 
enslaved have the potential to reveal a more immediate and emotionally 
potent story that may dispute dominant historical narratives. The challenge 
is not only to balance archaeologists’ use of different scalar approaches but 
also to integrate and relate these approaches to one another—to knit 
together the material fragments of everyday life with a consideration of 
slavery’s impact on a larger scale. 

A second major goal of this volume is to interrogate slavery as a 
diachronic process. To date, most archaeological studies of slavery have 
been based in the Americas, and the majority of these have focused on 
historic plantation contexts. The existing canon of work on plantation 
archaeology is robust; major research themes include continuing cultural 
connections to Africa, community formation, identity building, and 
resistance to social domination. Over the past few decades, archaeologists’ 
sustained efforts to better understand the world that slaves made (Genovese 
1974) have yielded impressive returns, including insight into enslaved 
peoples’ use of colonoware pottery (e.g., Ferguson 1992), subfloor pits 
(e.g., Samford 2007), and the BaKongo cosmogram (e.g., Fennell 2007). 
Yet, archaeologists’—in particular historical archaeologists’-—tendency to 
focus on case studies in which slavery was an established social fact has led 
to inadvertent naturalization of the social categories “slave” and “slave 
owner.” In studies focused strictly on plantations, slavery may be 
inadvertently naturalized because the process of enslavement is not 
interrogated. That is, archaeologists rarely consider the mechanisms by 
which a person becomes a slave, instead operating synchronically “as if 
social boundaries are fixed even though they know better” (Cameron 
2008:19). A more diachronic approach to slavery, one that encompasses 
capture and enslavement, enables archaeologists to examine the processes 
by which the social identity “slave” is imposed and upheld. Historical 
descriptions of the devastation that slavers wrought in, for example, some 
parts of Africa (e.g., Livingstone and Livingstone 1865) also point to the 


need for greater archaeological attention to the effects of slaving on 
individuals and groups who escaped capture. For example, in the case of 
Banda, Ghana, Ann Stahl (2015) argues that participation in slaving 
(whether voluntary or involuntary) had a pervasive impact on everyday life 
in the region—shaping trade patterns and ritual practice alike (see also Fitts, 
this volume). 

Any comprehensive interpretive approach to slavery should examine not 
only enslavement but also slavery’s continued impact on formerly enslaved 
people and their descendants. For instance, the establishment of large 
maroon (fugitive slave) towns became progressively less possible on many 
New World island colonies as more of the natural landscape was consumed 
by colonial occupation and agriculture. The diminishment of wild space left 
fugitives with fewer places to hide. In St. Croix, the expansion of Danish 
sugar production prompted maroons to seek out “indestructible” rock- 
shelters and caves, which—unlike houses—could be _ temporarily 
abandoned during raids without fear of them being razed (Norton and 
Espenshade 2007:7). In Cuba, maroons’ occupation of rock overhangs and 
caves likewise increased as the plantation economy grew (La Rosa Corzo 
2003:1, 2005:165). Similarly, on the Indian Ocean island Mauritius, 
maroons lived in increasingly secluded areas, including in caves, on 
mountaintops, and in underground lava tunnels, as French sugar plantations 
overtook more land cover in the eighteenth century (Chowdury 2006:51, 
this volume:256). These settlement choices only make sense in relation to 
the slavocracies that maroons resisted and raise questions about how 
liberated such runaways really were. Even formerly enslaved people living 
in supposedly “free” areas had to confront and manage slavery’s legacies. 
For example, at New Philadelphia (a settlement founded in 1836 by ex- 
slaves in western Illinois), archaeological analysis has demonstrated that the 
town’s development was intricately tied to the ongoing slave system 
elsewhere in the country (Shackel 2011). 


Defining Slavery 


One fundamental question a comparative archaeology of slavery must 
address is what constitutes “slavery” itself. Archaeologists have applied the 
term to a variety of distinct social forms, from the well-known chattel 


slavery of the antebellum United States (e.g., Ferguson 1992; Singleton 
1995) to the more integrative indigenous systems practiced in Africa, Asia, 
and the Americas (e.g., Ames 2001, 2008; Junker 2008; Kankpeyeng 2009). 
The range of social forms classified as slavery reflects the absence of stable 
criteria by which archaeologists define the term. Whereas one researcher 
may characterize enslavement as the condition of being held as property, 
another may emphasize alienation from one’s home community (Miers and 
Kopytoff 1977). Such taxonomic diversity has interpretive implications. At 
the most basic level, narrower definitions of the term limit comparison to 
more similar slave systems. Broader definitions support the comparison of 
more divergent forms of social subjugation. 

The lack of a widely accepted, precise definition led historian Suzanne 
Miers to complain, “Slavery is arguably the most misused word in the 
English language” (2003:1). She notes that slavery is used today to 
encompass an ever-widening array of social subjugation and abuse (Miers 
2003:9, 12). Miers argues that the lack of fixed criteria by which slavery is 
defined weakens the term’s interpretive and theoretical utility. If we stretch 
the definition of slavery to encompass all sorts of social abuse, in the end, 
does the term mean much at all? Conversely, Ryan P. Harrod and Debra L. 
Martin (this volume) use skeletal signatures of overwork and abuse in a 
Chinese laborer population in historic Nevada to argue that slavery exists 
on a broader continuum of different types of social subjugation; their 
analysis also raises questions about the empirical underpinnings of more 
narrow definitions of the term. 

Slavery, archaeologist Timothy Taylor notes, “appears easy to recognize 
until one tries to tie it down with definitions, and then it slips sideways” 
(2005:225). As no single criterion or attribute is likely to be shared by all 
slave systems, Taylor promotes a polythetic approach. He argues that 
“slave” is a status defined by a series of traits, only some of which will be 
pertinent in any individual enslaved person, including loss of contact with 
natal group, loss of natal language, a destiny controlled by others, coercion 
of labor, lack of social honor, physical maltreatment, treatment as an object 
of exchange, and a perception of unfreedom (Taylor 2005:299). Any one of 
these attributes is insufficient to define slavery. Yet, also, Taylor argues, no 
single attribute is necessary to establish the existence of slavery given the 
presence of several others. The broader comparisons between slave systems 
that Taylor invites with a polythetic definition align with this volume’s 


objectives. Of course, archaeologists must still situate interregional and 
cross-temporal comparisons in appropriate cultural context. 

Archaeologists of nonstate societies are particularly aware of the 
potential to conflate slavery and captivity. Captives—that is, people taken 
from their natal communities typically through raiding or warfare and 
brought into a new group against their will—appear to be a common feature 
at “almost every sociopolitical level from bands to states and in societies on 
every continent” (Cameron 2011:169). But were such captives, especially in 
more acephalous groups, invariably slaves? Treatment in captivity varied 
widely between different nonstate societies, with some captives being 
tortured or killed, others taking up lifelong subservient social positions, and 
still others achieving measures of integration and acceptance with their 
captors over time (Cameron 2008). The complexity and diversity of 
captives’ experiences belie a simple equivalence between captivity and 
slavery. Indeed, in this volume, Catherine M. Cameron’s analysis of three 
nonstate groups focuses heavily on captivity rather than on slavery per se. 
But, as captivity and slavery are not synonymous, does such a chapter 
belong in a book about comparative slavery? I believe that the hermeneutic 
distinction between slavery and captivity is more important to consider than 
to necessarily resolve. Several chapters in this volume grapple with the 
many different ways that slavery may be defined. Rather than promoting a 
single definition with sharp and well-defined edges, this book aims to 
highlight the analytical and interpretive consequences of defining slavery in 
a variety of ways. For example, if we simply locate slavery on a larger 
continuum of social subjugation and abuse, do we overlook its singular 
brutality and slide dangerously close to a politically reactionary position? 
Conversely, if we privilege New World chattel systems in our definition of 
slavery, what comparative potential is lost? The definition of slavery we 
adopt as archaeologists also affects how we perceive its material 
manifestations. 


Identifying Slavery in the Archaeological Record 


Even by conservative estimates, tens of millions of people remain 
enslaved today (Bales 1999; Skinner 2008). Yet, many archaeologists treat 
slavery like a phenomenon confined to specific time periods and places, and 


particularly heavy archaeological attention has been paid to the transatlantic 
slave trade. The prevalence of captivity and bondage in historic times, even 
in nonstate societies (Cameron 2008, 2011), lends credence to Taylor’s view 
that slavery was “a major structural feature of the majority of human social 
formations at least since the advent of farming” (2005:225). Still, even 
those archaeologists who recognize slavery as a widespread phenomenon 
with deep temporal roots are not always overly confident in their ability to 
identify its material signatures. 

Most archaeological studies of slavery rely heavily on written historical 
sources. Even in areas where the existence of chattel slavery is well 
established through documentary data, archaeologists rarely encounter 
obvious tools of domination such as shackles or chains. Consequently, some 
have argued that slavery is “archaeologically unrecognizable” (e.g., 
Alexander 2001:56—57; Handler and Lange 2006) or at least very illusive 
(DeCorse 2001; Giyanto, this volume). Only some fifty iron gang chains and 
shackles have been identified from Europe in the Roman period; this rather 
scanty material record contrasts with contemporaneous written estimates of 
hundreds of thousands of slave laborers (Taylor 2001:28—30). Some iron 
gang chains and shackles were likely reforged as other items. The material 
degradation of organic ligatures like rope further complicates 
archaeologists’ understanding of the relationship between slavery and tools 
of confinement. Representations of shackles or chains also may have 
ambiguous connotations—signaling confinement certainly, but not 
necessarily slavery (see Stahl 2013, 2015). 

Yet, if every archaeological study of slavery must be underpinned by 
written sources, the potential comparative scope of the field is significantly 
reduced. Recently, archaeologists have begun to challenge the necessity of 
documentary data. For Iron Age Europe, for example, Miranda Aldhouse- 
Green (2004) developed a grammar of the iconography of subjugation, 
noting that captives typically displayed a schematized facial type and were 
naked in sitting or kneeling positions. Sometimes captives were also 
depicted as smaller than their captors, which visually represented their 
reduced social standing. Susan Alt’s (2008) descriptions of Mississippian 
iconography are similar, with captives depicted naked, bound, and seated. 

Enslaved people’s bodies themselves provide an important avenue of 
analysis. Bioarchaeologists have well documented the nutritional 
deficiencies, physical hardships, and corporal abuse of enslaved Africans 


and African Americans in the United States (e.g., Barrett and Blakey 2011; 
Blakey 1998, 2001; Rankin-Hill 1997). Researchers working in prehistoric 
societies have found value in a similar body-focused approach. Debra 
Martin (Harrod and Martin, this volume; Martin 2008), for example, used 
skeletal trauma, physical overwork, nutritional deficits, haphazard burial 
position, and lack of grave goods to argue for the slave status of six females 
unearthed at La Plata, a New Mexico site dating to A.D. 1100—1300. Richard 
Wilkinson (1997) relied on signs of physical trauma to identify potential 
female captives in the Late Woodland site Riviere aux Vase (A.D. 1000— 
1300) in Michigan. Bodily abuse—in particular injury recidivism, which 
indicates repeated violent episodes—has been emphasized in recent 
research as an important signature of slavery or captivity; it is, after all, 
among the “most powerful of all coercive techniques available. Fear of 
being hurt (or killed) and actually being hurt (and not killed) creates an 
immediate situation of power imbalance and subordination” (Cameron and 
Martin 2012:5). 

Other researchers have looked to demographic profiles, suggesting that, 
since women and children appear to be preferred as captives in many 
nonstate societies (Cameron 2008:9), the overrepresentation of adult 
females in a skeletal population may indicate that some were abducted from 
elsewhere. For example, in the Southwest, an overabundance of women at 
Chaco Canyon (Kohler and Turner 2006) and Grasshopper Pueblo 
(Cameron 2011:187; cf. Lowell 2007, 2011) has been interpreted as 
evidence for captive taking. Isotopic analysis of skeletal remains has also 
proved useful in identifying the nonlocal origin of certain population 
segments, potentially providing an additional archaeological means by 
which to identify the enslaved (e.g., Cox and Sealy 1997). Such impressive 
gains in delineating the archaeological signatures of slavery challenge the 
institution’s supposed material invisibility. Archaeologists can indeed 
identify slavery through material means. 

Yet, some researchers question the usefulness of these efforts. After all, 
if our knowledge of the ubiquity of slavery in modern and historic periods 
suggests that the institution was a widespread social form with time-deep 
roots, are archaeologists’ efforts to identify slavery in past societies 
analytically meaningful? That is, need we “identify” slavery at all, or can 
we simply “assume access to coerced labor as a priori, in the same way as 
access to drinking water is assumed” (Taylor 2005:232, quoted in Cameron 


2008:4)? Some researchers have suggested moving beyond the effort to 
identify slavery in the material record. Instead, they argue we should use 
archaeological data to understand the effects and consequences of this 
social form (Monroe, this volume; Robertshaw and Duncan 2008:73; Stahl 
2008:38-39). This shift in approach—in which archaeologists explore 
slavery’s effects and consequences rather than simply attempt to delineate 
material signatures—has considerable analytical promise. 


Slaving, Enslavement, and Emancipation 


Landscape analysis has proved a particularly useful means of evaluating 
how slaving and slavery affected broader social, political, and economic 
organization (Lane and MacDonald 2011). Regional depopulation and 
abandonment, population consolidation into larger settlements, and the 
proliferation of hideouts are among the consequences of slaving that 
archaeologists have identified. These physical patterns signal attendant 
sociopolitical and cultural changes. Captive taking would have affected how 
targeted groups viewed the environment around them. In a landscape 
recognized as “predatory” (Cameron 2008:7), some _ vulnerable 
communities may have migrated in search of greater safety (MacEachern 
2001, 2011). At the very least, members of such groups were likely to avoid 
traveling alone, especially on pathways and in areas perceived as risky for 
abduction (Fitts, this volume; Kusimba 2006; Stahl 2008). Population 
consolidation, in which people living in smaller communities aggregated 
into larger and more defensible settlements, could have deep and lasting 
effects on social and political organization, food procurement activities, and 
trade relationships (Robertshaw and Duncan 2008:70). The development of 
aggregate communities could also shape new ethnic or cultural identities, as 
groups with diverse origins and traditions consolidated (Fitts, this volume; 
MacEachern 2001:144; Piot 1999; Robertshaw and Duncan 2008:68—69). 
The creation of small, short-term, defensible, and less visible settlements is 
another archaeologically identified consequence of slaving (Kusimba 2004, 
this volume; Monroe, this volume). Such sites may have served as 
temporary places of refuge or lookouts for larger villages. Landscape 
analyses have also helped pick out the spatial patterns in which slaving 
flourished. Specifically, slaving appears to have been a particularly 


effective economic strategy for state-level societies abutting territory 
occupied by more acephalous groups (Cameron 2008:7). 

Ann Stahl has urged archaeologists to look at slavery “as a process 
rather than a thing” (2008:39; see also Miller 2012). A consideration of the 
process of enslavement demands attention to both enslaver and enslaved. 
Slaving transformed not only targeted groups but also slaving societies 
themselves. Slaving could bring new trade wealth into a society, underpin 
the rise of an elite class politically supported by the practice, and attract a 
larger, more densely settled population (Kelly 2011; Norman, this volume). 
Attention to these changes helps archaeologists perceive the deep and wide- 
ranging consequences of slavery and understand the archaeology of slavery 
as a broad undertaking: The archaeology of slavery extends beyond the 
archaeology of the enslaved. 

If we are to look at slavery as a “process” (Stahl 2008:39), attention to 
its long-lasting effects on emancipated and self-emancipated groups is 
equally necessary. The isolated and defensible maroon camps described 
earlier in this chapter (La Rosa Corzo 2003, 2005; Norton and Espenshade 
2007) bear a noticeable resemblance to the hideouts sometimes used by 
groups targeted in slave raids. For example, in his analysis of fortified rock- 
shelters on Mount Kasigau in Tsavo, Kenya, Chapurukha M. Kusimba 
(2004, this volume) argues that such sites were used by Taita people as 
lookouts for slave raiders; importantly, lookouts at these sites could have 
provided advanced warning of attacks to larger, more exposed Taita 
settlements at Kasigau’s higher elevations. Amitava Chowdhury’s (2006, 
this volume) analysis of maroon rock-shelter use at Le Morne Mountain in 
Mauritius is strikingly similar. Chowdhury notes that, while the identified 
rock-shelters were poorly ecologically suited for long-term occupation, they 
provided excellent vantage points by which to view anyone approaching 
from below. He hypothesizes that the rock-shelters served as lookouts for a 
larger and less defensible maroon settlement at Le Morne’s summit, where 
elevated soil phosphorous levels suggest a significant past human presence. 

Although Le Morne and Kasigau differ in other important ways—with 
Le Morne being significantly more difficult to ascend from ground level— 
these interpretive resonances hold an important lesson: While it is critical to 
conceive of slavery as a diachronic process, it would be a mistake to view 
that process as a simple linear progression. That is, self-emancipated 
maroons—and many former slaves living in “free” areas—faced a 


substantial risk of reenslavement. The rock-shelters used by maroons in 
Mauritius and by Taita groups targeted by slavers in Kenya look similar 
because of the similarity between the risk of enslavement and the risk of 
reenslavement. Slavery was, indeed, a process, but it was often a fluid and 
cyclical one in which enslaved and free identities might be experienced and 
reexperienced several times over. The line between enslaver and enslaved 
could be similarly permeable. For example, in return for a right to self- 
determination, Jamaican Leeward and Windward Maroons hunted down 
recently escaped fugitive slaves and returned them to their owners (Bilby 
2005:289-334). 


Why Archaeology? Why Comparison? 


Archaeological methods have long been touted by practitioners of 
African American archaeology as providing insight into the lifeways of 
people poorly represented in archival sources. Research efforts to 
comprehend the world that slaves made align with a broader objective in 
historical archaeology to illuminate the lives of disenfranchised people, 
particularly those with only a limited presence in the written record. These 
efforts recently have pushed our understanding of the enslaved more deeply 
into ideological realms than ever before (Brown, this volume; Fennell 2007; 
Samford 2007). Even in societies in which slavery was a major economic 
force, enslaved people can be difficult to access through documentary 
sources alone. However, the utility of archaeology for the study of slavery 
goes beyond its value in helping us “see” subjugated populations. 

For one, an analytical approach grounded in materiality may illuminate 
slave owners’ strategies of coercion. For example, at James Madison’s 
Montpelier estate in Virginia, archaeological excavation demonstrated that a 
lattice screen connected the mansion’s north wing to a detached outdoor 
kitchen. This screen would have partially obscured the work of enslaved 
laborers, masked the estate’s dependence on slave labor, and curtailed the 
ways that laborers could move through the landscape (Woehlke and 
Marshall 2010; for more on the spatial dynamics of Montpelier, see Reeves 
and Greer 2012). Spatial analysis is similarly revealing at Van Winkle’s 
timber mill, located in a narrow hollow in the Ozarks. There, enslaved 
laborers had to walk past the mill owners’ imposing and impressive house 


at least twice daily—from their quarters to the mill complex area and then 
back again at the end of the workday. The landscape organization thus both 
expressed and reinforced the social hierarchy (Brandon and Davidson 
2005:121). In an analysis of coffee plantations in Jamaica, James Delle 
(1998) demonstrated how the overseer’s house was carefully placed on the 
landscape to serve as a vantage point for the surveillance of enslaved 
workers. Theresa A. Singleton’s consideration of plantation spatial 
organization in Cuba has also explored the use of panopticons and walled 
enclosures, among other landscape modifications, “to maximize profits, 
exercise surveillance and reinforce the subordinate status of enslaved 
people” (2001:105, this volume:103). 

This book advocates not only a material approach to the study of slavery 
but also an explicitly comparative one. One of the most persistent and 
persuasive voices arguing for a comparative archaeology of slavery has 
been Jane Webster (2005, 2008, 2010), who used a rich body of theoretical 
work from African diaspora studies to inform her understanding of Roman 
slavery. Specifically, she drew on previous archaeological analyses of the 
BaKongo cosmogram in New World contexts (Brown, this volume; Fennell 
2007; Ferguson 1992) to enrich and deepen her appreciation of the 
symbolic possibilities of slave-made graffiti in ancient Rome. Martin Hall’s 
(2000) well-received Archaeology and the Modern World compares 
similarly geographically far-flung locales, considering the materiality of 
slave-dependent plantations in the Chesapeake and the South African cape 
regions. Other comparative work has often been more geographically and 
temporally narrow. For example, the Digital Archaeological Archive of 
Comparative Slavery (DAACS) provides data sets from slave sites in the 
southeastern United States and the Caribbean. Data from DAACS has 
enabled interregional comparison of the impact of specific cultivated crops 
and attendant land-use patterns on slave owners’ strategies of coercion and 
the rhythm of enslaved peoples’ lives (e.g., Galle 2011). Kenneth Kelly 
(2011) also recently compared the effects of participating in slaving for the 
Hueda and Dahomey states (Benin) and smaller, less socially complex 
groups in Rio Pongo (Guinea). Slaving, Kelly argues, prompted much 
greater political centralization in Benin as compared to Guinea, reflecting 
African participants’ different choices regarding and responses to European 
traders (Kelly 2011:142—143). Comparison, whether on a global or more 


local scale, allows archaeologists to understand specific slave systems more 
deeply. 

The comparisons presented in this book vary in geographic scope and 
temporal span. The most wide-ranging 1s offered by Dorian Borbonus, who, 
similarly to Webster, uses insight from African American archaeology to 
inform his understanding of slave identities in ancient Rome. More 
geographically and temporally narrow comparisons include those of 
Theresa A. Singleton, Lynsey A. Bates, and Mark W. Hauser, all of whom 
explore plantation spatial organization in the Caribbean. Whatever their 
scope, these comparisons help archaeologists grapple with slavery’s varying 
definitions and manifestations. Through comparison, the particulars of local 
context contrast more sharply. Slavery is an undeniably slippery subject, 
lacking a widely accepted and precise definition. By comparing slavery in 
different time periods and places, this book works to illuminate and 
interrogate this ambiguity, rather than allow slavery’s definition to remain 
implicit and, thus, nebulous. The volume does not seek to present a 
monolithic view of slavery or identify a single trait by which the social 
institution is defined. Rather, the comparative analyses in this compendium 
illustrate the many different forms that slavery can take as well as their 
causes and consequences. 


Volume Themes 


The chapters following this introduction derive from a 2012 conference 
at the Center for Archaeological Investigations, Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale. This volume does not attempt an exhaustive overview of the 
archaeology of slavery. Indeed, as archaeologists begin to study slavery in 
ever more diverse contexts, including Asia (Junker 2008), medieval Africa 
(Edwards 2011; Haour 2011; Kankpeyang 2009), Amazonian South 
America (Boswer 2008; DeBoer 2008), and Iron Age Europe (Aldhouse- 
Green 2004), comprehensiveness becomes increasingly less feasible. The 
chapters that follow, rather, represent both established and emerging 
geographic and thematic emphases. Particularly well represented is an 
increasing interest in the archaeology of slavery and slaving in Africa. 
Interpretive themes shared between chapters include how to define slavery 
and how to materially identify slavery, with special emphasis on the value 


of spatial and landscape data. Several analyses also offer approaches that 
move the archaeology of slavery beyond the archaeology of the enslaved: If 
we treat slavery as a process and not a thing (Miller 2012; Stahl 2008), our 
interpretive lens expands to encompass enslavement and emancipation. 
Finally, some authors consider the politics of both slavery research and the 
memorialization of slave-related sites. 


What Is Slavery? 


In Chapter 2, Catherine M. Cameron compares captivity in nonstate 
societies in three regions: the northwest coast of North America, the 
Northeast in North America, and Tropical America. Since enslaved and 
captive people are typically treated as commodities, Cameron’s analysis is 
underpinned by exchange theory and gift theory. She delineates a variety of 
possible functions for captives besides coerced labor, including raising their 
owners’ status, providing a substitute for a captor’s family member lost in 
battle, facilitating intergroup alliance building and peacemaking, and acting 
as a linguistic and cultural translator between groups. Her analysis 
highlights the distinction between captivity and slavery, as well as the range 
of forms captivity may take. 

Ryan P. Harrod and Debra L. Martin explore differences and similarities 
between various forms of social control, including slavery, indentured 
servitude, and captivity more generally. Their bioarchaeological study 
encompasses three skeletal samples from subjugated populations in 
nonstate Amerindian groups in the Southwest (La Plata, Kin Bineola, and 
Grasshopper Pueblo) and one sample from a late nineteenth-century 
Chinese laborer population in Carlin, Nevada. Harrod and Martin pay 
particular attention to skeletal markers of trauma (especially habitual 
trauma) and signs of hard labor. Skeletal analysis allows them to 
differentiate between more extreme examples of social control at La Plata 
and Kin Bineola and more moderate examples at Grasshopper Pueblo and 
in historic Carlin, Nevada. By comparing how subjugated bodies at these 
four sites were marred by physical overwork and assault, Harrod and 
Martin’s analysis challenges archaeologists to think of slavery as existing 
on a continuum of systems of social control. The goal of their study, 
however, is not to delineate the boundaries separating slavery and other 
types of subjugation. Instead, they emphasize connections between slavery 


and other similar social systems; they also explore what these connections 
can teach us about the mechanisms of social control more generally. 


Can Slavery Be Identified Archaeologically? 


Beyond the effort to define slavery, archaeologists have also struggled 
with how to identify the institution’s archaeological imprint. Liza Gijanto 
highlights the lack of a clear material signature of slavery through the 
comparison of two _ broadly contemporaneous — eighteenth-century 
settlements in the Gambia: a castle slave habitation at San Domingo and a 
more elite trading center at nearby Juffure. Gijanto demonstrates that the 
material assemblages from these two sites closely resemble one another in 
their faunal, botanical, ceramic, and pipe remains. Her analysis dissects the 
idea of slave status as “marginal,” pointing out that an interpretation of 
enslavement as marginality contains an implicit contrast with some 
(typically unstated) less marginal social status. Gijanto therefore urges 
archaeologists to ground their analyses of slavery in a rich understanding of 
local context. Based on the similarity between artifact assemblages at San 
Domingo and Juffure, she concludes that enslavement and slave status may 
not always be archaeologically visible. 

Other contributors are more optimistic, many finding particular value in 
landscape and spatial approaches to analysis. Theresa A. Singleton outlines 
striking spatial similarities between nineteenth-century plantations in parts 
of Anglophone and Latin America, including the concealment of slave 
quarters, a symmetrical and hierarchical arrangement of plantation 
buildings, a concern with the “hygiene” of enslaved worker housing, and 
the use of panopticons in surveillance. Singleton’s analysis particularly 
focuses on Cuba, and she uses the spatial similarities between plantations in 
Cuba and elsewhere to argue for a growing internationalism among planters 
and increasing circulation of ideas about ideal plantation organization. 
Singleton also explores how enslaved people appropriated such built 
landscapes—for example, at one sugar plantation in Cuba, enslaved 
laborers used the bell tower, which regulated their workday, to signal the 
start of an uprising. 

Lynsey A. Bates compares the spatial organization of two eighteenth- 
century British sugar plantations, Stewart Castle in Jamaica and Jessups 
Estate in Nevis. Bates uses historic documents to delineate a perceived 


“ideal” plantation spatial organization in the British Caribbean. Using 
quantitative GIS-based methods, she assesses to what degree this ideal 
layout was achieved at Stewart Castle and Jessups Estate. The “ideal” 
aspects of plantation organization that she evaluates include the location of 
cultivated sugarcane on appropriately sloped land, a short traveling distance 
from the cultivated fields to the works complex where cane was processed, 
a short traveling distance between enslaved workers’ village and the works 
complex, and overseers’ easy surveillance of the slave village and the 
works complex. Though both Stewart Castle and Jessups Estate widely 
conform to this “ideal” plantation design, viewshed analysis points to 
limited surveillance of enslaved people’s residential areas, reflecting what 
Bates calls “the negotiation of power on the ground” (this volume:117). 

Mark W. Hauser’s analysis of two eighteenth-century plantations in 
Dominica emphasizes dissimilarities in their spatial layout and broader 
organization. These differences, Hauser argues, reflect their owners’ French 
and British cultural orientations. Dominca’s rough terrain inhibited planters 
living on different parts of the island from interacting much with one 
another. While the French owners of Bois Cotlette would have looked to 
sugar plantations on Martinique or Guadeloupe for organizational models, 
the British owners of Sugar Loaf would have derived their ideas about 
plantation organization from elsewhere in the British Indies. Hauser’s 
analysis reminds us that Dominca’s colonizers were far from a homogenous 
group and that plantation organization was shaped by the agency of 
plantation owners. 

Kenneth L. Brown engages a more site-centered spatial approach. His 
analysis compares Africa-derived spiritual practices at four plantations: the 
Levi Jordan Plantation (Texas), the Frogmore Plantation (South Carolina), 
the Richmond Hill Plantation (Georgia), and the Magnolia Plantation 
(Louisiana). Brown is particularly interested in the role of spiritual practices 
as mechanisms that helped regulate and shape social interaction among 
enslaved laborers. His interpretation emphasizes the BaKongo cosmogram 
(Fennell 2007) and, more broadly, the crossroads as spiritual symbols 
reflected through ritual deposits placed in the four cardinal directions 
beneath praise houses, churches, and residences used by enslaved people. 
The similarities that Brown identifies in slaves’ ritual practices across the 
southern United States are striking, suggesting the continued importance of 


certain Africa-derived spiritual acts and/or the creation of widely shared 
African American cultural practices. 

J. Cameron Monroe sidesteps the problem of archaeological visibility by 
arguing for a shift in perspective: Instead of searching for a material 
signature of slave status, he advocates exploring the effects of slaving and 
slavery on a more regional scale. Monroe demonstrates that, with the 
intensification of slaving in Dahomey (Benin) in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the relationship between urban centers and the rural 
populace became more exploitative and extractive. Mounting political 
volatility, as urban elites fought each other for control of the region, also 
made the Dahomean countryside an increasingly dangerous place for rural 
residents. At this same time, small underground structures, locally called 
souterrains, first appeared. Souterrains sometimes included multiple 
connecting subterranean rooms; however, the rooms were small, only able 
to hold a few people at a time. While they are often described generically as 
“war chambers,” contemporary oral histories suggest souterrains were used 
to hide people and goods during slave raids. Monroe uses central-place 
theory to show that souterrains were clustered in parts of the countryside as 
far away from Dahomean urban centers as possible, suggesting that at least 
some of the slaving raids that souterrain users sought to avoid originated in 
nearby cities. 


Beyond an Archaeology of the Enslaved 


By looking at slavery as a process, as Monroe urges, we are also able to 
better understand the institution’s impact on nonslaves. Neil L. Norman 
specifically looks at the ramifications of slaving as an elite political strategy 
in the Hueda Kingdom (Benin) in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Slaving facilitated both urbanization and political centralization in Hueda. 
The trade objects that poured into the capital, Savi, were important in 
exchange and reciprocity networks between the Huedan king, his political 
allies, and his broader base of followers. Such commodities were 
distributed to express and reinforce the king’s political and social position 
and to facilitate access to his followers’ labor. By facilitating captives’ 
passage into the transatlantic slave trade, the king and other elites not only 
procured material wealth but also importantly attracted the wealth in people 
—followers—by which a ruler’s success was typically judged in the region. 


Hueda’s collapse was precipitated by King Huffon’s failure to give the 
annual gifts of trade goods and foodstuffs expected by his political allies. In 
tracing the effects of slaving on Hueda’s rise and fall, Norman provides a 
locally grounded view of how societies were shaped by the use of slaving as 
an economic and political strategy. Like Gianto, he cautions against 
comparative approaches to slavery that are detached from “locally specific 
regimes of value and political logic” (Norman this volume:226). 

Equally concerned with the need for contextualization, Chapurukha M. 
Kusimba’s analysis compares the effects of slaving and slavery at several 
different levels—most broadly in the economic underdevelopment of East 
Africa and the African continent as a whole. Kusimba also explores how 
hinterland peoples’ settlement patterns changed in response to the threat of 
slaving; he further considers how Swahili people’s interaction with Omani 
colonists and slavers on the coast affected their gender roles and 
relationships. Kusimba’s analysis 1s deeply locally grounded. In particular, 
he illustrates how entwined the ivory and slave trades were in the region, 
and he does not attempt to artificially isolate his analysis of one from the 
other. In presenting slavery as part and parcel of a broader, complex 
regional history, Kusimba answers Stahl’s call for archaeologists to stop 
treating slavery as a “special topic” and instead to recognize it as “a 
necessary component to investigating the dynamic, ramifying landscape of 
social, political, and economic relations that configured the modern world” 
(2008:34). 

Amitava Chowdhury expands the volume’s efforts to trace the effects of 
slavery on nonslaves through a study of self-emancipated maroon (fugitive- 
slave) communities. Marronage has a time-deep history in Mauritius, an 
Indian Ocean island that was uninhabited prior to European colonization in 
the seventeenth century. African captives were first brought there by Dutch 
colonists and later by their French counterparts to work in an emergent 
plantation economy. Chowdhury examines three maroon sites on the island: 
Trois Cavernes (an underground lava tunnel), Le Morne Brabant (an 
imposing precipice), and Baie du Cap (a karst cave). Historical documents 
support the identification of the first two sites as maroon habitations, while 
the identification of Baie du Cap as a maroon site relies on its material 
signature. These three sites share striking material similarities: a low 
density of artifacts besides charcoal, heavily processed and heterogeneous 
faunal remains, and large basalt blocks arranged as improvised furniture. 


Chowdhury links the emergence of this type of site to the decreasing 
availability of land cover for maroon habitation as plantation agriculture 
overtook most of the island. These sites, he argues, represent a shift from 
the longer-term occupations possible during the early Dutch colonial period. 
Chowdhury posits that the signature of short-term or petit marronage he 
identifies in Mauritius may be useful as archaeologists expand beyond the 
study of long-term or grand marronage on Caribbean islands to more 
transient maroon occupations. 

Embracing a similarly diachronic outlook, I compare longer-term 
legacies of slavery for maroons and their descendants in East Africa and the 
Americas. My study focuses on two watoro (fugitive slave) villages in 
Kenya’s_ central coastal hinterland, Makoroboi and  Koromio. 
Archaeological data demonstrate that Makoroboi and Koromio residents 
were culturally distinct from neighboring indigenous groups. For example, 
there is very little evidence for the trapping of wild animals at Makoroboi, 
though it was apparently a prominent subsistence strategy at nearby 
indigenous homesteads. My argument for cultural difference between 
watoro and their neighbors also encompasses other aspects of diet, housing 
style, settlement size, and trade relationships. I then turn to extant oral 
histories to investigate the integration of fugitive slaves and _ their 
descendants into autochthonous groups. I contrast the East African view of 
watoro as a generation who died out with case studies from the Americas, 
where ethnicized Maroon identities were adopted by runaway slaves’ 
descendants. 

Of course, slavery also affected those who escaped capture. Mary 
Elizabeth Fitts considers the long-standing effects of the late seventeenth- 
and early eighteenth-century Amerindian slave trade on Catawba 
communities in the U.S. Southeast. For comparative insight, she turns to 
ethnographic analyses of West African groups affected by the slave trade, 
with particular attention paid to Rosalind Shaw’s (2002) model of embodied 
memory in modern-day Sierra Leone. Fitts applies the idea of embodied 
memory to archaeological data from two mid-eighteenth-century Catawba 
settlements. She argues that even after the threat of slaving diminished in 
the early eighteenth century, the cultural, social, and economic responses of 
Catawba communities to that threat may have persisted. For example, a 
relocation of settlements to higher elevations, population aggregation, 
defensive architecture, a high incidence of firearms and ammunition, and a 


reliance on foraging as seen in the mid-eighteenth century may be rooted in 
responses to the slave trade. Indeed, the emergence of the Catawba Indian 
Nation itself can be interpreted as a response to the stress of slaving. The 
political alliances that underpinned Catawba coalescence did not 
necessarily erase the cultural heterogeneity of newly allied communities. 
Divergent ceramic and bead data from the two Catawba sites that Fitts 
examines suggest continued cultural plurality in the mid- to late eighteenth 
century. Fitts, like Shaw, also explores the potential effects of slaving on 
contemporary populations. Twentieth-century Catawba oral histories 
emphasized spirits known as ye’ha su’ri or “wild people” that could be 
attracted to a house by signs of children; due to the threat that such spirits 
posed, some parents would take baby clothes inside at night or sweep away 
children’s footprints in the house yard. Fitts interprets such practices and 
the spiritual beliefs undergirding them as having derived from the special 
vulnerability of children because they were the preferred targets of slavers. 
Like Fitts, Dorian Borbonus emphasizes that slavery as a social form 
would have affected not only the enslaved but also free groups—in his case 
study, manumitted former slaves in Rome during the first century A.D. 
Borbonus’s analysis centers on inscriptions in columbaria, collective burial 
tombs with cremation urns tucked in a series of arched niches. This type of 
tomb was in use for only a few generations in Rome, and the inscriptions 
columbaria contain point to an association with slaves and manumitted 
slaves. Borbonus’s analysis encompasses the inscription of names, 
professions, legal statuses, family relationships, and emotive language and 
praise. He also investigates the increasingly stratified organization of 
columbarium tombs over time; he associates the shift away from collective 
homogenization toward a celebration of individuality with the emergence of 
a more hierarchical social structure within enslaved and freedmen 
populations. Borbonus is cautious about the use of cross-temporal and 
interregional comparative frameworks, stressing the inadequacy of 
universalist approaches to slavery given Rome’s very particular historical 
context. However, his analysis does highlight a few striking comparative 
connections. For example, he compares the generic servile names of Roman 
slaves, which obscured ethnic affiliation, with the use of classical names for 
African captives, which likewise divorced them from their natal origins. 


Politics, Power, and Memorialization 


Borbonus’s attentiveness to the risks of a comparative project is 
warranted. Particularly troublesome is the possibility that a dominant 
definition of slavery will be universally and uncritically applied. How we 
define slavery shapes both slavery research and the memorialization of 
slave-related sites. Sarah K. Croucher argues that the plantation sites she 
studies in Zanzibar challenge the easy division between racialized 
plantation slavery in the Americas and integrative slave systems in Africa. 
Enslaved people’s use of material culture also reveals meaningful 
geographic distinctions: While colonoware has been perceived by 
archaeologists as an important material expression of emergent African 
American identities, ceramics made by enslaved people in Zanzibar closely 
resemble pottery made by free residents. That is, no cultural distinctiveness 
is visible in slave-made pottery in Zanzibar. Croucher’s interpretation points 
out that “slave” is a social rather than a cultural position, and a social status 
of enslavement does not necessarily signal attendant cultural traits. She also 
critiques the implementation of the UNESCO Slave Route Project in 
Tanzania, arguing that efforts thus far have been grounded in Western, 
racialized, and colonial understandings of the slave trade rather than in local 
experiences and conceptions. Croucher’s comparative work demonstrates 
that one-size-fits-all approaches to commemoration, like the UNESCO 
Slave Route Project, may fail to appreciate slavery’s diverse local 
manifestations. 

Lucio Menezes Ferreira is also concerned with the commemoration of 
slavery; he specifically focuses on political conditions in the present and 
how they affect the remembrance and study of the past. Ferreira links the 
development of maroon archaeology in Brazil with the country’s 
democratization process and a broader, sustained struggle for social justice 
in the nation. Emphasizing the political relevance and power of maroon 
research, he compares Charles Orser’s, Michael Rowlands’s, and Pedro 
Paulo Funari’s interpretations of Palmares, the large and well-studied 
seventeenth-century maroon polity. While Orser’s analysis emphasizes 
Palmares’s place in a broader global network, Rowlands’s works to 
illuminate social hierarchies, rivalries, and divisions in the rebel state and 
Funari’s considers how Portugal’s and Brazil’s systems of patriarchy and 
patronage affected the polity’s formation. Although these researchers 
clearly differ in their interpretive emphases, Ferreira argues that Orser, 
Rowlands, and Funari are nonetheless all aware of maroon archaeology’s 


political relevance, especially to contemporary descendants and other 
African Brazilians. Archaeology, he asserts, has the potential to promote 
democracy and social justice in the present. Ferreira also presents a new 
case study of his own at the maroon site Quilombo Macambique, near the 
Uruguayan border. There, evidence for brick residential structures 
complicates the entrenched idea that Brazilian maroons and _ their 
descendants built only Africa-derived structures and had access to only 
poor housing materials. Ferreira thus urges archaeologists to remain “open 
to what . . . archaeology can tell us about slavery . . . in the past while 
recognizing the political resonance and power of such research in the 
present” (this volume:386). 

In his concluding reflection, Christopher C. Fennell echoes Ferreira’s 
concern with archaeology’s role in present society. His chapter grapples 
with the choice that archaeologists of slavery make between analytical 
detachment and more activist research that condemns past slave societies 
and helps fight social subjugation in the present. Fennell specifically argues 
that, in a world in which so many remain enslaved, studies of how past 
slave societies fell may offer important lessons for antislavery activists 
today. 

This compendium encompasses diverse interpretive themes, geographic 
locations, and temporal periods. Through the use of comparison, we do not 
seek a monolithic approach to slavery or search out a single defining 
characteristic of the social form. Rather we hope that the diversity of the 
slave systems investigated and the similarities and differences that our 
comparisons highlight may help sustain a conversation about what slavery 
is and how archaeology can contribute to our understanding of it. The 
diversity of opinions expressed in this volume support a critical assessment 
of the potential for a comparative archaeology of slavery. This volume 
strives to contribute to an emerging interdisciplinary conversation about the 
materiality of slavery and the utility of comparative approaches (e.g., 
Cameron 2008; Lane and McDonald 2011; Miller 2012; Webster 2008, 
2010; Wesler 2008). We seek to understand slavery not as a thing but as a 
process (Stahl 2008)—a wider organizing economic and social force, with 
effects that could be both durable and wide-ranging. 
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Abstract: The Atlantic slave trade has been well studied by historical archaeologists, but 
archaeologists have rarely explored the role of slaves in the exchange systems of prehistoric 
small-scale societies. With their status a product of warfare and raiding, enslaved captives 
were items with significant value and were commonly transferred from one group to another, 
often moving along established trade networks. Captive/slaves (the words are combined here 
to suggest the origin of most indigenous slaves) could also be valued by their captors in 
social ways not found in the more familiar post-contact industrial systems of slavery in the 
Americas. Captive/slaves could be offered in gift exchanges and carried symbolic value that 
could transcend that of other goods. The gift of a captive was a symbol of the prestige and 
power of the giver; captives might be given to signal an offer of friendship or a bid to initiate 
alliance. Captive/slaves were often sacrificed as gifts to gods or ancestors. This chapter 
attempts to show the importance of captive/slaves in the exchange systems of the ancient 
societies that archaeologists study. 


While there has been considerable study of the Atlantic slave trade by 
historical archaeologists, there has been little archaeological exploration of 
the role of slaves in the exchange systems of the prehistoric small-scale 
societies that many archaeologists study. Yet enslaved captives in small- 
scale societies were items with significant value and were commonly 
transferred from one group to another, often moving through established 
trading networks. Captive/slaves were also offered in gift exchanges and 
carried a symbolic value that could transcend that of other goods. The gift 
of a captive was a symbol of the prestige and power of the giver; captives 
might be given to signal an offer of friendship or a bid to initiate alliance. 


At times, a human gift could mend rifts that erupted between societies that 
were alternately cooperative and aggressive. Human gifts could be the 
ultimate sacrifice to gods or ancestors. As objects of transfer between social 
groups, captive/slaves (the words are combined here to suggest the origin of 
most indigenous slaves) could be valued by their captors in social ways that 
are muted or missing in the post-contact industrial systems of slavery in the 
Americas with which we are most familiar. 

Exchange is a fundamental topic in anthropological discourse, as argued 
by Mauss (1990 [1925]) almost a century ago, and it is a critical mechanism 
that binds individuals and groups together. Trade and exchange have 
interested archaeologists too, but that interest has waxed and waned, 
expanding with the discovery of new methods of identifying source areas 
for archaeological materials and decreasing with the introduction of more 
locally focused postprocessual approaches (Bauer and Agbe-Davies 2010; 
see also Agbe-Davies and Bauer 2010). The present study responds to 
Agbe-Davies and Bauer’s (2010) recent call for a renewed focus on trade 
and exchange in archaeology but goes beyond the tedious tracking of 
ancient movements of obsidian or decorated pottery. Instead, my goal is to 
reawaken interest in the social implications of exchange that were the core 
of Mauss’s foundational study by stressing that human beings were not just 
located at the endpoints of exchange; they were sometimes the most 
important entities that moved between groups. 

I use historic, ethnohistoric, and ethnographic data to explore the social 
implications of captive/slaves as items of exchange in small-scale 
societies.! The chapter begins with an overview of the nature of captives in 
small-scale societies and especially the way captives are conceived as 
beings outside the kin network of their captors. Then a brief review of 
traditional anthropological conceptions of commodities and gifts provides 
context for exploring the role of captives in these types of exchange. With 
this background, I explore how captives were valued and how they served 
as elements of both economic and gift exchange in three regions of the 
Americas—the Northwest Coast, the Northeast, and Tropical America. 
Significant similarities are found in how captives were valued and 
exchanged in these regions, and differences relate to how captives were 
integrated into specific captor societies. I conclude that captives were an 
important element of trade and exchange in small-scale societies and that 


archaeologists studying prehistoric small-scale societies are missing a 
significant aspect of intercultural interaction by ignoring captives. 

This chapter takes a broad comparative approach to exploring the role of 
captive/slaves in the exchange systems of small-scale societies. As Marshall 
notes in her introductory chapter (this volume), there is tension between the 
microscale studies that examine the everyday life of slaves in particular 
places and the comparative studies that seek commonalities among slavery 
as it was practiced in many parts of the world (see also Norman, this 
volume). One risk highlighted by Marshall and other authors in the volume 
is that by looking at the commonalities across cultures we encourage a view 
of slavery as a “rational” and systematic institution. However, rather than 
rationalizing an inherently brutal and innately unequal system, I argue that 
comparative studies have the potential to bring into focus powerless and 
dehumanized people wherever they existed. Only by identifying 
captive/slaves where we least expect to find them, such as in small-scale 
societies that anthropologists have labeled “egalitarian,” can we begin the 
microscale archaeological studies that will reveal the lived lives of these 
marginalized people. 

The comparisons made here are based on ethnohistoric data from the 
Americas. Although some accounts were made by the earliest explorers, 
others describe societies after they had experienced considerable colonial 
disruption. In all three areas I examine, warfare increased dramatically after 
contact as indigenous people competed for access to European markets for 
furs and, in the Northeast and Southeast, for captives (Donald 1997:218— 
233; Gallay 2002; Richter 1983). Consequently, these accounts must be 
used cautiously as direct models for prehistoric captive taking and 
exchange. Furthermore, in stressing commonalities, I do not mean to 
minimize the effects of the diverse historical contexts within which captive 
taking and exchange played out in societies in each region. I do, however, 
feel that a focus on similarities will provide a useful starting point for 
archaeologists to identify and study captive taking and exchange in the 
particular regions they investigate. 


Captives in Small-Scale Societies 


The term small-scale society comprises a wide range of social forms in 
the past, including societies that have been glossed as tribes, chiefdoms, or 
bands. Warfare and raiding were common activities in small-scale societies, 
and captives were almost always by-products and sometimes the primary 
goal of combat (Cameron 2008, 2011; Keeley 1996:86—87; LeBlanc 
2003:208). Raiding, warfare, and captive taking were not occasional 
responses to aggression but (like exchange) were an institutionalized way of 
interacting with other social groups and an essential avenue for young 
males to gain status and prestige. Captives in small-scale societies were 
primarily women and children. Males were dangerous and difficult to 
control and mortality for warriors was high. Once seized, the life of a 
captive could be peripatetic. Captives might be repeatedly exchanged, sold, 
or even captured again in subsequent battles between different combatants. 
Captive narratives illustrate the mobility of captives who lived at the 
margins of society. For example, Helena Valero, a Portuguese girl captured 
by the Yanoama, was owned by three different groups within the first years 
of her captivity (Biocca 1996). 

Because this volume focuses on slavery, I should clarify my use of the 
terms captive and slave. These are overlapping terms. Captives are people 
who are unwillingly and often violently seized from their natal society and 
forced into a new social group. Importantly, “captivity” is a temporary 
condition. Once they reached their captor’s home, a social location had to 
be opened for captives. As detailed in the ethnohistoric cases discussed 
below, some captives become slaves, while others were incorporated into 
other social locations, for example, as wives (although often as secondary 
or drudge wives) or as concubines. Captive children, and occasionally 
captive men, could be adopted into families, but again their status as an 
alien might be remembered and result in their social marginalization. In 
some small-scale groups—such as the tribal groups of the Northwest Coast 
discussed below—all captives became slaves and were forever outside the 
bounds of captor society. Some societies had all three statuses—wives, 
adoptees, and slaves. As demonstrated below, these different rights of social 
personhood had implications for the role of captives in systems of 
exchange. 

Although the definition of captives is straightforward, captive taking 
should be viewed as only one of a set of processes that move people around 
the landscape (others include voluntary migration and marriage practices). 


In contrast, s/avery is a contested term with multiple competing definitions 
(see Marshall, this volume); definitions of slavery will not be considered 
further in this chapter. 


The Captive as Nonhuman 


Along with the rise of the Western intellectual tradition came an 
Enlightenment division of things and people into different conceptual 
spheres, and today we assume that physical objects and rights to these 
objects are the proper domain of commoditization (Kopytoff 1986:64; also 
Peebles 2010:234); animals can be included with objects in this dichotomy. 
We see people at the opposite end of this conceptual pole as individuals, not 
as commodities. However, this polarity is only possible in a world like 
today’s, in which people are not legally and routinely bought and sold. It 
was not so in the past in most times and places. Captive/slaves occupy a 
unique location in the matrix that includes people, animals, and objects. 
Slavery fundamentally blurs the distinction between person and object 
because the captive/slave is a commodity (Kopytoff 1986), a “thing” that 
can be bought, sold, exchanged, given away, or destroyed. Judges in the 
American South during the early nineteenth century sometimes struggled 
with this conceptual dilemma: They must charge offending slaves with 
crimes as if they had free will, yet slaves were chattel in all other contexts 
(Genovese 1972:28—30). 

Early anthropologists recognized that the distinction between animate 
persons and inanimate things was not recognized in many non-Western 
cultures, and the blurring of person/object boundaries resurfaced as a 
subject of anthropological study during the past two decades. Most recently 
archaeologists have taken up the study of object animacy, materiality, and 
nonhuman agency and the implications of these topics for understanding the 
past (e.g., Brown and Walker 2008; Meskell 2005). Although an accurate 
positioning of slaves in this reconsideration of object animacy and 
nonhuman agency should be explored in some detail, more important for 
the present study is an understanding of how captive/slaves were 
conceptualized in small-scale societies. 

In contrast to the Atlantic slave trade, in which people from Africa came 
to be defined in racial terms as a naturally subservient form of human, in 


small-scale societies captive/slaves were people who existed outside captor 
kinship systems. Without links to kin, captives were not human. In many 
small-scale societies, slaves were, instead, considered beings similar to 
domestic animals or “pets.” For example, the Kalinago of the Caribbean 
equated their war captives with animal prey; they were potential game 
(Santos-Granero 2009:177). The term for slaves (“owned people’) 
translated for some groups as “domesticated animal” or “tamed” (Snyder 
2010:128). Among the Cherokee, human and nonhuman possessions were 
given the same terms and slaves were in the same social position as animals 
—outside the kinship system (Perdue 1979:16). Similarly, among the 
Iroquoian groups of the Northeast, the word used to mean capturing and 
taming an animal or keeping it as a pet is the same as that used to mean 
taking and enslaving a captive (Starna and Watkins 1991:49). In the western 
Great Lakes, captives (even those who were adopted) were equated with 
dogs and considered a form of property that existed at the pleasure of their 
masters (Rushforth 2012:51-55). 

For some groups, like the ranked societies of the Northwest Coast, the 
status as outsider was absolute and enemy captives and their descendants 
were forever slaves. In others, captives could occupy a middle ground. 
Among the Amerindians of Tropical America, captors believed that their 
captives were quasi animals to be domesticated and quasi humans to be 
civilized (Santos-Granero 2009:193—195). But their acceptance into the 
kinship system of their captors, when it did occur, was as affinal kin, which 
meant that they often remained marginalized throughout their lives and that 
their children became full members of the society only if they were the 
product of a marriage with a full member, not with another captive. 

In contrast to the modern Western polarity of persons and things, these 
examples suggest that groups in the Americas saw captives as existing on a 
continuum that connected animals and persons; in some cases, they were 
beings who needed to be reared and cared for, but in all cases they were 
beings who existed only through the goodwill of their owners. Regardless 
of how they were conceived, in order to be effectively used, masters had to 
recognize the slave’s capabilities as humans (Meillassoux 1991:9-10). 
Unlike objects and animals, slaves could often speak more than one 
language. They could learn their captor’s cultural practices and execute 
them perfectly. They often had knowledge of distant places (Helms 1988), 
novel technologies (Guyer 1993), curing rituals, or cooking practices. These 


abilities imbued slaves with a value different from, and generally higher 
than, other commodities or gifts. As the case studies below demonstrate, 
however, one of the most important values of captives in small-scale 
societies was as a daily reminder of the superior status of the master in 
contrast to his or her degraded slave. 


The Captive/Slave as Commodity and Gift 


In traditional anthropological conceptions, gift exchange is intended to 
establish a relationship between giver and recipient, while commodity 
exchange is based on an assumed quantitative equivalence of the items 
exchanged. But commodity-based systems of exchange (once seen as the 
realm of “class-based societies”) and gift-based systems of exchange (the 
supposed realm of “clan-based societies”) are not exclusive but rather 
represent options that people can operationalize in different situations 
within the same economy (Gregory 1982, 1997; Guyer 1993; Peebles 
2010:229). Gift giving may be a way to build political and social 
relationships but can additionally function as a rational exchange and an 
expression of moral and cultural ideals (Wilk and Cliggett 2007:155). 

In economic theory, value is normally constructed around the labor used 
to produce the goods exchanged. Captives were produced by their families 
and then stolen by their captors—what Curtin calls “the economics of theft” 
(Curtin 1979:15—16, cited in Manning 2003:36). In the Atlantic slave trade, 
the costs of acquiring and transporting African captives added to their 
value, and once they reached the Americas (and their progeny were born 
there) the monetary cost varied based on the slave’s age, sex, skills, and 
health status (Johnson 1999). In the industrial systems of slavery in the 
post-contact Americas, a slave’s value was largely economic and was 
calculated in terms of the labor he or she could provide. 

In small-scale societies, the warfare and raiding during which captives 
were acquired also had costs, but these were a far second to the prestige that 
success in war engendered. Raiding and warfare were the most important 
avenues for young males to gain status and prestige and the acquisition of 
captives was often more highly valued than the killing of enemy warriors. 
Therefore, while not necessarily considered part of a calculated “labor cost” 
for procuring a needed good, captive/slaves were considered the product of 


captor efforts and treated as other such property: They could be traded to 
others, given away, or destroyed at the whim of their masters (e.g., 
Rushforth 2012:51; Santos-Granero 2009:148—149). 

Like other entities, captives could operate in different economic spheres 
in the same society. In an example from Africa, Kopytoff (1986:71) points 
to three economic spheres among the Tiv of West Africa: the sphere of 
subsistence goods, the sphere of prestige goods, and the sphere of rights-in- 
people (but see Guyer 2004:28). Slaves among the Tiv circulated in the 
prestige-goods sphere. Exchange could occur at times between spheres but 
ideally in a hierarchical manner. The Tiv found it appropriate to convert 
“upwards”—for example, trading subsistence goods for slaves—but trading 
“downwards” (slaves for food) was considered shameful and done only 
under duress. In the small-scale societies discussed below, slaves as 
economic commodities also operated mostly in the realm of prestige goods 
and were symbolic of the wealth and power of their master. Nonetheless, 
the labor they provided was generally another avenue toward wealth and 
power for the master. 

Graeber (2001) has argued that anthropologists do not agree on a single 
theoretical perspective through which systems of value in different societies 
could be understood, but he emphasizes that anthropologists have moved 
increasingly toward the idea that value is constructed within sets of social 
relationships. For example, in her studies of the Melanesian people of the 
southwest Pacific, Strathern (1988:286) shows that “[vJalue is thus 
constructed in the identity of a thing or person with various sets of social 
relations in which it is embedded.” Moving beyond Strathern, Graeber 
(2001:49) proposes that what are being evaluated are not things but the 
actions of the people who exchange them. Although each of the small-scale 
groups discussed below had a distinct and historically derived system of 
valuation within which the worth of captives was assessed and _ their 
disposition was determined, it was the action of exchange that created value 
for their owners. 

In Euro-American systems of slavery, while slaves might be transferred 
as gifts to others (a young female slave was a common wedding gift to a 
bride), it was not with the same reciprocal social implications found in 
small-scale societies (Johnson 1999:37, 200, 203). Captives were used in 
gift giving and exchange especially when they were segregated into a slave 
class or before they were accepted as kin. Mauss (1990 [1925]) argued that 


what made gift exchange such a powerful social binder was that part of the 
essence or identity of the giver went with the gift. Since captors considered 
captive/slaves the product of their own creative efforts in warfare and 
socialization, this may have made a captive a highly valued offering. 


Captives in the Americas 


The role of captives in trade and exchange in small-scale societies is 
illustrated with case studies from three regions of the New World: the 
Northwest Coast, the Northeast, and Tropical America. In each of these 
regions, warfare, captive taking, and enslavement were common, and 
captives played an important role as both commodities and gifts in systems 
of trade and exchange. Differences in how captives were treated and how 
they were used are often related to the ways in which they were 
incorporated into captor society. Information on captive taking in each 
region comes primarily from  ethnohistoric sources compiled by 
contemporary scholars. While there is little doubt that European contact 
increased warfare and the slave trade in small-scale societies (Ferguson and 
Whitehead 1999), there is also significant evidence that captives were 
prominent items of exchange in the pre-contact Americas and that they 
could be moved great distances. Trade routes, slave markets, and even 
exchange values for slaves were reported by the earliest European explorers 
and suggest the extent to which captive/slaves were integral parts of ancient 
American exchange networks. 


The Northwest Coast 


The Northwest Coast culture area included the Pacific coast of North 
America from southern Alaska to northern California. Warfare in this area 
was predatory, driven by male status striving, and aimed at taking captives 
and plunder in order to create wealth and prestige for elite members of these 
societies (Mitchell 1984; see also Maschner and Reedy-Maschner 1997 for 
the adjacent northern Pacific Rim). Captive taking was most common 
between neighboring groups, although long-distance maritime attacks were 
also reported (Donald 1997:106). Women and children were preferred as 
captives, although men were also enslaved. Unlike most small-scale 


societies, but like colonial America, the Northwest Coast culture had an 
extraordinarily restrictive system of slavery in which captive/slaves were 
highly stigmatized and had no access to kinship or other relations with their 
captors through the generations (Donald 1997). 

The groups on the Northwest Coast were ranked societies, and the 
highest ranks were held by individuals whom anthropologists have called 
“titleholders” because they inherited rights to certain titles. Slaves on the 
Northwest Coast were owned primarily by titleholders, and along with 
commoners, they worked at a great variety of tasks, including producing 
food, cooking, carrying burdens, and especially drudgery, such as gathering 
wood and fetching water (Donald 1997:121—138, Appendix 1). Captives’ 
labor was particularly important in processing salmon, one of the most 
important resources for Northwest Coast tribes (Donald 1997:135; see also 
Ames 2008 for their importance in other sorts of labor). Slaves were vital 
for producing the wealth necessary for elites to maintain titleholder status, 
especially the ability of titleholders to host status-enhancing feasts. 
Captive/slaves helped amass the food and other goods that were necessary 
for the feast; they were given as gifts to other titleholders invited to the 
feast; they could be exchanged for furs and other goods to be given away at 
the feast; and they might be killed to demonstrate the wealth and power of 
the titleholder host (Donald 1997:297). Furthermore, slaves provided labor 
for titleholders without the reciprocal obligations that came with requests to 
kin for their labor (Ames 2008; Donald 1997). 

The possession of wealth was essential in order for titleholders to assert 
and maintain positions of high status, and slaves were one of the most 
common wealth items a titleholder could possess. Slaves’ roles as laborers 
and personal attendants were a stark contrast to the strictly managerial 
activities of their masters and a daily reminder of the superior status of the 
master. As Hajda notes, slaves and the wealthy members of society 
depended on each other for their status: “The highest social evaluation, in 
short, rested on possessing others with the lowest” (2005:571). The titles 
owned by titleholders had to be legitimized and the surplus that slaves 
produced allowed titleholders to increase their power by holding feasts and 
ceremonies at which their titles were validated. Furthermore, the gifting of 
slaves to potlatch guests or their sacrifice at public events ensured the high 
social position of the host. Gift giving at these ceremonies validated 
titleholder claims to their position, and when a titleholder’s guests received 


gifts, they publicly acknowledged their host’s claims (Donald 1997:31). 
Slaves were also important gifts at marriage ceremonies on the Northwest 
Coast, and titleholders might exchange large numbers of slaves at these 
events. Where numbers have been reported, between 2 and 20 slaves might 
be given as gifts at the marriage of a prominent couple. 

Slaves on the Northwest Coast were also used as gifts to the ancestors 
and gods and were frequently killed on ceremonial occasions, especially at 
the funeral of a titleholder (Donald 1997). These ritual deaths provided 
servants for the deceased as in the next world, demonstrated the power of 
the heir, and validated the heir’s claim to titleholder status. For example, a 
Russian priest living on the Northwest Coast during the late nineteenth 
century reported that upon the death of a particular titleholder his heir was 
to take possession of certain ceremonial regalia—a staff and a hat. At the 
opening of the feast that the titleholder gave to recognize his new position, 
he had four slaves strangled in honor of the staff he was to hold and the hat 
he was about to put on (Donald 1997:166). 

Because of their economic and symbolic value, slaves were important 
items of trade on the Northwest Coast. Mitchell (1984:40, citing Ray 
[1938:51]) emphasizes that among the Chinook, captives were the highest 
priced category of trade items, second only to the highly prized “coppers” 
(large sheets of hammered metal in distinctive shapes) that circulated along 
the Northwest Coast. Donald (1997:150—151) gives the value of slaves in 
terms of coppers for many Northwest Coast groups and notes that slaves 
could be exchanged for prestige items, like coppers, or for more mundane 
items, especially European trade goods and furs. Using historic records, 
Donald (1997:139-156) reconstructed major northern and southern slave- 
trading routes on the Northwest Coast that could have been used to move 
slaves hundreds of miles. Ames (2008:144-146) shows the close 
correspondence between the prehistoric movement of obsidian and 
Donald’s southern slave-trade route, thus supporting the antiquity of the 
route. 


The Northeast 


In the American Northeast, warfare and captive taking have been well 
described, especially for the seventeenth century, when Europeans initially 
entered the area. This area includes both the Iroquois groups of the eastern 


Great Lakes region and the diverse groups of central Algonquians and 
Sioux in the western Great Lakes region (Peregrine 2008) or “Pays d’en 
Haut,” or Upper Country (Rushforth 2012). In both areas, warfare and 
especially captive taking were integral parts of the social system. Warfare 
and captive taking were important elements in status striving for young 
males throughout the Northeast. Participation in a war party was a 
significant aspect of a young man’s development, and his stature in his clan 
and village was increased by his success in battle (Richter 1983:530). In the 
western Great Lakes region, a warrior was considered “truly a man” when 
he brought home prisoners and was accorded far greater honor than when 
he returned with many scalps (Rushforth 2012:39). 

In contrast to the Northwest Coast, where captives were always 
enslaved, the fate of captives in the Northeast was more variable. They 
could be killed in the first days after capture as a result of ritual torture, be 
used as slaves, or be adopted to replace a dead family member. For 
example, the Iroquois engaged in “mourning wars” that were in part a 
response to the need to replenish population as well as repair the grief 
inspired by a relative’s death (Richter 1983). Captives were vital to both of 
these goals. Bereft relatives could vent their rage and anguish by subjecting 
a captive to days of humiliation and torture before dispatching him or her. 
Torture of captives promoted group cohesion by allowing all members of 
the group to participate directly in defeating their enemies (Richter 
1983:534). Captives who were adopted took on the deceased member’s 
productive labor and other roles. Although addressed by their captor family 
in kinship terms, the status of an adoptee might at times be little different 
from that of a slave and their alien status was never completely forgotten 
(Richter 1983:533; Rushforth 2012:47-49; Starna and Watkins 1991). 
Women and children were more often adopted and men more often ritually 
killed, as women were key to population increase and children were easily 
assimilated. Surplus male captives not killed could be traded as slaves 
outside the village. Similar patterns of warfare and captive taking 
characterized the western Great Lakes region (Rushforth 2012). 

Captives were obtained and exchanged widely throughout the Northeast 
and far beyond, from areas as distant as the Southeast and the Southwest 
(Rushforth 2003:787, 2012). From west of the middle Mississippi valley 
and into the Northeast, captives were moved great distances through 
overlapping exchange systems, often entering societies hundreds or even 


thousands of miles from their homes (Ekberg 2007; Rushforth 2012). Trade 
networks moving slaves up the Missouri River valley to the northwest were 
reported by the earliest French explorers, which is strong evidence that such 
networks were in operation prior to contact (Ekberg 2007:17). The French 
called most captives “Panis” and some scholars have linked those captives 
to the modern Pawnee, but Rushforth (2012) shows that the Pawnee were 
more often slave traders and that captives came from many different groups, 
including those much farther west. 

The use of captives in gift exchange in the Northeast was different from 
the prestige building that characterized practices on the Northwest Coast. 
Instead, in the Northeast, captives were used as symbolically potent and 
valuable gifts in peacemaking and alliance building (Rushforth 2003, 2012). 
When antagonists sued for peace, a gift of captives signified the giving of 
life rather than the taking of it. Such offers were made in kinship terms 
(“Here is my son’) to signify the joining of family interests and the 
possibility of friendship between groups (Rushforth 2003:785—786). During 
peacetime, captives were part of diplomatic offerings intended to develop 
mutually profitable alliances for trade and defense. The antiquity of these 
practices is suggested by the fact that the earliest European explorers in the 
Northeast were often offered captives by the Native American groups they 
encountered as a sign of friendship (Ekberg 2007:11; Rushforth 2003, 
2012). 

Enslavement and the use of captives as diplomatic tools were deeply 
embedded in the social systems of northeastern groups, especially in the 
western Great Lakes. Rushforth (2012:30—34) describes the rituals of the 
calumet (a highly decorated pipe) that was used as a central diplomatic tool 
in alliance-building ceremonies. During these lengthy ceremonies, a 
performer initially used the pipe to mimic killing and capturing enemies; 
then it was passed to warriors to hold while they described each slave they 
had taken. Slaves were then offered as gifts by the host society to its guests. 
Captives’ roles in peacemaking and alliance building did not necessarily 
end with their transferal from one group to another. Often multilingual after 
movement from group to group, they could continue to act as translators 
and cultural intermediaries (Rushforth 2012:61). 


Tropical America 


Fernando Santos-Granero (2009) has analyzed captive taking and 
enslavement in Tropical America, a region he defines as extending from 
southern Florida to the Gran Chaco of central South America. He focuses 
on those societies in which captives became slaves rather than those in 
which captives were incorporated as wives or adoptees. In the slave- 
keeping societies of Tropical America, warfare and captive taking were 
common avenues for young males to achieve status. For example, using 
large canoes, the Kalinago of the Caribbean engaged in seasonal warfare 
against their island neighbors and groups on mainland South America 
(Santos-Granero 2009:49-55). Young Kalinago men gained prestige by 
demonstrating their prowess in warfare, and proof of such abilities was the 
only avenue toward advancement in Kalinago society. Warfare and captive 
taking were integral aspects of the worldview of the Kalinago, and slaves 
even served in the paradise of successful warriors after death. Among the 
Conibo who lived along the Ucayali River in eastern Peru, men’s status 
depended on their success in war, and the most successful men were able to 
have multiple wives (Santos-Granero 2009:55—63). Raiding and taking 
captives allowed younger Conibo men to obtain wives when older, more 
powerful men had co-opted the available women within the group, although 
captive women were never true wives but rather functioned more as 
concubines and household servants (Santos-Granero 2009:131; see also 
DeBoer 1986; see Bowser 2008 for rights of social personhood in 
Amazonia). 

The labor of captives in Tropical America was important economically, 
although their slave labor did not always create wealth for their masters as it 
did on the Northwest Coast. However, captive labor did relieve masters of 
much (but not necessarily all) economic work, and captives were always 
forced to undertake the most difficult and unpleasant tasks (Santos-Granero 
2009:127). For example, Maku slaves among the Tukano did both farming 
and household chores, fetched wood and water, and paddled boats during 
long river journeys. Chané captives farmed for their Chiriguana masters, 
creating a significant surplus (Santos-Granero 2009:132—135). Chane 
concubines also did the heaviest household chores, made beer, and tended 
children (Santos-Granero 2009:136—137). Captive women among the 
Conibo grew crops and produced beer, allowing their masters to hold status- 
enhancing feasts, and archaeological evidence suggests that this may be an 
ancient pattern (DeBoer 1986). 


Captives were also forced to provide “personal services” that enhanced 
the prestige of their owners through contrast with the degraded position of 
the captive (Santos-Granero 2009:127). Among the Tukano, Maku captives 
held large cigars while their masters smoked. Tukano women rested in 
hammocks while their slaves did agricultural work and sometimes even 
breastfed their mistress’s children (Santos-Granero 2009:133). Among the 
Chiriguana, chiefs built and consolidated their leadership in part through 
maintenance of a large number of servant-concubines, captive-soldiers, and 
child attendants (Santos-Granero 2009:137). Similarly, the Calusa kept 
captives who served as personal attendants to both men and women of high 
rank. On special occasions, captives carried their masters and the master’s 
guests on their shoulders. High-ranking Calusa women were followed 
wherever they went by slaves who attended to their every need (Santos- 
Granero 2009:138). As Santos-Granero notes, “These services were forced 
on captives to remind them that they were alien and inferior and that their 
masters could do with them whatever they pleased” (2009:128). 

Trade in captives was reported by the earliest visitors to Tropical 
America, including Columbus, in a diary entry for October 12, 1492 
(Santos-Granero 2009:1). Among the Kalinago, captives were sold in intra- 
or intertribal networks, especially in the first days after their capture and 
before they had found a place in their captor’s households (Santos-Granero 
2009:151). Such trade was so common that there was even a fixed rate of 
exchange: One captive was equivalent to one metal ornament (made of 
indigenous metal) worn by men. Some warriors gave young female captives 
as gifts to their fathers or grandfathers or used them as a bride-price. On 
mainland South America, Spanish explorers reported that the Cauca 
chiefdoms of Colombia had well-developed trading systems and that slaves 
were one of the principal items of exchange (Trinborn [1949], cited in 
Carneiro 1991:175). Slaves were reportedly sold at an especially large 
market in one of the Cauca valley chiefdoms. Conibo masters traded or sold 
their captives, usually shortly after capture, but sometimes after the captive 
women had served as concubines or captive children had been raised for a 
time in a Conibo home (Santos-Granero 2009:154). Seventeenth-century 
explorers reported that, after a successful Conibo raid, they would trade 
captives for iron tools with groups on the lower Ucayali (Steward and 
Métraux 1948:562). Sometimes trade in captives went the other way, with 


Conibo exchanging iron tools for captive children held by interior tribes 
located away from the main waterway (Santos-Granero 2009:154). 

In Tropical America, captives were less important as prestige- or 
alliance-building gifts than captives on the Northwest Coast or in the 
Northeast were. However, in some societies in Tropical America, as was 
true on the Northwest Coast, captives played important roles as sacrificial 
victims in ceremonial rituals intended to increase the fertility of the 
environment or at life-cycle (primarily funerary) events (Santos-Granero 
2009:128). For example, at harvest time, the Calusa paramount chief would 
sacrifice a captive who had been specially selected for this purpose. When a 
Calusa chief or chieftainess died, all his or her servants (and sometimes the 
servants’ children) would be killed and buried with their master or mistress 
to serve him or her in the afterlife (Santos-Granero 2009:139). A similar 
fate befell captives of Guaicurt chiefs (Santos-Granero 2009:142). The 
sacrifice of captives during funerary rituals was found in more highly 
stratified societies that maintained a significant social distance between 
master and captive (Santos-Granero 2009:145—-146) and not in those 
societies in which captives could become wives. This also reflects the 
pattern found on the Northwest Coast, where captives could never become 
part of the social system of their captors and where sacrifice of captives was 
common. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The cases above show that captive/slaves were valuable commodities 
and important gifts in ethnohistorically recorded small-scale societies, and 
the reports of early European explorers suggest that they were also key 
elements of trade and exchange in ancient societies. Archaeologists, by 
focusing primarily on the movement of nonperishable goods whose trace 
elements or design styles can be tracked, have ignored what may have been 
a significant part of ancient intercultural interaction. Furthermore, by 
focusing primarily on economic exchange, we have overlooked perhaps the 
most important aspect of the exchange process: the establishment and 
maintenance of human relationships. The goal of this chapter is to put 
people back into the picture of intercultural interaction, not only as the 


beings on either end of a transaction but also as the entities who are the 
focus of the transaction. 

Emphasis on captives as important parts of systems of trade and 
exchange in small-scale societies requires us to assess how they were 
valued, how they were conceptualized by their captors, and how they were 
incorporated into and functioned in captor society. Their value was based 
less on the costs of “producing” them and more on the roles they played in 
captor society. While slave owners in the American South no doubt gauged 
their own supposed superiority in relation to their subservient slaves, the 
primary role of slaves in the South was as laborers. The importance of 
economic and symbolic roles for captive/slaves was reversed in small-scale 
societies, although both were important. Captive/slaves embodied their 
captor’s success in war and were a daily reminder of the captor’s superiority 
in comparison to their own abject captive status. Their lack of kin ties 
meant that they were not human but were instead often placed in the same 
class as domesticated or tamed animals. Slaves were forced to undertake the 
everyday drudge work that their master or mistress did not deign to do. In 
some cases, such as found on the Northwest Coast, the products of their 
labor could be a significant source of wealth for their captor. In others, their 
labor primarily created leisure time for their masters. Regardless of whether 
captive labor created wealth, in almost all cases, captive bodies were 
wealth. 

It is as prestige items in gift exchange that captive/slaves in small-scale 
societies differed most from slaves in the industrial systems of plantation 
slavery with which we are most familiar. Raiding and warfare were 
extremes of intersocietal interaction that operated across landscapes 
occupied by small-scale societies. Peaceful interactions, sometimes with the 
same groups, also involved the exchange of women and material goods and 
were framed within a presentational economy in which gift giving was a 
prerequisite for harmonious relations. Captives taken during raids continued 
to be important actors in peacetime negotiations during which they were 
used as highly valued gifts. Often multilingual and partly enculturated by 
their captors, captive/slaves were some of the most important objects 
offered in gift exchange, with a symbolic value that transcended that of 
ordinary goods. Across the Americas, the gift of a captive could signal an 
offer of friendship or an attempt to establish alliances. In efforts to foster 


peaceful relations, captives could be exchanged between combatants as 
replacements for people killed in war. 

The small-scale societies discussed above show captives incorporated 
into the society of their captors in a variety of ways, ranging from slave to 
adoptee, although even adopted captives generally remained marginal 
members of the group. The degree of social distance maintained between 
captive and captor seems to have affected captives’ treatment. Captives 
were most frequently traded or used in gift giving when they were 
segregated into a slave class or before they were accepted as kin. The use of 
captive/slaves in ritual sacrifice was most common in societies with the 
greatest social distance between captives and their captors, such as was 
found on the Northwest Coast or in the most hierarchically organized 
societies of Tropical America. While differences in the treatment and uses 
of captives certainly existed, it is the similarities in the use of captives in 
systems of trade and exchange in small-scale societies that I would like to 
highlight. Captive/slaves were an important element of intercultural 
interaction among small-scale societies and one that archaeologists studying 
prehistoric small-scale societies must explore. 

Mauss (1990 [1925]) introduced the anthropological world to the 
concept of the gift as creating a reciprocal obligation between people and 
one in which the “essence” or “identity” of the giver accompanied the gift 
regardless of how many times it was transferred to a new recipient. Mauss 
used the Maori concept of Hau, or spiritual power, to show the absolute 
obligation to reciprocate that was part of gift giving. For the Maori, all 
personal property had hau and the recipient of a gift faced danger if he or 
she did not return Hau to the giver in the form of another gift. As we move 
forward in the study of captives in prehistory, we should consider how 
different the gift of a human would be from that of an object or animal. 
Could the resistance or agency of the captive affect the spiritual power that 
was intended to accompany him or her? Could the captive use this spiritual 
power to improve or enhance his or her position in the recipient society? 
Lévi-Strauss (1969 [1949]) argued that societies were created by the 
alliances generated when groups exchanged their own women with other 
groups. We need to consider now the different implications and the nature 
of the alliance when the bodies being exchanged were stolen and alien. 


Notes 


1. Agbe-Davies and Bauer provide a useful definition of trade and exchange: 


[W]e take exchange to refer to the transfer of goods from one party to another through a 
wide range of mechanisms, from ritualized gift exchange to the negotiated transactions of 
barter and markets and the one-way exchange of coercion and piracy. Trade is a more 
specific category of activity in which the exchange is more formalized and market based, 
both in the individual interaction and on a systemic scale. Trade is thus one type of exchange 
relationship in which each interaction is usually ‘closed’ or completed in a single moment of 
exchange of x for y, and which often occurs across otherwise powerful social and geographic 
boundaries. (2010:15) 


2. Graeber’s (2001) arguments about value as action are pertinent here. What a giver receives in 
return for a gift is not the value of the object but the value of the act of giving it. 
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Abstract: Historical and archaeological research on slavery offer important insights into the 
larger context within which enslaved individuals struggled, survived, and died. What is often 
missing from this literature, however, is direct evidence from the bodies of slaves 
themselves. Slavery, captivity, and other forms of exploitation, like servitude, are pathways 
of subjugation in which the value of an individual is objectified and she or he can be 
acquired, loaned, consumed, or otherwise treated as simply another resource to be utilized 
within a dynamic social, political, or economic system. Bioarchaeological research on the 
effects of systems of social control can offer insight into the lived experiences and biological 
well-being of enslaved and captive individuals. The value of the four case studies presented 
in this chapter is that they use skeletal analysis to demonstrate the existence of systems of 
social control that target and exploit certain individuals within a society. Although the type 
and severity of subjugation varies in each example presented, these case studies demonstrate 
how slavery, captivity, and, for lack of a better term, indentured servitude in past societies 
are reflected in bioarchaeological remains. One important aspect of understanding 
subjugation in the past is that it provides a means of assessing how ideology and cultural 
practices can diminish the biological health and well-being of certain populations. 


Introduction 


This chapter considers how the analysis of human skeletal remains may 
reveal the biological consequences of social control for individuals 
subjugated in systems of exploitation. We use the words social control and 
exploitation instead of slavery because this chapter will look at a range of 
ways that individuals within a society can be subjugated, how that 
subjugation is manifested on the body, and if there are significant 


differences between the bodily suffering that slaves, captives, and other 
exploited individuals like indentured servants experienced. We present four 
case studies that analyze the different ways that societies, ranging from 
bands to empires, transformed people into property, objects to be traded, or 
subordinate populations to be exploited. Demonstrating the diverse settings 
in which subjugation can occur is important because captives may be used 
in a variety of ways—including, but not limited to, as agents of 
appeasement (for example, in human sacrifice) or as social and political 
capital in efforts to coerce and accommodate rivals and allies. One example 
of the latter is the gifting or execution of slaves during potlatch ceremonies 
along the northwest coast of North America (Boas 1966:217). 

This chapter does not focus on the life histories that may be read from 
the remains of specific enslaved or otherwise subjugated individuals. 
Instead, we consider how bioarchaeological research can, through analysis 
of the body, reveal systems of subjugation in the past. One problem with 
this broader approach is that we risk normalizing slavery, captivity, and 
indentured servitude and perhaps even dehumanizing affected individuals. 
Yet the body not only offers a means to identify systems of exploitation but 
also, and more importantly, provides a way to quantify the pain and 
suffering endured by slaves, captives, and servants during their lifetimes. 
For examples of how the data presented here may be used to reconstruct 
individuals’ lived experiences and to analyze the ways that they were 
affected by their exploitation, see prior publications by Harrod and 
colleagues (2013) and Martin and colleagues (2010). 

A focus on the body permits the investigation of multiple sources and 
forms of human commodification and trafficking through both time and 
space. Bioarchaeological research is most effective at this task when data 
derived from the bodies of individuals believed to have been slaves, 
captives, or indentured servants are incorporated within the broader 
ethnohistoric and archaeological records. As a means of understanding 
captivity, bioarchaeology has unique value since human skeletal remains 
offer a quantifiable and clear record of traces of trauma that resulted from 
acts of dominance and submission. Bioarchaeology allows us to see the 
effects of a process that turns people into objects that could be bartered or 
traded in systems of debt and obligation. 


Defining Slavery, Captivity, and Indentured Servitude 


Archaeologists and other scholars often use the terms slavery and 
captivity interchangeably as they both characterize systems of inequality 
established and maintained by coercion and violence. Yet some researchers 
argue that these concepts are not synonymous, and while related, they are 
distinct from one another in a number of ways. For example, these two 
terms encompass very different ideologies about a person and his or her 
perceived value, so by conflating slavery and captivity, we may 
misrepresent what was happening in a particular cultural context. Taking an 
economic perspective, the term captive refers to an individual who is 
perceived as a commodity with an exchange value. In contrast, the term 
slave indicates an individual who is valued for his or her labor (Hershenzon 
2011:25; Hubbell 2001:29). In a recent article, Cameron (2011:172) 
highlights this distinction by acknowledging that slaves are an at-risk group 
within a society and that “slave” can be a status dictated at birth or imposed 
after capture from an outside group. In contrast, captives in the strictest 
sense are simply people who have been raided or taken from an outside 
group. Captives may attain a variety of statuses after capture, including 
“slave” (Cameron 2011:172). 

The reality is, however, that the precise meaning of these terms may not 
be all that significant for our purposes here. Even though “not all captives 
become slaves,” Cameron suggests this distinction is not particularly 
important for her because both captives and slaves can bring new cultural 
traditions to a community, which is the focus of her argument (2011:172). 
Similarly, within our study of bioarchaeological indicators of social control, 
it matters little whether the individuals studied were slaves utilized for their 
labor or captives valued for their economic worth as trade items. Instead, 
what is important is that all of these individuals were trapped in systems of 
exploitation in which they were forced to join the group against their will 
and treated differently as a result. In essence, all of these individuals 
suffered subjugation at one level or another, and this suffering can be read 
on their bones. 

Other forms of exploitation, like indentured servitude, differ from 
slavery and captivity, which are much more universal in the sense that they 
are used to describe a variety of different scenarios. Indentured servitude, in 
contrast, is often linked to a particular time period and geographic context 


that essentially represents the moment in history when Europeans were 
selling themselves into slave labor in order to migrate to colonial territories 
(Galenson 1984). Recent research, however, suggests these temporal and 
spatial associations are too narrow: Indentured servants were simply people 
who were indebted to other members of the community. While it may be a 
form of captivity in which individuals voluntarily enter a system of debt 
associated with human labor, indentured servitude is still defined by the 
exploitation of these individual “volunteers.” Additionally, it is a system of 
exploitation that, like slavery and captivity, is found among a variety of 
ethnic groups through time and around the world. For example, in the 
United States alone, there is evidence to suggest that Chinese immigrants 
(Harrod et al. 2013), Native Americans (Magliari 2012), and modern-day 
migrant workers (Bowe 2008; Vogel 2007) have been exploited by systems 
of social control comparable to the colonial model of indentured servitude. 


Measuring the Impact of Systems of Subjugation 


A comparison of slavery, captivity, and indentured servitude makes clear 
that people are captured and exploited for a variety of reasons. A significant 
amount of literature on indentured servitude suggests that it provided 
opportunities for workers (Wokeck 1997) and that people had a great deal 
of personal freedom in choosing to become indentured servants 
(Abramitzky and Braggion 2006). As a result of this perspective, those 
cases of indentured servitude that involve heightened exploitation and 
subjugation are overlooked in comparative studies of slavery or captivity 
because they are not recognized as systems of social control. 

Such glossing over of inequality and repression is not limited to research 
on indentured servitude but can also be found in ethnographic literature on 
captives. For example, among the Yukpa of Venezuela, women and children 
who are captured in raids often eventually become members of the 
community. The Yukpa believe that once an individual has eaten the same 
food as the rest of the community that person becomes Yukpa: The food 
that is consumed is representative of shared identity (Halbmayer 2001:56, 
60). Similarly, according to Elisabeth Tooker (1962:31), women and 
children captured by the Huron were often incorporated into the group as 
proxies for dead loved ones. While these ethnographic accounts support the 


argument that people taken captive, at least in the case of women and 
children, do not always become slaves, adoption was not the only potential 
outcome that such captives faced. Almon W. Lauber (1913:29) was one of 
the first researchers to argue that the Huron tradition of adopting captives 
was only one potential outcome and that other possibilities included 
enslavement. Nearly a century later, William Starna and Ralph Watkins 
(1991:36) argued that captives were not only adopted into Huron groups but 
could also be utilized as slave laborers. Likewise, among the Yukpa, even 
when enemies were incorporated into the group, the degree of incorporation 
is not entirely known. That is, an adopted captive might not attain the same 
rights given to a native-born Yukpa. In a more recent publication, Ernst 
Halbmayer (2004:161) states that in the only ethnographic account of 
Yukpa captive adoption, a male captive was forced to work for another 
individual. Halbmayer argues that although the captive appears to have had 
access to many resources and to hold a number of rights in the community, 
he is described by the original author as an indentured servant (Bolinder 
1958:157). 

The body is an especially useful avenue to consider subjugation because 
data derived from human remains provide an empirical means to identify 
systems of social control and exploitation. A focus on nonlethal violence is 
particularly valuable because it can demonstrate the ways that slaves, 
captives, and indentured servants survived and endured—revealing a 
glimpse of their quality of life, as well as offering a means of measuring 
their misery. Most of our understanding of how the body can reveal systems 
of social control is based on biological analysis of bodies of individuals 
exploited during the transatlantic slave trade. Bioarchaeologists—such as 
Robert Corruccini (1982), Michael Blakey (2001; Blakey et al. 2000), and 
Lesley Rankin-Hill (Rankin-Hill et al. 2000), among others—have 
documented the ways that the skeleton can reveal the accumulative effects 
of subjugation and hard labor. Their findings show how the analysis of 
trauma (particularly injury recidivism, which is due to repeated beatings 
throughout a lifetime), nutrition, and entheses or musculoskeletal markers 
can be used to document excessive, grueling, and long hours of physical 
labor, poor diet, and repeated bodily abuse. Historical records suggest that 
enslaved laborers worked up to 16 hours a day (Mintz 2009:23). According 
to bioarchaeological reconstructions by Blakey (2001:412), the bones 
indeed tell a story of individuals being worked beyond their physical 


capabilities. For example, some remains have fractured vertebrae from 
those individuals having continually carried heavy loads. Slaves also have 
higher frequencies of infectious and nutrition-related diseases (Blakey 
2001:412). The pioneering studies by Blakey (2001) and Rankin-Hill and 
colleagues (2000) have paved the way for bioarchaeology to make 
significant contributions to understanding the impact of enslavement and 
subjugation on the lives of people exploited by Euro-American slave 
owners. While we are beginning to understand the biocultural implications 
of the enslavement of African people during the transatlantic slave trade, 
much less is known about other forms of subjugation in precolonial and 
pre-state societies. 


Methods 


This chapter uses a bioarchaeological approach to generate a picture of 
overall morbidity and mortality for individuals in populations in which they 
appear to have been exploited by some system of social control (slavery, 
captivity, or indentured servitude). Our methods rely on both the analysis of 
the archaeological context and the identification of bioarchaeological 
markers of health, activity, and trauma on human bones (Table 3—1). The 
reconstruction of archaeological context includes the spatial location, site 
description, burial position, mortuary layout, and type and quality of grave 
or burial goods. An evaluation of the orientation and location of the site is 
key to understanding how the site fits into the larger regional sociopolitical 
system. 


Table 3-1. Methods 


Methods 
Archaeological context e Site location, burial position, mortuary layout, grave goods 
Health ¢ Pathological conditions 
Activity-related changes ¢ Robusticity, entheses 


Trauma ¢ Nonlethal and lethal trauma, injury recidivism 


To identify the quality of overall health, we looked at patterns of 
pathological conditions, such as physiological responses to stress and 
diseases. These pathological conditions include periosteal reactions or 
periostitis, cribra orbitalia, and porotic hyperostosis. The reconstruction of 
individuals’ activity patterns and labor load is similarly important because it 
offers insight into a person’s lived experience and can also reveal social and 
political relations within a particular culture. First, the measure of 
robusticity or the analysis of the size and shape of bones can reveal 
differential loading forces applied to the bones of various individuals within 
a particular society and thus the activities these individuals engaged in. 
Similarly, entheses or musculoskeletal stress markers (where muscles attach 
to the bone via tendons or ligaments) are useful because they may also 
reveal differential activity. Finally, trauma is crucial to our analysis because 
it indicates if there were people within the society at a greater risk of injury 
compared to others. The goal was to record nonlethal (antemortem) and 
lethal (perimortem) traumas, as well as note if there were individuals who 
had suffered multiple traumatic injuries indicative of injury recidivism. 

The intent of this project is to combine ethnographic and 
bioarchaeological evidence to identify captivity in the past and better 
understand how violence was used to subdue and dominate marginalized 
population segments. Ethnographic evidence by researchers like Orlando 
Patterson (1982), Robert Ruby and John Brown (1993), and James Brooks 
(2002), as well as archaeological reconstructions by researchers like 
Catherine Cameron (2008), indicates that exploiting slaves, taking captives, 
and indenturing servants are common human behaviors. Patterson (1982), 
in a breathtaking cross-cultural study of slavery in the ancient Old and New 
Worlds, shows that slavery was firmly established in many early societies as 
far back as scholars have been able to reconstruct. Using ethnohistoric 
sources, Brooks (2002) documented widespread indigenous slavery in the 
Southwest borderlands at the time of contact. He argued that captive women 
and children moved into and out of communities as part of a complex web 
of trade, prestige, and cultural exchange. He asks the question, Were slaving 
systems already in place before the Spanish came? Brooks suggests that 
colonists quickly adapted to integrate themselves into an existing local 
system of trafficking, primarily in women and children. Cameron (2008) 
demonstrates that the practice of raiding for captives has a long history and 
that it is as common an activity as warfare but studied far less. In all of 


these temporally and spatially diverse explorations of social control in the 
past, it is apparent that in general women and children were preferred 
targets of subjugation. This is unsurprising given that domestic work, 
menial tasks, food production, and child care are some of the categories in 
which captives labored. 

The approach to captivity adopted by this chapter emphasizes. that, 
within societies where captivity exists, there are relationships of debt 
wherein humans are viewed as capital. By exploring how violence, health, 
labor, and social position are related, we may better understand how social 
control and subjugation were part and parcel of enforcing and maintaining 
inequalities in many societies. 


Identifying Social Control in the Past 


At-risk groups within a culture who are forced to perform greater 
amounts of labor or have access to fewer rights than other members of the 
society are often identified as slaves, captives, or indentured servants. Yet, 
such statuses were not invariably fixed; some captives became retainers, 
servants, and porters. Captives also held roles in intergroup mediation and 
served as interpreters because of their language abilities. Regardless, many 
captives who survived abduction and subsequent punishments retained a 
low status within their new community, and they were vulnerable to a range 
of physical insults. The following case studies pay particular attention to 
archaeological context: Burial position, mortuary context, and the amount 
and type of objects interred with an individual can reveal how he or she was 
viewed by the larger society. 


Bioarchaeological Case Studies 


Interpretive approaches that encompass the analysis of social 
relationships and power can be helpful in formulating hypotheses about the 
ways that slaves, captives, and indentured servants were acquired and 
subjugated. One approach that offers insight into the dynamics of power 
relationships and the mechanisms of social control that oppress certain 


populations is debt theory (Leach 1982). Violence is at the core of systems 
that are built on the commodification of humans. Slaves, captives, and 
indentured servants are circulated and trafficked in an economic system that 
treats human bodies as a form of wealth. Social control is built into the 
system with constant subjugation and subordination. Gustav Peebles 
recently wrote that “[a]nthropology may be uniquely situated to insist 
continually on the relationship between . . . debt and bodily punishment” 
(2010:233). Bioarchaeology is especially useful here because it can identify 
at-risk individuals from the past who sustained bodily punishment and 
subjugation. 

The burials analyzed in this chapter all come from populations in the 
western portion of the United States. However, a growing body of 
bioarchaeological research demonstrates that slavery, captivity, and 
indentured servitude are found in cultures around the world and through 
time (e.g., see Duncan 2012; Koziol 2012; Larsen 2001; Stojanowski 2005; 
Tung 2012; Tung and Knudson 2010; Verano 2008; Walker and Johnson 
1992; Wilkinson 1997). Though temporally and spatially distinct, the sites 
included in this chapter were compared because they offer insight into 
different types of exploitation in the past. They allow us to evaluate 
indicators of various kinds and levels of subjugation, with potentially more 
extreme systems at La Plata and Kin Bineola and more moderate systems of 
exploitation at Grasshopper Pueblo and a historic site in Carlin, Nevada 
(Figure 3-1). 


iinests Figure 3-1. Map of the study sites in the west- 
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Overt Forms of Subjugation 


Two sites examined from the precontact Southwest showed evidence of 
individuals who had suffered trauma at higher rates. Both of these sites are 
home to the Ancestral Pueblo people, formerly known as the “Anasazi.” 
These sites appear to have been occupied during the height of the Chaco 
Phenomenon, which is part of the Pueblo II period (A.D. 900-1150), when a 
large regional complex of interrelated sites was established throughout the 
northern portions of Arizona and New Mexico and the southern portions of 
Colorado and Utah. 


La Plata 


The first site, La Plata, is a Chaco Canyon outlier. Chaco Canyon 
outliers are great-house sites located outside the canyon during the height of 
the Chaco Phenomenon (Van Dyke 1999:475). Located in a relatively well- 
watered area in northern New Mexico, the region where La Plata sits has 
been referred to as a “bread basket” by some archaeologists because it was 
assumed that there would have been plenty of food to support the 
population (Toll 1993). Work by Martin (1997, 2008), Martin and Akins 
(2001), and Martin and colleagues (2001), however, indicates that the 
societies who lived in this so-called bread basket were not always ideal 
communities: There are indications of striking disparities in the overall 


health of certain individuals within La Plata. Bioarchaeological analysis of 
individuals recovered from the site indicates that there was a subgroup 
subjugated by a local system of social control (Martin et al. 2001). Looking 
specifically at patterns of traumatic injury, we see that it in general males 
and children in the culture were not at high risk of violence. In contrast, 
many of the females at the site were differentially affected by violence. Of 
the 16 children at the site, only one had trauma (6.3 percent), and of the 15 
adult males, only 3 had cranial trauma (20.0 percent). However, strikingly, 
of the 12 adult females, 9 had trauma (75.0 percent). The adult males with 
trauma were all young adults, and the trauma to the head was slight in 
expression. The females, who were all at peak reproductive age, had 
moderate to very severe trauma (Figure 3-2), and 3 of the females had 
multiple head wounds. 


Figure 3-2. La Plata female (age 30-35) with 
healed severe cranial fracture from blunt force 
trauma. (Courtesy of the Office of Archaeologi- 
cal Studies, Department of Cultural Affairs, 


Santa Fe, NM.) 


The overall health of the women with cranial trauma also differed from 
the health of males at the site, with multiple lesions and traumatic injuries 
noted on these females’ postcranial skeletons, including healed rib 
fractures, and shoulder, vertebrae, and hip degeneration. Additionally, these 
women appeared to have more developed entheses than the three women at 
La Plata without trauma exhibited, suggesting greater participation in hard 
physical labor. 

Finally, the archaeological context proved poignantly revealing: Females 
at La Plata with evidence of trauma were not buried like the other 
individuals at the site. In general, most individuals were placed in a 


traditional mortuary context that included a flexed body orientation with 
grave goods (Martin and Akins 2001). Females with traumatic injuries seem 
to represent deviant burials (Murphy 2008). The bodies of these individuals 
were oriented in a prostrate or sprawled pattern that seemed haphazardly 
placed. Some were even thrown into the site with little regard to formal 
burial. Additionally, their bodies tended to lack associated grave goods. We 
propose that this pattern may match population predictions by Kohler and 
Turner (2006) that suggest that there may have been a system of raiding for 
women in the Southwest. Given the higher trauma rates, and more 
developed indicators of physical activity that certain females at La Plata 
show, these captive women were likely subjugated in order to contribute to 
a system of labor. 


Kin Bineola 


At the site of Kin Bineola, evidence of violence was extremely common 
on adult female remains recovered from the site. This pattern of violence 
directed toward women is similar to that seen at La Plata. The higher rate of 
violence is important because Kin Bineola is also a large Chaco Canyon 
outlier, located approximately 18 km south of the center of the canyon 
based on satellite mapping using Google Earth. This large pueblo site is 
believed to have served as a defensive outpost for Chaco Canyon against 
attacks from the south. Notably only 2 of the 14 (14.3 percent) children and 
one of the 5 (20.0 percent) adult males exhibited skeletal evidence of 
trauma, while 7 of the 11 (63.6 percent) adult females had trauma. 
Additionally, when compared to other sites in the Chaco Phenomenon, Kin 
Bineola clearly had an unusually high frequency of trauma against women. 
In fact, the only site with comparable rates was La Plata. This high 
incidence of trauma, particularly cranial trauma, suggests that, as at La 
Plata, some of the females at Kin Bineola were at greater risk of head 
wounds. 

One challenge we faced with Kin Bineola, however, is that the site was 
not excavated as carefully or as recently as La Plata; inadequate collection 
practices and poor preservation have resulted in recovered individuals 
primarily being represented by cranial elements. Thus, we could not 
evaluate if women with traumatic injuries at Kin Bineola were more robust 
and had more entheseal development, which would have indicated that they 
had engaged in harder physical labor (Martin et al. 2010). These women 


may represent nonlocals or captives in a system of raiding. Unfortunately, 
due to lack of records for the archaeological excavations at Kin Bineola, we 
could not determine the burial context of the women with head injuries at 
that site. Thus, fewer lines of evidence support the suggestion that these 
women represented a group of captives. Another limitation of this burial 
population is that the dates associated with the collection from Kin Bineola 
are unknown, so it is unclear exactly when during the Chaco Phenomenon 
the individuals were interred at the site. 

Evidence at both La Plata and Kin Bineola provides support for the 
notion that raiding for women and children was in place in New Mexico 
before Europeans arrived. Skeletal evidence for precontact raiding has also 
been recovered elsewhere in North America. Wilkinson (1997), analyzing 
the skeletal remains of a northeast Native American burial population, 
argued that women and children captives often eventually gained 
acceptance into communities of groups ancestral to the Iroquois. However, 
he also identified significant nonlethal trauma on the remains of young 
adult females. He posited that there was a well-established pattern of female 
submission, where violence was used to coerce females into accepting their 
fates as captives. Only when they accepted their fates were they afforded 
the opportunity to become part of the group. 

Raiding for young women in neighboring groups may serve as a means 
of replacing loved ones. Adult female captives also offer a means of 
increasing male raiders’ social status through the acquisition of more 
potential mates. Additionally, taking women and children captive can 
reduce economic demands on members of the community (both male and 
female) by providing an additional labor force. Therefore, even if captives 
were adopted into the community, they may still have been treated 
differently than local women and children were. 


Less Obvious Forms of Subjugation 


The remaining two sites analyzed in this chapter are the precontact 
Southwest site of Grasshopper Pueblo and the historic railroad town of 
Carlin, Nevada. While very different both spatially and temporally, these 
sites are discussed together because at both there seem to have been 
individuals who were likely part of a subordinate group, but to a lesser 
degree than found at La Plata and Kin Bineola. Grasshopper Pueblo is one 


of a few very large villages where multiple ethnic groups came together to 
inhabit the same settlement after the decline of the Chaco Phenomenon. 
Carlin is a site where a large number of immigrant Chinese laborers settled 
in a Euro-American community during a time when there was significant 
negative sentiment toward immigrant Chinese. 


Grasshopper Pueblo 


Grasshopper Pueblo is an important site in the Southwest because it is a 
large aggregate pueblo where a sizeable host Mogollon population 
cohabited with a smaller group of Ancestral Pueblo. While these two 
cultural traditions were both present at the site, archaeological evidence 
suggests a degree of spatial separation between the groups within different 
room blocks (Lowell 2010; Riggs 2005). Certain material remains, such as 
household ceramics, along with the spatial layout of households, indicate 
that a discrete identity was retained by the smaller group of Ancestral 
Pueblo immigrants (Lowell 2010:191). Because of the specific Pueblo 
characteristics retained (ceramics and household layout), Lowell argues that 
the immigrants were primarily women and children. She specifically 
suggests immigrant women and children were refugees attempting to escape 
the violence that was widespread throughout the Ancestral Pueblo world in 
the 1200s (Billman et al. 2000; Haas and Creamer 1996). 

Recently, Baustian and colleagues (2012), including the authors of this 
chapter, conducted a bioarchaeological analysis of skeletal remains from 
Grasshopper Pueblo to investigate if nonlocal women and children were 
being exploited in a system of social control. We found that there was no 
apparent pattern of trauma in the burial population that identified a single 
group at risk. Thus, violence did not appear to disproportionately affect the 
Ancestral Pueblo people more than their Mogollon counterparts. This 
finding is further supported by ongoing research by Baustian (2014). 
Additionally, no difference in trauma rate was noted between individuals by 
sex, with approximately 34 out of 103 (33 percent) adult females and 26 out 
of 78 (33 percent) adult males exhibiting cranial depression fractures 
(Baustian et al. 2012:106, Table 1). While rates of violence are similar 
among males and females at the site, a higher risk of violence early in life is 
apparent. A comparison of young and middle-aged adults indicates that this 
difference is statistically significant, with more traumatic injuries on young 
adults at the site: 27 out of 64 (42.2 percent) young adults and only 18 out 


of 77 (23.4 percent) middle-aged adults exhibited skeletal trauma (Baustian 
et al. 2012:106, Table 2). 

We concluded with our colleagues (Baustian et al. 2012) that, despite 
certain material remains that suggest the maintenance of a separate Pueblo 
identity, other archaeological and bioarchaeological findings point to a great 
deal of social cohesion at Grasshopper Pueblo. Several potential scenarios 
may explain the high rates of violence seen on both males and females at 
the site. The trauma we observed could simply be a result of increased 
infighting at the site as a result of the growing population. Alternately, the 
site periodically may have come under attack by outside groups raiding for 
resources, with resident males and females affected by violence associated 
with these raids. 

While acknowledging that these explanations for observed skeletal 
trauma at Grasshopper Pueblo (Bastian et al. 2012) remain viable and well- 
supported interpretations, we wish to explore an alternate hypothesis here. 
Specifically, our focus is the higher rate of violence found in younger 
individuals at Grasshopper Pueblo. We propose that this higher trauma rate 
may indicate a system of exploitation much milder than at La Plata or Kin 
Bineola. Instead of raids targeting women and children, we suggest the 
trauma patterns at Grasshopper Pueblo might indicate that both male and 
female “immigrants” were subject to a system of exploitation. Given the 
lower frequency of traumatic injury among middle-aged and elderly adults, 
it appears that only some Ancestral Pueblo residents were at risk while 
many eventually gained acceptance into the community and, with this 
acceptance, their continued vulnerability to trauma would have decreased. 
Lowell (2010) convincingly argues that clear habitation patterns at 
Grasshopper Pueblo separated the Mogollon from Ancestral Pueblo 
immigrants. We argue that this separation of living space shows that 
Ancestral Pueblo individuals would have endured a period of being the 
“other” before becoming accepted as members of the larger community. 
The imposition of the identity “other” may have increased tension in the 
community and led to heightened nonlethal violence between the members 
of the different groups. 

Ethnographic and ethnohistoric research among other populations in the 
Americas, such as the Yukpa (Halbmayer 2004) and Huron (Tooker 1962) 
examples mentioned above, offer support for this hypothesis. Incorporation 
has dominated our understanding of how the Yukpa of Venezuela as well as 


the Huron and other groups like the Iroquois in the northeast portion of the 
United States treated captives (Starna and Watkins 1991; Tooker 1962; 
Wilkinson 1997). In these groups, women and children captives were often 
adopted into their captors’ communities. Yet, among the Iroquois there is 
some suggestion that this “adoption” retained an element of social control 
such that captives who were not productive could be eventually killed 
(Richter 1983:533). Like at Grasshopper Pueblo (Allen et al. 1985; 
Baustian et al. 2012), scalping appears to have occurred during raids by the 
Huron and Iroquois; however, taking captives was apparently preferred 
(Richter 1983:534—-535; Tooker 1962:31). While many captives were 
brought to their captors’ villages to be adopted, other captured individuals 
were killed. Those captives who were killed often had their scalps removed 
(Richter 1983:534; Tooker 1962:34). In the recent reanalysis of skeletal 
remains from Grasshopper Pueblo, five individuals were identified with 
trauma indicative of scalping (Baustian et al. 2012:107). The Mogollon and 
Ancestral Pueblo have very different cultural histories from those of the 
Iroquois and the Huron, but the parallels between these case studies are 
nonetheless intriguing. Perhaps these five unfortunate individuals at 
Grasshopper Pueblo represent captives or “refugees” who were not 
incorporated into the group. 


Carlin, Nevada 


This skeletal collection included 13 individuals, all of Chinese descent 
and all male, who were excavated from a historic cemetery in the town of 
Carlin, located in the northeast portion of Nevada. Carlin is a town that the 
railroad built and was founded as the eastern terminus of the Humboldt 
Division of the Central Pacific Railroad in 1868 (Elliott and Rowley 
1987:114; Hall 2002:92—93; Toll 2002:26). 

Carlin became home to a number of Chinese immigrants in the middle to 
late 1800s. The burials in the cemetery were interred between 1885 and 
1923 (Chung et al. 2005; Schmidt 2006). Our understanding of the burials 
in Carlin is embedded in a rich historical and cultural context thanks to 
work by Chung and colleagues (2005), who provide a detailed description 
of the social and political context of the remains in “Venerate These Bones: 
Chinese American Funerary and Burial Practices as seen in Carlin, Elko 
County, Nevada,” a chapter in Chinese American Death Rituals: Respecting 
the Ancestors (Chung and Wegars 2005). The context of each burial was 


extrapolated by analysis of the site layout, mortuary pattern, and recovered 
archaeological material, along with a comprehensive examination of 
historical records (e.g., newspaper articles, government documents, 
coroner’s reports, and more). The reconstruction of each man’s social and 
political position and burial context reveals that the lives of Chinese 
immigrants in northern Nevada after the construction of the railroad had 
ceased were highly diverse. Some individuals were dressed in Western 
clothing and had more Americanized haircuts (Chung et al. 2005:131). The 
types of jobs that a Chinese immigrant living in Carlin could have had also 
varied, with some working in laundries or as cooks, while others were 
merchants or shopkeepers. Yet, despite the documented variations in the 
sociopolitical status of each individual man within the community, all were 
still Chinese. It is this ethnic identity that we suggest put them at risk in a 
system of exploitation. 

Historical documents clearly illustrate that in the late nineteenth century, 
when the examined individuals were living in northern Nevada, there was a 
strong bias against Chinese immigrants in the region. A prevailing negative 
opinion against Chinese in northern Nevada is documented by local 
newspaper articles (Chung et al. 2005:115—116), the establishment of an 
anti-Chinese league in nearby Virginia City, which aimed to close Chinese 
laundries (James et al. 1994:170), and the state legislature vote in 1880 that 
was 17,259 to 183 in support of banning Chinese immigration (Wren 
1904:82). Given the presence of strong hostility toward Chinese immigrants 
in the area, our reanalysis of the burials recovered from Carlin was focused 
on identifying signs of violence. 


Figure 3-3. Illustration of Chinese workers on the Central Pacific Railroad. 
(Courtesy of Harper's Weekly, originally published December 7, 1867.) 


According to Chung and colleagues (2005:108), in 1869 approximately 
five thousand Chinese laborers were released from the Central Pacific 
Railroad (Figur ). The notion that these workers were released points to 
the reality of working conditions at the time: Some Chinese laborers were 
contracted to companies much like indentured servants of the colonial 
period. Pejoratively referred to as “coolies” (Boswell 1986), subjugated 
Chinese laborers were found worldwide in locales as diverse as Australia 


(Anderson and Mitchell 1981), South Africa (Harris 2010), Cuba (Hu- 
Dehart 1993), and British Guiana (Ali 2001). Yet, the way that the Chinese 


were viewed and treated in these various global contexts differed 
significantly (Gonzalez-Tennant 2011). In the United States, Chinese 


immigrants faced active discrimination. In 1882, anti-Chinese sentiment 


culminated in passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act, prohibiting the 
continued immigration of Chinese laborers (Figure 3-4) 
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Figure 3-4. Illustration of anti-Chinese sentiment and the Chinese Exclusion 


Act. (Courtesy of Frank Leslie's Iliustrated Newspaper, originally published 
April 1, 1882.) 


However, even prior to this law, clear social and political inequalities 
between Chinese and Euro-American communities were evident (Cassel 
2002; Chung and Wegars 2005; Ellis et al. 2011; Fosha and Leatherman 
2008; Lister and Lister 1989a, 1989b; Zhu 1997). By acknowledging this 
inequality, we do not mean to imply that the immigrant Chinese were 
helpless victims. In California, Baxter’s (2008) research shows that they 
established social organizations—often referred to as tongs (Bennett 1900; 
Light 1974; Reynolds 1935; Wu 1927), congregated in Chinatown districts 
in cities in which they lived, and even took legal action against 
discriminatory laws (Baxter 2008:30—-31). In Nevada, during the 1880 
election mentioned above, there were amendments passed by an 
overwhelming majority to extend the night of suffrage and officeholding to 
all males “notwithstanding color or previous condition of servitude” (Wren 
1904:82). Instead, we suggest that the prevailing negative attitudes Chinese 
immigrants faced, much like those faced by Mexican migrant workers today 
(Holmes 2013; Vogel 2007), were often not overt and did not necessarily 
result in physical violence. Following the work of Paul Farmer and his 
colleagues (2006), we argue that the consequence of the anti-Chinese 
sentiments was that in general it had an impact on their health and well- 
being—and this impact can be read on their bones. 

To provide a case study, we focus on another recent bioarchaeological 
analysis by the authors of this chapter (Harrod et al. 2013). This analysis 
found that Chinese immigrants living in Carlin, Nevada, were at increased 
risk of a variety of health problems including pathological conditions—such 
as periosteal reactions, osteolitic lesions, porotic hyperostosis—and general 
skeletal degeneration—such as degenerative joint disease (DJD). There 
were also noticeable activity-related skeletal changes, with all the Chinese 
worker burial remains having at least moderately developed entheses and 
others having severe development, suggesting high labor demands. Finally, 
some form of nonlethal trauma was identified on each individual examined, 
and two additionally exhibited lethal trauma. Many of the pathological 
conditions and activity-related changes could not be scored for Burial 2 
because the skeletal elements were not observable given that the body was 
naturally mummified (i.e., the body still had a significant amount of dry 
tissue covering the bones). Excluding Burial 2, of the individuals analyzed 
in this project, 12 out of 12 (100.0 percent) have a cranial depression 
fracture. These fractures range in size and severity, and a few of the 


traumatic injuries are minor divots in the ectocranial surface. Finally, 10 out 
of 13 individuals (76.9 percent) have multiple traumatic injuries that may 
have occurred at different times. The high rate of individuals with multiple 
injuries may indicate injury recidivism in the Carlin population. 

The data collected from the bodies of male Chinese laborers in Carlin 
suggest that these individuals were targeted in a system of subjugation. As a 
caveat, we should note that some researchers have argued that such violence 
was not a consequence of subjugation by the dominant Euro-American 
society but rather the result of rivalry between different Chinese groups or 
organizations, or tongs (Lister and Lister 1989a:86). However, even if this 
is true, ethnographic literature suggests that the competition between 
Chinese groups was a consequence of American values at the time (Light 
1974). For example, Chinese immigrants were at much greater risk of being 
targeted during times of economic hardship (Ong 1984). Thus, the role of 
tongs was to provide more social power to their members, which often 
would result in competition, as each tong attempted to assert itself in the 
dominant Euro-American population (Wong 2006:131). 

An important point emphasized in this analysis is that, although women 
and children are disproportionally targeted in many systems of slavery and 
captivity, we should not conclude that men were not also at risk of 
exploitation in systems of social control. In the Atlantic slave trade, 
research suggests that, although slave owners’ gender and age preferences 
for their workers varied over time and by location (e.g., America or West 
Indies), at least at one point in time, males were enslaved at a higher rate 
than females or children (Eltis and Engerman 1992, 1993). Males also 
dominated many systems of indentured servitude or contract labor, which is 
apparent in Carlin as well as in historical analyses of other case studies 
(Wokeck 1997). 


Conclusion 


Ethnographic, archaeological, and bioarchaeological research has clearly 
illustrated that violence is found in many cultures around the world and 
through time (Gat 2006; Keeley 1996; Martin et al. 2012). It is also well 
established that, in general, males are at a greater risk of violence or are at 
least more likely to die because of violent encounters. More recently, 


bioarchaeological research has begun to demonstrate that women and 
children have also been at serious risk of violence in many societies but that 
the traces of this violence often have been overlooked because these 
traumas rarely resulted in death. Raids often leave the adult males of the 
community dead, with adult females and children taken as captives (Barr 
2005; Cameron 2008, 2011; Martin and Osterholtz 2012). 

Scholars’ disproportionate focus on violence against men 1s clearly 
reflected in the descriptions of raiding in the Northeast that Tooker (1962) 
and Richter (1983) provide. These accounts focus on the torture inflicted on 
male captives but provide little or no description of how women and 
children were treated after being captured, beyond stating that they became 
part of the society. The problem is that becoming part of a society does not 
necessarily impart adopted captives with the same rights and 
responsibilities as locals. Richter revealingly states, “If those who were 
adopted made a sincere effort to please their new relatives and to assimilate 
into village society, they could expect a long life; if they displeased, they 
were quietly and unceremoniously killed” (Richter 1983:533). The 
preceding quote points to the continued risks that adopted captives faced, 
which aligns with Marshall’s observations in Chapter | (this volume) about 
the ambiguous and persistent nature of subjugation. 

Violence in the form of raiding and captive taking is common practice 
and has been documented in many early pre-state populations (for case 
studies, see Cameron 2008). Violence associated with subjugation includes 
abduction, exploitation, and enslavement (Barr 2005; Brooks 2002; 
Patterson 1982). As Cameron and Martin recently observed, “Whether wife 
or slave, captive women were most highly valued in non-state societies for 
their labor” (2012:4). Clearly, arguing about the terms that we use (slave, 
captive, or indentured servant) is less important than understanding that 
there is a multitude of ways that people can be exploited and that this 
exploitation, whatever we call it, is often marked through trauma on their 
bones. 

Archaeological and bioarchaeological research on the development of 
systems of social control that resulted in slavery, captivity, or indentured 
servitude are critical because they provide us with a better picture of how 
such practices of subjugation are embedded in cultural ideology (Cameron 
and Martin 2012). The importance of using archaeology to study systems of 
subjugation is highlighted by recent research on slavery and indentured 


servitude in colonial New York at a plantation in the Bronx. At this site, 
although written records exist that confirm the existence of a system of 
social control, archaeological analysis found few to no material traces of 
social inequality (Bankoff and Winter 2005:314). This revelation is crucial 
because, for every case of exploitation we can document in the past, there 
are likely many other systems of social control that have gone unnoticed. 
The four case studies presented in this chapter show bioarchaeological 
evidence for systems of social control that target and exploit certain 
individuals within a society. Our analysis points to the need to expand 
archaeologists’ understanding of what systems of social control are 
identified as slavery. Although the manifestation of subjugation varies in 
each society in terms of severity and duration (1.e., La Plata compared to 
Grasshopper Pueblo), these case studies illustrate examples of how people 
under various forms of subjugation are at increased risk of violence, poor 
health, excessive labor, and early death. 

The use of coercion and violence as a means of social control over 
individuals is a very old human practice stretching deep into our history, 
and it continues to thrive in recent times as well. Although slavery is 
outlawed, there are at least 27 million enslaved people in the world today 
(Bales 1999:256; Bowe 2008:xvii). Like in the past, subjugation of people 
in the modern world in places like Thailand has revealed that these systems 
of exploitation revolve around the use of people both as sources of labor 
and sex (Bales 1999:71). Thus, the overarching importance of 
understanding subjugation in the past is that it provides a means of 
assessing what ideologies and worldviews allow for and normalize the 
continuation of slavery, captivity, and indentured servitude in the modern 
world (Cameron and Martin 2012:5). 
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Abstract: Slavery in the Atlantic World from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century is 
primarily understood within the context of the American plantation complex. What is 
missing from our understanding of the enslaved condition during this period is the 
experience of trading company castle slaves along the West African coast. The Gambia River 
was among the first regions of West Africa incorporated into the Atlantic World in the mid- 
fifteenth century. By the close of the seventeenth century, the coastal polity of Niumi 
emerged as the center of trade on the river. Here, the British Royal Africa Company 
established its main base of operations on James Island as well as at outposts at Juffure and 
San Domingo. Within the commercial center, the San Domingo settlement was primarily 
occupied by company castle slaves throughout the eighteenth century. These individuals 
were foreigners, disconnected from their homes. In addition, we may assume that they were 
subject to the ills of Atlantic slavery and remained vulnerable to the threat of sale across the 
Atlantic. This chapter calls into question the archaeological visibility and material expression 
of company castle slaves’ identity as a marginal community through a comparison of 
material assemblages from the castle slave site of San Domingo and elite deposits in the 
trading town of Juffure. 


Introduction 


Archaeological research on Atlantic World slavery has been dominated 
by investigations of former plantations in the United States and the British 
Caribbean. More recently, a growing body of research on plantations in 
South America as well as the French, Dutch, and Danish Caribbean has 
emerged. The archaeological study of plantation slavery during the Atlantic 
World from the late sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth century has highlighted 


the ethnic diversity of Africans brought to the Americas, enslaved people’s 
acts of resistance and accommodation, and the everyday lives of laborers 
(for recent reviews, see Fennell 2011; Ogundiran and Falola 2007; 
Singleton 2010). This body of scholarship typically contends that the 
experience of Atlantic World slavery by the enslaved, when compared to 
other instances of enslavement in world history, was unique because the 
racial classification and capitalist system of labor organization in the 
Americas shaped the plantation slaves’ lives and identities (Genovese 
1974:3-6; Orser 1998; Patterson 1982:7). Archaeologists’ emphasis on the 
plantation complex has overshadowed the diverse contexts in which 
Atlantic-era slaves lived and labored. Enslaved labor was used at military 
forts in the Caribbean, company trading posts in West Africa, mines in the 
Americas, urban households, mills, and a variety of other settings that 
archaeologists are only beginning to investigate. Comparative analysis of 
these settings has not developed apace with plantation studies largely 
because archaeologists interested in nonplantation slavery are often 
hampered by the difficulty of isolating deposits that can be unambiguously 
associated with the enslaved living and working among free individuals 
(Cameron, ed. 2008). 

On plantations, enslavement was enmeshed within a particular set of 
labor conditions manifested by spatial segregation, which has allowed 
archaeologists to isolate discrete deposits and structures associated with the 
enslaved. As researchers have achieved a better understanding of the varied 
nature of enslaved people’s experiences in the New World, it has become 
clear that there is not a predictable material signature or artifact pattern on 
all plantations (see Moore 2009). Though certain artifacts, such as 
colonoware, are primarily found in deposits associated with slave cabins or 
villages, they do not appear in all enslaved contexts in the United States. 
Moreover, many researchers acknowledge that there are no universal 
material markers that can be attributed to all enslaved communities in the 
Caribbean region (see Armstrong 2008; Hauser and DeCorse 2003). 
Researchers have documented sources of variation between different 
regions where slave plantations existed, including the types of crops being 
cultivated, the labor system employed, where slaves originated in Africa, 
gender demographics among the enslaved, and the backgrounds of the 
planters (Genovese 1974; also see Bates, this volume; Hauser, this volume; 
Singleton, this volume). Scholars have also noted variation in planters’ 


level of involvement in the day-to-day lives of their slaves, planters’ or 
overseers’ views on punishment, and planters’ wealth and ability to 
provision their labor force. These locally specific circumstances are 
discernible through inventories, diaries, maps, and other documents and 
may be identified through archaeological investigations and landscape 
studies of plantation ruins. 

Archaeological research of New World slavery is often juxtaposed with 
research at contemporaneous West African sites associated with the slave 
trade. Most research on Atlantic slavery in West Africa has examined the 
impact of slavery on those communities that were raided or that sold human 
chattel (Stahl 2004; Swanepoel 2011; see also Monroe, this volume; 
Norman, this volume). Europeans experienced great difficulty in 
establishing plantations in West Africa. The exception was the Danes, who 
established several plantations in coastal Ghana dating to the late eighteenth 
and into the mid-nineteenth centuries (DeCorse 1993:160—161). Bredwa- 
Mensah (2004, 2008) has interpreted archaeological deposits associated 
with the enslaved on some of these plantations within the framework of 
resistance developed by archaeologists working in New World contexts. His 
transatlantic comparison of plantation slavery is largely informed by 
investigations of American and British Caribbean plantations. Ergo, the 
examination of Atlantic World slaves in West Africa has, until recently, 
been focused on the plantation context. This is partially due to the inability 
to isolate Atlantic slaves in other contexts (see DeCorse 2001:35) unless 
there are separate dwelling areas, as typically occurs on plantations (cf. 
Thiaw 2011). 

Plantation laborers were restricted to more or less clearly delineated 
village spaces that are marked on maps, in tax records, in planters’ diaries, 
or on other documents, and thus, spatially segregated deposits associated 
with enslaved people are relatively easy to find on plantations. One major 
obstacle in the study of plantation slavery is the continued occupation of 
slave village sites by emancipated laborers since the transition from 
bondage is often not marked with a corresponding horizon in the 
archaeological record. The methods by which archaeologists locate spaces 
associated with enslaved laborers on plantations are also fairly predictable, 
drawing on the logic of how plantation space was designed in order to 
maximize production: Laborers typically lived in close proximity to 
agricultural fields and processing facilities. Isolating contexts related to 


status within plantation estates, including contexts associated with free 
laborers, overseers, and planters, has allowed for comparisons of these 
different socioeconomic classes in order to better understand the 
consumption patterns of enslaved laborers and the market access they 
maintained. 

However, the type of identification that enables such comparisons is not 
always possible outside plantation contexts. To demonstrate this point, this 
chapter offers the case study of San Domingo, a small village on the 
Gambia River, where the presence of Atlantic castle slaves is historically 
documented. Castle slaves were individuals brought from different regions 
of the West African coast and owned by the trading companies for whom 
they labored to maintain castles and forts. The Royal African Company and 
succeeding Committee of Merchants record books suggest that these were 
the only occupants of the San Domingo settlement from the mid- to late 
eighteenth century, creating a spatially segregated context for enslaved 
workers comparable to enslaved laborer villages in the Americas. 

In the Atlantic context, race signaled an individual’s enslaved status in 
many New World societies. Free persons of African descent living in 
colonies or countries where slavery was practiced often had to possess 
documentation proving their nonslave status and to present it upon demand. 
Conversely, persons of African descent enslaved by European trading 
companies on the West African coast experienced Atlantic slavery 
differently, residing among predominately free Africans in a majority 
African society, where African rulers set the terms of exchange. The form 
of Atlantic slavery that European trading companies practiced existed 
alongside indigenous African forms, but these types of slavery were not 
comparable in terms of the position of the enslaved vis-a-vis the broader 
society in West Africa (see DeCorse 2001:35). Furthermore, the experience 
of enslaved people owned by trading companies, and the experience of 
other institutionally owned slaves like those owned by religious orders 
(Lenik 2011:54), was not always comparable to that of enslaved people 
owned by individuals or families. Castle slaves’ movements in the 
landscape and interactions with the local population were marked by ethnic, 
but not racial, distinctions that could be overcome by adopting certain 
cultural practices to blend in (Stahl 2008:36—37). Racial distinctions only 
emerged when slaves interacted with European company employees and 
British soldiers who did not directly own slaves but simply managed them. 


The plantation and the company fort or factory represent two very 
different contexts within which Atlantic slaves lived. Due to the degree of 
domination and control exercised over slaves on plantation estates, the 
power structure is often visible within the built environment itself. The 
experiences of enslaved workers at company forts or factories in West 
Africa are less easily accessible in the archaeological record. A comparison 
of archaeological deposits from the castle slave occupation of San Domingo 
and deposits associated with elites (likely noble families and traders) from 
the nearby trading town of Juffure (Figure 4-1) paints a more complicated 
picture of what enslaved people experienced during the Atlantic era. The 
picture that emerges at the trading center San Domingo is not analogous to 
that of enslaved laborers’ lives on plantations. Indeed, the San Domingo 
and Juffure data sets reveal few significant or substantive differences. This 
lack of differentiation suggests that the material condition of Atlantic World 
slavery may not always be detected without documentary sources to clearly 
link specific assemblages with enslaved individuals. As Marshall articulates 
in the introduction to this volume, the identification of slavery in the 
material record throughout world history is a goal with which 
archaeologists continue to grapple. This chapter’s case study from the 
Gambia emphasizes the inherent difficulty of interpreting archaeological 
deposits in relation to enslavement without the aid of complementary 
sources, such as documents or oral histories. 

This chapter addresses two separate themes within a comparative 
archaeological approach to slavery. First, it presents a particular context in 
which Atlantic-era enslavement occurred that is connected to, but distinct 
from, plantation slavery. This case study thus highlights the variability of 
the enslaved condition throughout the Atlantic region. When advocating for 
a comparative approach to slavery, some archaeologists have downplayed 
the importance of local context in determining material traces of slavery 
(see Webster 2008), yet the recognition of variability tied to region and time 
period has remained central to the development of most comparative 
approaches (see Cameron, ed. 2008). Second, this study demonstrates the 
difficulty of identifying slavery in the archaeological record without 
multiple lines of evidence. I focus on a number of deposits from San 
Domingo and Juffure that are representative of either episodic meals similar 
to hosting events or everyday consumption and deposition (Gijanto and 
Walshaw 2014). The integration of castle slaves into the broader society in 


which they lived is revealed by particular material categories, including 
dietary remains such as fauna and botanicals, ceramics, tobacco pipes, and 
European trade beads. Through this research on a group of people and a 
settlement with minimal documentary references and no oral sources, I 
demonstrate the difficulty inherent in identifying traces of slavery in the 


archaeological record based on material signatures alone (see Pearson 
2005:24). 


The Gambia 


Figure 4-1. Atiantic-era settiements associated with the coastal commercial 
center on the Gambia River. 


The Niumi Commercial Center 


The Gambia River was among the first regions of West Africa to be 
incorporated into the Atlantic World in the mid-fifteenth century. As 
European traders began to enter the river on a regular basis in the sixteenth 


century, a string of villages—including Juffure and San Domingo—was 
established in Niumi by their African counterparts to take advantage of the 
growing commercial opportunities. These villages also served as meeting 
points for maritime and overland trade networks from the interior (Wright 
2010:85—89). By the eighteenth century, a local commercial center had 
emerged in Niumi with a diverse community of Mande traders, Muslim 
clerics, Luso-African merchants, and employees of European trading 
companies, in addition to local Mandinka and Wolof residents not directly 
participating in commercial exchange (Wright 2010:85—91). To varying 
degrees, all such inhabitants were connected to the Atlantic World through 
some form of production, consumption, or exchange. 

Juffure was the largest village within the new commercial center. Oral 
sources indicate that it was likely settled by an Islamic clerical and trading 
family with cooperation from Luso-Africans at nearby San Domingo 
sometime between 1495 and 1520 (Wright 2010:91). Juffure was a trading 
village since its founding. It was the closest village on the north bank to the 
British military and trading fort on James Island, for which it served as a 
fresh water source; James Island’s dependence on Juffure, coupled with 
Juffure’s proximity to the French fort and trading house Albreda on the 
mainland, drove the British to continuously seek to maintain a permanent 
presence at the village, which was finally accomplished in 1727 (Letters 
from Royal African Company to the Gambia, 1 Dec. 1720 through 19 May 
1737, T70/55, British National Archives [BNA], London) (see Figure 4-1). 
The village fell into decline in the early nineteenth century as the formal 
British colony in the Gambia was established in 1816, after which point the 
British moved all their economic and military operations to the coast. 

San Domingo began as one of the numerous Luso-African settlements 
on the Gambia River and later transitioned into a British Royal African 
Company outpost by the early eighteenth century. Before the mid- 
eighteenth century, it is described as an exclusively Luso-African 
community. From oral histories collected by Donald Wright, it can be 
inferred that San Domingo was established prior to the sixteenth century 
because some of its residents helped found nearby Juffure as stated above 
(Wright 2010:91). The first appearance of San Domingo in the documentary 
record is in 1651, on a Dutch map that also shows French Albreda and 
Juffure (Gamble 1999). Labat’s map from 1728, labels a spot approximately 
where the site of San Domingo is located as a “chique”; this term suggests 


that it was either a place of tobacco production or heavy tobacco 
consumption (Gamble 1999:30). This same nomenclature appears again on 
Lieutenant James Fiddes’s 1783 map of the river postdating the Royal 
African Company’s removal from the area and coinciding with the end of 
activities on the river of the successor company—the Committee of 
Merchants (BNA, “Plan of the Entrance of the River Gambia,” Dec. 1783, 
map, MPG/222). The Fiddes map stands out among these three maps 
because the cartographer sketched individual structures and the boundaries 
of the village. While I recognize that “artistic license” is possibly at work, 
this map suggests that the village was sizable at the close of the eighteenth 
century (Figure 4-2). 


Castle Slaves on the Gambia River 


The castle slave experience on the West African coast differed in many 
respects from the experience of chattel slaves on plantations in the New 
World despite castle slaves’ role in agricultural production (see DeCorse 
2001:35). Castle slaves belonged to various British trading companies 
operating between the West African coast and New World colonies rather 
than to private citizens. These workers’ situations were more similar to 
those of British slave soldiers (Schroedl and Ahlman 2002) or Jesuit-owned 
slaves in the New World (Lenik 2011). These individuals belonged to the 
company, and were used as skilled labor to maintain the company’s forts 
and factories. Company logs reveal little about the regional identities, 
genders, or ages of the castle slaves working for the Royal African 
Company on the Gambia River or its successor, the Committee of 
Merchants, which took over commercial monopoly of the river in the 
1750s. While passing statements refer to some of the castle slaves’ origins 
on the Gold Coast (modern-day Ghana) throughout company 
correspondence (BNA, T70 series), no direct reference to workers’ 
ethnicities is present in the company’s Gambia journals (BNA, T70/55). 
The general correspondence between shareholders in London and company 
officials along the West African coast instead details the need for slaves at 
the forts and out factories, the preferred occupations that the company 
sought in such workers, and offenses made toward the company by these 
individuals (e.g., see BNA, T70/7). Insights into the daily lives of castle 
slaves at San Domingo may be gleaned from the entrepreneurial activities 


the slaves engaged in related to agricultural production. The experience of 
castle slaves at San Domingo clearly differs from that of their counterparts 
at James Fort who were linguisters (guides), boatmen, and even 
infantrymen and sentries in the 1750s and 1760s when the British were 
under attack by the French. 


Figure 4-2. Location of San Domingo, labeled chique, as well as the village of 
Juffure. (Adapted from the Fiddes Map.) 


The earliest reference to Royal African Company activities at San 
Domingo is an October 31, 1723, letter that discusses the council minutes 
“of Oct. 16th 1722, touching the making Plantations of Indigo and Cotton at 
St. Domingo” (BNA, T70/55). A second entry from an August 3, 1724, 
letter describes the difficulties encountered in vegetable salt production at 
San Domingo, providing further information about the company’s 


attempted enterprises at the site (BNA, T70/7). There are continual 
references to these and other endeavors at San Domingo into the 1730s 
throughout the correspondences between the governor at James Island and 
shareholders in London (BNA, T70/55). 

Royal African Company employee Francis Moore provides the most 
detailed description of the physical site and character of San Domingo. He 
describes the presence of a well to supply the garrison at James Fort plus 
housing for the resident company castle slaves who cut wood and 
maintained the well (Moore 1738:54). In terms of the size and construction 
of the outpost, he simply writes that it “consists only of a few round huts” 
(Moore 1738:54). References to the arrangement or location of this site are 
absent from the Royal African Company records, which are primarily 
restricted to trade accounts at and between established factories. The most 
detailed entry is from 1734—one year after Moore left the Gambia River— 
which describes brickmaking at the site and the possible construction of a 
fishing tank (BNA, journal, T70/550, 1 Jan. 1726/7—12 Sept. 1728). Based 
on employee lists, it is clear that only one or two company employees were 
stationed there at any given time. A final reference to San Domingo is 
found in British company correspondence from 1751, when the well and 
slaves were seized by the Niumi mansa or king (Gray 1966:220). However, 
this was at the point of transition between the Royal African Company and 
the Committee of Merchants’ takeover of the river trade. On the Fiddes 
map, the location of San Domingo is marked by the term chique again in 
1783, and its depicted size demonstrates growth since Moore’s visit, 
suggesting that the committee resumed commercial activities at the site 
(BNA, MPG/222) (see Figure 4-2). Interestingly, no reference to tobacco 
production appears in the company records that I have examined. However, 
archaeological evidence of tobacco consumption has been identified in the 
form of locally produced red clay tobacco pipes. By 1826, San Domingo 
presumably had been abandoned because it does not appear on the British 
survey map of the ceded mile in Niumi (BNA, “Plan of Albreda,” map, CO 
700). 


Marginalization as Socioeconomic Experience 


Enslaved individuals have long been assumed to have marginal 
existences due to their position as property, outsiders, or fallen members of 
society (see Patterson 1982). The concept of marginalization is commonly 
used in archaeological analyses but has gone largely undefined and is rarely 
explicitly addressed in such studies (e.g., see Brighton 2009; Horning 
2007). Marginalization is more often than not treated as a predefined 
condition requiring little of the in-depth analysis that is typically given to 
other identities such as gender, ethnicity, or status. Economic, social, and 
political conditions of marginality at times may overlap (Mills and Coles 
1998; Turner and Young 2007) and may not be easily materially 
differentiated when broader social contexts are unknown. Cullen and Pretes 
(2000), drawing on Lefebvre’s (1991) analysis of spatial dialectics, argue 
that each of these forms of marginality is a relative condition that can only 
be perceived by “moving from one reference point to another [which] 
changes the meaning of marginality, making it a fluid, relative concept” 
(Cullen and Pretes 2000:217; see also Singleton 2001). In this vein, being 
marginal is a complex state that is only meaningful when understood in 
relation to particular systems that in turn have the potential to make spaces 
and persons marginal through various social, economic, or political 
pressures (Brown et al. 1998:147). Throughout the Atlantic World, slaves 
were marginalized within society to varying degrees. It is the local context 
that determined the degree of marginalization, and our ability to identify the 
material record of enslaved people is guided by an awareness of how 
slavery was defined and practiced in the time and place being studied. How 
a Slave was defined in turn affected enslaved peoples’ participation in 
broader economic exchanges and social interactions. 

A central tenet of the comparative approach to slavery is the need to 
describe and define the forms of slavery that existed and the conditions 
under which enslaved individuals lived in comparison to broader society. 
The aspect of comparative slavery scrutinized here concerns the material 
visibility of the enslaved based on an analysis of artifacts from deposits 
known to have been created by enslaved people. Those societies that 
sanctioned slavery are often assumed to have been highly stratified, a 
stratification in theory with two extreme ends—free and not free.! Slavery 
has been defined broadly as the condition of “unfreedom” and as such is the 
polar opposite of freedom (Bradley and Cartledge 2011:1). Chattel slavery 
dominated the Atlantic World and is considered by many scholars of 


slavery to be the most “unfree” form of this peculiar institution. In her 
review of the academic debate on slavery, Miers (2003:2) defines the chattel 
slave as “someone under complete domination of an owner who has powers 
of life and death over him or her.” This is echoed by Alexander (2001:45), 
who writes that “a slave is a human being who is the property of, and 
entirely subject to, another human being.” This loss of power is equated 
with social death by Patterson (1982:46), who characterizes slavery as an 
institutionalized form of marginality. Enslaved peoples’ degree of 
subjugation, or powerlessness, ultimately determined their experiences at 
different times and places in human history (Patterson 1982:4). 

Archaeological studies of slavery have grappled with this variability and 
many professionals have attempted to define the broader social, legal, and 
economic circumstances that fostered and supported slavery, the people 
who were subjected to enslavement, and the experience of enslavement at 
various times and places (see Cameron 2008; Hall 2000; Webster 2005; 
Wesler 2008). Such emphasis on the condition or state of slavery focuses 
attention on the legal or economic circumstances that contributed to the 
emergence of systems of slavery in global contexts (Siegel 1945) and also 
sheds light on the enslaved experience through the material record 
(Singleton 2010). Lane and MacDonald (eds. 2011:3) have argued that “the 
degree of visibility of slaves and slavery in the archaeological record is 
informed by how a ‘slave’ is defined, since preference for one or other of 
the competing definitions of slavery inevitably constrains how and when 
the existence of slavery may be recognized in archaeological contexts” (see 
also Taylor 2005). If the definition of chattel slavery put forth by Miers 
(2003:2) is accepted, then the enslaved individual is extremely marginalized 
and alienated, existing in opposition to the broader free society. However, 
such a narrow definition belies the variety of forms of enslavement that 
have been identified throughout the world (Miers 2003). It is this problem 
of definition (see Lane and MacDonald 2011; Taylor 2005:225) that has 
been the most challenging for archaeologists working in places and time 
periods lacking oral or written sources that might illuminate the particular 
form of enslavement practiced. 

In his review of archaeological inquiry into Islam and slavery in Africa, 
Alexander (2001:44) lamented that the “present inability of archaeologists 
to recognize slavery and its effect on societies without using literary 
evidence remains one of the last major field problems of the discipline.” 


Cameron (2008) has taken up this problem, proposing a number of ways in 
which captives, who at times were slaves, have altered the societies into 
which they were introduced. Emphasizing periods and locales for which 
documents are not available, Cameron (2008:19) suggests these “invisible 
citizens” can be seen materially through alterations in food or craft 
production (see also Habicht-Mauche 2008). However, she does not go so 
far as to say that slaves can be distinguished from other captives when 
complementary lines of evidence are not available to aid archaeological 
interpretation. Finding material traces of Atlantic-era plantation slaves is 
less difficult since archaeologists typically can spatially isolate enslaved 
households (e.g., Armstrong and Kelly 2000) and occasionally may be able 
to link known individuals to deposits within slave villages or to individual 
cabins (Wilkie 2000). The challenge, then, is identifying the traces of slaves 
who lived in nonplantation contexts where there were no clearly delineated 
domestic spaces assigned exclusively to them or using other data sets to 
identify villages or spaces as former slave habitations (cf. Robertshaw and 
Duncan 2008). 

Castle slaves in the Gambia were purchased by European trading 
companies as skilled labor. They served as guides for company and private 
traders on the river, carpenters, and bricklayers. Many were made 
apprentices to company employees in order to gain or refine those skills 
(BNA, T70/29). As Africans living in an Atlantic context where African 
powers set the terms of trade and conditions under which European 
merchants lived, castle slaves enjoyed more freedom than their counterparts 
on plantations; the general definitions of slavery previously discussed thus 
do not well describe their experiences (DeCorse 2001:35). Moreover, the 
training invested in them as artisans and interpreters further set them apart 
from those slaves shipped across the Atlantic for sale in the Americas as 
chattel. The conditions under which castle slaves labored for trading 
companies differed from the conditions faced by chattel slaves on 
plantations. In turn, these workers’ degree of separation from the larger 
society also varied. 

The marginal status of castle slaves at San Domingo was social rather 
than economic. Castle slaves, like many company employees, received 
wages from the company in the form of goods (BNA, Letters from the 
Coast of Africa to Committee of Merchants Trading in Africa, T70/30, 
1753-1758). These wages were meant to be equivalent to their board, 


which would ideally be returned to the company through the purchase of 
provisions (BNA, T70/29). However, since the company was continually 
understocked and lacked the necessary stores to support their employees 
and military personnel, it relied heavily on local mansas and village heads 
for provisions. Both company employees and castle slaves were often left to 
supplement their provisions independently using the goods they received as 
wages to barter with the local populace for foodstuffs, laundering, or other 
services (Moore 1738:46). While slaves throughout the Atlantic region 
were at times afforded the opportunity to earn money by selling goods they 
produced, like ceramics (Hauser 2008) or baskets (Berlin 1998:34), in 
addition to excess foodstuffs from provision grounds (Genovese 1974:537), 
such income was typically supplemental and not the main source of their 
subsistence. 

The specific goods paid to castle slaves were not always recorded in the 
company records that survive, yet slaves’ agency in accepting or declining 
goods is evident in the Committee of Merchants correspondence. For 
example, in a letter to shareholders in London dated April 24, 1758, Tobias 
Lisle wrote that the indent enclosed for the next year’s expenses included a 
calculation of the “goods most advantageous for paying servants and castle 
slaves’ wages” (BNA, 170/30). The advantageous goods were in all 
likelihood those that had strong purchasing power on the river or 
alternatively were markers of status. In a previous correspondence (April 
28, 1757), Lisle noted that beads—including “Carolina small red, and oval 
blue egg beads”—were “infinitely better” than corral beads for paying 
salaries (BNA, T70/30). The payment of castle slaves in goods allowed 
them to enter the local markets through their possession of valued items 
from across the Atlantic. As such, their experience as slaves under the 
direction of Europeans was different from that of Africans sold into the 
plantation system across the Atlantic. 

Castle slaves’ relative social position within forts and at outposts on the 
Gambia River also was not as clearly understood as the social position of 
the privately owned plantation slave. In a letter dated November 16, 1761, 
the Committee of Merchants sought legal counsel regarding a case of 
poisoning at the fort on James Island: 


The African Committee having lately received a letter from their Governor of James Fort 
Gambia informing them that a Black carpenter, a slave on that Fort has, from several strong 
circumstances appeared to have been guilty of poisoning several Castle slaves and others; the 


committee are very desirous of knowing whether any instance of a murder by a slave ever 
happened on the coast in the old company’s time; and if so, in what manner such offender 
was punished by their officers [BNA, T70/29]. 


Following the advice received, the company informed the governor of 
James Island on March 1, 1762, that, 


In regard to Hector the Black carpenter; who you say from several strong circumstances 
appears to have been guilty of poison many slaves and others; as we have us no Power of 
Life and Death, we cannot give any orders for his execution, even supposing the facts could 
be produced upon him, all that we can direct is to sell him upon the best terms you can and 
thereby get rid of the dangerous villain [BNA, T70/29]. 


The fact that Hector was a castle slave and not a soldier protected him from 
capital punishment. The governor and the company lacked “the power of 
life and death” over Hector despite his belonging to the company. As an 
institutionally owned slave, he avoided death for his crimes and instead was 
sold across the Atlantic. This inability to execute Hector the way a non- 
enslaved individual would have been for committing the same crime 
suggests that the level of domination and control that could be exercised by 
an individual master as presented by Miers (2003:2) and Alexander 
(2001:45) was not the same as that afforded to a company. In effect, 
Hector’s marginal slave identity spared him from the execution that a free 
person would have suffered at the fort. 

Researchers have characterized enslaved communities in the Atlantic 
World as marginal in comparison to the societies in which they resided 
based on predominantly socioeconomic circumstances and limitations to 
personal freedoms. The challenge for an archaeologist investigating an 
Atlantic slavery site is first to identify the archaeological contexts that can 
be attributed to free and unfree people. This chapter’s case study from the 
Gambia demonstrates the different degrees and types of marginality 
suffered by privately and by institutionally owned slaves. Archaeologists 
thus cannot evaluate the marginal state of an enslaved individual without 
understanding the specific aspect of marginality being considered and, thus, 
compared. Will marginality be marked by the presence or absence of 
particular artifacts? Will marginality be measured on an economic scale of 
value? Can ratios of artifact types reflect differences between free and 
unfree status? Such questions deserve more explicit consideration from 
researchers. 


Marginality is often assumed as a “condition” of slavery whereby the 
slave is marginal, or invisible, in the public realm beyond the presence of 
their labor. Such an understanding is reminiscent of Patterson’s (1982:46) 
concept of social death as institutionalized marginality. The enslaved were 
relegated to the lowest level of society based on notions of freedom and 
economic success. Slaves also typically faced restricted access to the 
economic sphere; thus, marginality is almost always equated with poverty 
or, at least, with an impoverished state of existence. Researchers have also 
associated poverty with the condition of enslavement to varying degrees. 
High-cost, exotic items are deemed luxury goods due to their rarity or 
restricted access. Elites controlled access to these goods and had greater 
wealth or power. Depending on the social circumstances, wealth may be 
accrued in the form of accumulated capital or control over labor and 
production. Therefore, it is logical to conclude, as many have, that the 
material culture associated with economically marginalized communities 
would be relatively sparse with few high-cost or status-related items present 
(Taylor 2005:229). 

In plantation contexts throughout the Atlantic, archaeologists have 
interpreted the presence of status items such as fine china or better cuts of 
meat as reflective of the higher status of the planter and as a means of 
distinguishing skilled from unskilled laborers. Otto’s (1984) pioneering 
study at Cannon’s Point plantation in Georgia identified specific patterns of 
goods that could be directly correlated with the three primary economic 
groups residing on the plantation (slaves, managers/overseers, and planters). 
At Jefferson’s Monticello, further status distinctions are materially evident. 
The skilled laborers living along Mulberry Row near the mansion had better 
housing and higher quality goods than the unskilled laborers occupying 
slave villages and working in the fields (Kelso 1997:44). Alternatively, at 
Madison’s Montpelier, similar distinctions are seen among the housing 
provided by the estate for different groups of enslaved laborers, but access 
to household goods was apparently equal for all enslaved individuals 
(Reeves and Greer 2012). 

Taking the complications explored above into account, this chapter 
assesses the socioeconomic condition of the castle slaves occupying San 
Domingo in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. This analysis 
considers the social and economic conditions of castle slaves in relation to 
those of the contemporary elite residents of nearby Juffure at the heart of 


the Niumi commercial center. In particular, I seek to assess the material 
state of the marginality of Atlantic slavery on the Gambia River in 
comparison to that of the plantation-slave experience. 


Everyday Lives of Labor and Leisure 


At San Domingo, the production and consumption activities of castle 
slaves are visible in the archaeological record. Evidence for production 
activities include cotton seeds recovered from a number of strata throughout 
the site, as well as brick production isolated to specific areas (Figure 4-3) 
and marked by high numbers of eroding local bricks forming concentrations 
of bright red soils. Bricks and brick fragments were the only artifacts 
recovered in shovel tests in this area of the site, which is slightly depressed 
compared to the relative flatness of the rest of the site. Producing brick for 
the company in addition to maintaining a fishery tank and cultivating 
subsistence crops occupied a significant amount of castle slaves’ time. 
Production in West Africa does not follow a reliable yearly schedule. Both 
the cultivation and trading seasons are at the mercy of rains that begin in 
July and August and persist through November. Agriculture was possible 
during the rainy season but trade was not, since the weather conditions 
limited the entry of ships into the river. Because of this, and the barter 
economy in West Africa, company employees as well as castle slaves were 
paid in relative amounts of trade goods that often included beads, metals, 
and cloth that could be exchanged for foodstuffs and services along the 
river. Hence, castle slaves were directly engaged in the local economy, 
unlike slaves in the Americas, who operated in more informal markets for 
provisions (see Gibson 2009; Hauser 2008; Mintz and Hall 1960). While 
marginalized in some ways, castle slaves nonetheless had direct access to 
British stores of valued European commodities that—no matter how 
inferior their quality—placed the possessors in a socioeconomic position 
above many local free inhabitants of nearby Juffure. It is castle slaves’ 
superior access to European goods that is central to interpreting the material 
record at San Domingo. Their access to such commodities and the material 
condition of their enslavement more generally are assessed through a 
comparison to elite deposits excavated at the nearby trading village of 
Juffure. 


Meals 


It can be inferred from the archaeological record at Juffure that food was 
integral to assertions of socioeconomic status in the village during the 
height of the Atlantic trade in the eighteenth century (Gijanto 2010). For the 
residents of Juffure, crops and livestock were commodities to be traded in 
addition to being consumed, as was the case in many coastal towns across 
West Africa at this time (Carney and Rosomoff 2010). Juffure’s residents 
produced crops for sale and profit, at times restricting their own daily diet 
to do so, to access the Atlantic market by provisioning European traders 
(Gamble and Hair 1999:105). The French merchant Francois de Paris 
described the French reliance on their outpost Albreda to provision Goree 
off the coast of modern-day Dakar (Senegal) in 1682 and 1683. During his 
travels in the 1680s, Paris (2001:29) wrote of the Gambia that it “can pass 
as one of the rich countries of Africa. You can see fields of millet, as well 
cultivated and as productive as wheat fields in Europe.” It was not just the 
French but also the British Royal African Company and later the 
Committee of Merchants who depended on local communities for 
provisions well into the eighteenth century, which were recorded in 
payments to residents at Juffure for rice, corn (guinea, not maize), cows, 
and goats (see BNA, T70 series). It is worth noting that all known 
agricultural production at the company site San Domingo involved 
nonfoodstuffs. Possibly because of European traders’ dependence on 
domestically grown and bred foodstuffs, the local diet along the Gambia 
River became more diverse in the eighteenth century (Moore 1738:109). 
People began to exploit a greater range of wild species, reserving certain 
foodstuffs for hosting events or episodic meals that were more elaborate 
than everyday fare (Gijanto and Walshaw 2014). 
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Figure 4-3, San Domingo site map, 2006. 


Several discrete deposits of episodic meals were uncovered throughout 
Juffure. Three distinct episodic deposits were interpreted as elite hosting 
events, distinguished from everyday trash disposal by extremely high 
densities of ceramics, fauna, oyster shell, and botanical remains, as well as 
by intermixed ash lenses and burnt soil in pits cut into the former ground 
surface. The only nonfood related artifacts recovered were tobacco pipes 


and adornment items dominated by glass trade beads. These intrusive 
deposits are distinct from everyday trash disposal that took the form of 
sheet middens in the village and are comprised of fairly even, level strata. 
The first episodic deposit was encountered in the southwestern area of the 
site (Deposit la) within close proximity to a more everyday deposit (1c) 
representing a time span from the eighteenth to the early nineteenth century 
(Figure 4-4). Two other episodic deposits were encountered in the same 


trash pit (Deposit 2a) and are separated by a roughly fifty-year period based 
on datable European trade materials. 
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Figure 4-4, Juffure Village site map, 2006. 


Deposit | (Figure 4-5) at San Domingo 1s an intentionally dug pit similar 
to episodic deposits at Juffure and comprised of concentrated layers of 
oyster shell and silt ash mixed with faunal, ceramic, and botanical remains. 
Datable European artifacts indicate time spans of one hundred years or 
more for each layer. In contrast, all other deposits tested were sheet 
middens similar in disposal and taphonomic properties to the everyday 
deposits at Juffure. Again, the only nonfood related items recovered in the 
Deposit 1 assemblage are glass trade beads and locally produced tobacco 
pipes similar to those found in episodic deposits at Juffure. However, unlike 
the Juffure episodic deposits, in Deposit 1 there is a greater percentage of 
bottle glass mixed in with the faunal and botanical remains, suggesting 
alcohol consumption was greater at San Domingo than at Juffure. This 
distinction is not wholly unexpected considering that most of the castle 
slaves entering the Gambia River were recorded in company 
correspondence as having originated from an area that is now modern-day 
Ghana and that they were probably not Muslim, unlike the majority of 
Juffure’s residents, and therefore not religiously prohibited from imbibing 
alcohol. 
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Figure 4-5. Profile of Deposit 1 at San Domingo. 


San Domingo’s Deposit 1 is distinguished from two sheet middens 
excavated at the site dating to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
in both the density and the array of materials recovered. The sheet middens 
contain few faunal remains, and those that are present are highly weathered 
and fragmented, ranging between one and two cm in size, which renders 
them unidentifiable beyond the broad categories of mammal, fish, bird, or 
reptile. Few specific elements other than small fish bones were identifiable 
due to the same taphonomic processes. Deposit 1, however, contained a 
high density of artifacts, with faunal remains identifiable to the elemental 
level, though species identification was hindered because of a lack of 
comparative collections as well as butchery techniques that left a low 
number of complete or diagnostic specimens available for analysis. Owing 
to the highly fragmented nature of the assemblages, MNI (minimum 
number of individuals) could not be calculated. Regardless, subtle shifts in 
patterning are perceptible when inter- and intrasite comparisons are made. 


The Juffure episodic assemblages demonstrate an overall increase in 
fauna consumed due to the large gatherings with which these deposits are 
associated. An increase in the diversity of animals exploited is also 
observed. When compared with everyday deposits, aquatic fish and birds 
form a greater portion of the faunal remains in the episodic assemblages 
and there is a relative decrease in mammal exploitation (Table 4-1). Among 
the mammals consumed, domesticates (cow and goat, with pig only in 
Deposit la) are the most numerous. There is also a greater variety of 
nondomesticates than in the everyday assemblages, including herbivores. 
At San Domingo, mammals form the greatest percentage of both episodic 
assemblages; however, birds were also present in Deposit 1. The 
identifiable mammals in Deposit 3 are primarily small species, including 
rodents and potentially goats. At San Domingo, the sheet middens yielded 
comparatively fewer faunal remains, and those fragments that were 
recovered were typically smaller. Large- and medium-size mammals—such 
as cows, goats, wild bovids, Cervidae, and equids—that are represented in 
Deposit 1, but not identified in the sheet middens, may point to different 
depositional circumstances for each context. Those trends observed 
between episodic and everyday castle-slave deposits closely resemble those 
present between the episodic and everyday deposits at the trading village of 
Juffure. 


Table 4-1. Faunal Remains in San Domingo and Juffure Deposits 


Site Deposit Context Mammal Reptile Aquatic Fish Bird UNID 
NISP ¢ NISP NISP § ISP 9 ISP 
Juthure Depositla Episodic v 69 37 1 393 16 99 5 134 9 
Village 
Deposit2a Periodl 595 69 16 1 99 3 160 §=17 57 9 
Episodic 
Deposit2a Period2 370 69 7 1 50 9 69 13 49 8 
Episodic 
Deposit3b Everyday 124 87 1 1 5 3 1 1 ll § 
San Domingo Deposit 1 219 74 0 0 4 2 12 = 60 20 


oO 
o 
co 
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Deposit 3 97 72 1 1 1 1 0 


Table 4-2. Botanical Remaims in San Domingo and Juffure Deposits 


Wild/ 
Other Crops  Weedy SNE 
Samples SNE [ubiquity] 
Site Deposit Context (11) Grains Seed Number Estimate [ubiquity] [ubiquity] # taxa 
S 5 ce ee: Se 
ina = na mer o's es 
& SF 4 De DEM OY mO 
San Deposit 10 19 6 19 48 1 0 23 66 [40%]; 
Domingo 1 [20%] [20%] [40%] [40%] [10%] [40%] 6 taxa 
Juffure la Episodic 3 2 6 10 15 15 1 53 45 [100%]; 
Village [100%] 8 taxa 
le Everyday 3 1 2 . 1 0 : 1 16 [100%]; 
[33%] [66%] [66%] —-«f33%) [33%] [33%] 8 taxa 
2a Period 1 Context 5 4 0 18 0 0 0 0 19: 6 taxa 
Episodic §— Contet9 «0 0 2 0 0 1 0 57:5 taxa 
2a Period 2 6 18 5 17 - 7 0 0 32 [50%]; 
Episodic [50%] [50%] [83%] [33%] «1 7%] 7 taxa 
3a Everyday s 0 0 36 9 3 0 0 38 [75%]; 
[100%] [100%] [50%] 4 taxa 


A sample of botanical remains from Deposit 1 at San Domingo also was 
analyzed to enable comparisons to the episodic contexts from Juffure (Table 
4-2).2 The proportion of various grains including rice, pearl millet, and 
sorghum show different patterns of consumption at Juffure between 
everyday and episodic contexts, most clearly through the amount of rice 
identified. While rice remains were most numerous in Deposit la and 
Deposit 3a, overall the episodic deposits at Juffure contain a greater 
diversity of grains than the everyday deposits do. At both San Domingo and 
Juffure, rice is the most prominent grain. However, pearl millet, sorghum, 
and unidentifiable millet are present in greater numbers and ubiquity in 
episodic deposits at Juffure and Deposit 1 at San Domingo (see Table 4-2) 
as compared to everyday deposits at Juffure. The relative presence and 
ubiquity of different grains in Deposit 1 at San Domingo most closely 
resemble that found in episodic period 2 in Deposit 2a at Juffure. Period 2 
dates to the first half of the eighteenth century and is the most ostentatious 
of the three Juffure episodic deposits discussed, having the greatest range of 
diversity in grains with a comparatively low range of wild-plant taxa. 


Finally, similar discrepancies between the types of local ceramics 
present in episodic and everyday deposits were observed at each site. 
Locally produced ceramics from Juffure’s episodic deposits were primarily 
shell or shell-and-sand mixed tempered, semirefined wares that were dark 
gray to pink in color. In everyday, or midden, deposits, local ceramics had 
primarily sand-and-organic or sand-and-grog mixed tempers and their color 
tended toward brown and red to pinkish red. Similar trends in ceramic color 
and temper were also observed between an episodic assemblage (Deposit 1) 
and an everyday assemblage (Deposit 3) at San Domingo. Indeed, the 
former resembled episodic and the latter everyday assemblages at Juffure in 
their faunal, botanical, and ceramic remains. Dietary data at San Domingo 
and Juffure thus do not appear to offer distinct archaeological patterns that 
can be associated exclusively with the elite or the enslaved. Any subtle 
differences that may have been present are likely obscured by taphonomic 
processes. When documentary evidence is discounted, a strictly material 
comparison of faunal, botanical, and ceramic material culture related to 
food consumption at San Domingo and Juffure suggests that the persons 
who contributed to these deposits were of the same and not different social 
standing. 


Tobacco Pipes 


A high occurrence of locally produced red-clay tobacco pipes is another 
point of commonality between San Domingo’s Deposit 1 and the episodic 
assemblages at Juffure. Tobacco and pipe smoking were rapidly adopted 
along the Gambia River early in the Atlantic era. By the eighteenth century, 
tobacco pipes had become a ready commodity and standard possession. 
Francis Moore in the 1730s described both their commonality and ubiquity 
on the river: 


[I]t is reported that they used to lay their Pipes or Calabashes under your Feet or Chair (even 
in your own House) on purpose to have them broke, and then to insist on being Paid above 
twenty times the Worth of the Commodity; and if you deny paying it, they insist upon your 
giving them the very same thing which you broke [Moore 1738:122]. 


This description of malice implies that most individuals possessed tobacco 
pipes, which could be of high value in certain contexts (Moore 1738:122). 
Archaeological evidence from the sites discussed here shows. that 
European-produced tobacco pipes were rare in the Niumi commercial area 


outside of James Island, as locally produced red-clay pipes appear to have 
been preferred. Pipes were also concentrated in certain deposits at each site. 

The majority of tobacco pipes recovered at San Domingo were found in 
Deposit 1 (76 percent, n = 161), with many fewer pipes located throughout 
the rest of the site in units and shovel tests (24 percent, n = 51). Indeed, 
some of the most complete pipes recovered from archaeological contexts in 
the Gambia to date are from Deposit 1 and represent both stem-socket and 
pedestal forms (Figure 4-6). At Juffure Village, episodic deposits contained 
just 51 percent of all pipes, but those in Deposit 2a were considerably more 
complete with pieces containing the stem, the bowl, and the foot. 

Of particular note is one extremely large pedestal pipe described by the 
English merchant Francis Moore (1738:76) in 1733 as a traveling pipe 
carried by caravan merchants operating along overland trade routes. A pipe 
matching this description was recovered from Deposit 1 at San Domingo. 
The foot of this same style of pipe was recovered in episodic period | in 
Deposit 2a at Juffure. The only other pipe forms recovered from both of 
these deposits were IV and X (see Figure 4-6). But these, in addition to 
several other pipe forms from San Domingo, are also found in Deposit la at 
Juffure Village in episodic contexts. Therefore, despite the greater range of 
diversity in a single deposit at San Domingo, there does not seem to be a 
pipe form or style that is specifically associated with the site and not also 
with Juffure. Furthermore, the presence of the same pipe forms at San 
Domingo and in more elite assemblages at Juffure suggests a 
democratization of pipe aesthetic and access. As with the dietary and 
ceramic evidence discussed above, no discernible difference between 
patterns of pipe distribution was observed at San Domingo and Juffure. 
Without documents identifying the castle slave occupation at San Domingo, 
an archaeologist might assume that the individuals who used and disposed 
of pipes at these two sites were of similar, if not the same, socioeconomic 
standing. 
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Figure 4-6. Tobacco-pipe forms at Juffure and San Domingo. 


Beads 


Expression of status was also visible in the manner of dress and 
adornment at Juffure. During the Atlantic era along the Gambia River, elite 
status was displayed through the type of cloth and beads worn (Gamble and 
Hair 1999:135, 152; Paris 2001:29). The Atlantic trade created a highly 
interactive environment whereby people carried out a number of 
socioeconomic exchanges guided by their own sense of an object’s social 
and economic value, culminating in a communal sense of taste (Bourdieu 
1984; Stahl 2002). The paucity of other forms of imported products from 
Europe or via European traders in the archaeological record at Juffure 
indicates that the local population did not consume the full range of 
products available but discriminated between goods (Giyanto 2011:644). 
Present within the episodic deposits at Juffure and Deposit 1 at San 


Domingo were large quantities of trade beads. It is assumed that the 
residents of Juffure had direct access to the Juffure Factory inventory; it is 
also assumed that the slaves at San Domingo had some access to 
commodities from the company stores via their wages, which in turn 
allowed them to enter the local economy. Thus, discrepancies in the order of 
preferred bead colors at each site may be partly due to accessibility as well 
as consumer choice. 

A total of 171 beads were recovered from San Domingo with 12 percent 
falling within the broad date range of the late seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century; therefore, they cannot be isolated to the castle-slave occupation 
because they are not part of specific deposits. Of those recovered from 
eighteenth-century deposits, many were found in shovel test pits, 48 percent 
were found in Deposit 1, and the remaining 20 percent were from two 
additional eighteenth-century locales, including Deposit 3. At San Domingo 
in the eighteenth century, black beads were the most numerous (39 percent). 
This popularity is evident in Deposit 1, where black beads form 32 percent 
of the total. However, unlike the overall trend at the site, red beads form 
nearly an equal percentage to black beads (32 percent, n = 26 vs. 31 
percent, n = 54 for the site) in this deposit. The high frequency of red beads 
in Deposit 1 at San Domingo is similar to these beads’ representation in 
episodic deposits at Juffure. At Juffure Village, 976 beads were recovered. 
Here white beads (n = 398, 41 percent) are most numerous, followed by red 
(n = 251, 26 percent) and then black (n = 101, 10 percent). However, black 
beads comprise a relatively small percentage of the episodic assemblages 
(11-12 percent). In everyday deposits at Juffure, white beads were slightly 
less numerous than red beads. Additionally, blue rather than black was 
among the three most preferred bead colors. As such, the first striking 
distinction in artifact patterning between the enslaved context at San 
Domingo and the assemblages at Juffure 1s tied to bead preference. 

Of all beads recovered at Juffure and San Domingo, the galet rouge is 
the most numerous identifiable type. This form is highly concentrated in 
Deposit | at San Domingo, similar to trends in elite assemblages dating to 
the same period at Juffure. These beads were available in a range of shapes 
and sizes, a sundry assortment of which is present at Juffure Village and 
San Domingo. There are descriptions of this bead being used for adornment 
by women and children in Senegal in the late seventeenth century (Cultru 
1913:107). The ubiquity of this bead at Juffure and San Domingo suggests 


that it was likely sought out by residents, though the exact manner of its use 
as adornment and who wore it is unknown. A distinction appears between 
the two sites in the quality of the beads present. Local merchants residing at 
Juffure wanted not only high-quality material but also specific types of 
beads, and they may have been willing to compromise on quality in order to 
obtain what was in vogue. The presence of a “tail” or “sag” contributing to 
an irregular shape from the a speo method of production in use prior to 
1817 (Karklins 1993:17, 30-35) is the most prominent defect in this 
assemblage (Figure 4-7). In total, 13 percent of the Juffure bead collection 
exhibits this feature. The percentage is slightly higher at San Domingo (17 
percent). This characteristic flaw, or by-product of the a speo method, is 
more noticeable in the galet beads than in all other types. Twenty-seven 
percent of the galet rouge beads at San Domingo are misshapen from this 
heat-rounding process and 43 percent of these misshapen specimens were 
recovered in Deposit 1. In comparison, only 9 percent of all black beads 
recovered at the site display noticeable evidence of a speo production. A 
compromise in quality for the black beads was not necessary due to the 
overall lack of popularity of that color outside San Domingo. While the 
castle slaves also chose to consume the preferred bead type (galet rouge) on 
the river in the eighteenth century, they appear to have more often than not 
accepted an inferior product. 


Figure 4-7. Galet rouge bead with 
a speo “tail.” (Photo by author.) 


The restriction of galets to the elite deposits at Juffure (for a detailed 
discussion, see Giyanto 2011) and their presence at San Domingo in 
materially similar assemblages call into question how wealth, status, and 
other identities were materially expressed in the region at this time. Castle 


slaves’ acceptance of inferior goods demonstrates both their access to 
markets and their marginal socioeconomic status within these markets. The 
differences observed in bead consumption are the only distinctions that can 
be attributed to Juffure’s and San Domingo’s residents’ respective 
socioeconomic standings within the broader Niumi society. 


Conclusions 


Meillassoux (1991:21—22) cautioned that formulating a comparative 
approach to slavery requires a universal definition of slavery and the 
enslaved condition. His survey demonstrates that African slavery “covers 
such a wide variety of situations that a similar heterogeneity can be 
suspected elsewhere,” thus negating the possibility of identifying a 
universal enslaved condition because “[a|ny attempt to understand 
comparatively the nature of slavery, or any other social process, if it fails to 
take account of such contextual variations, must remain of limited value” 
(Patterson 1982:26—27). 

Archaeologists’ tendency to elide this contextual variability and equate 
material assemblages with bounded representations of fixed or impermeable 
social groups in the past (Cameron 2008:1) can lead to a number of 
assumptions regarding the material conditions of slavery. These 
assumptions may be seen in early studies of North American slavery in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: Investigations in the 1960s and 1970s 
began with the a priori assumption that enslaved individuals could not be 
found in the archaeological record due to the complete loss of identity 
(reminiscent of Patterson’s social death) through the trauma of the Middle 
Passage (see Fairbanks 1974). 

Once researchers recognized that enslaved Africans were distinct in the 
archaeological record (Ferguson 1980), the interpretive emphasis shifted to 
an analysis of various forms of resistance to domination (Orser 1998). 
Many so-called Africanisms, or cultural retentions, from West Africa were 
characterized as acts of resistance in the New World because they expressed 
enslaved workers’ original identities despite efforts of masters to promote 
assimilation (1.e., Ferguson 2000; Wilkie 1997). While the validity of some 
of these arguments has since been questioned (see Cruz 2011; Norman 
2011), all such approaches focused on resistance appear to assume that the 


slave is directly subordinated and powerless in relation to a master, as 
Patterson (1982:1) has argued. 

Within the Atlantic World system, castle slaves and plantation slaves 
shared the experience of being forcibly removed from their natal home and 
used as a source of coerced labor. But beyond those basic similarities, there 
are many differences, as I have argued, that frustrate comparisons. As Holt 
(2001:36) cautions, comparisons work best “when there is much that is 
comparable and a few salient contrasts.” A comparison of plantation and 
castle slaves is warranted because both lived under the umbrella of Atlantic 
slavery. However, the contrasting experiences between and within these 
groups of Atlantic slaves highlight the high level of variability that existed 
within this institution. Therefore, is it practical or useful for archaeologists 
working in different world areas and time periods to use the results of 
plantation studies to guide their search for the enslaved in other contexts 
(cf. Webster 2008)? 

The elite deposits excavated at Juffure and the castle-slave deposit at San 
Domingo discussed here demonstrate the variety of material patterns within 
the context of Atlantic World enslavement and, thus, the lack of a distinct 
material signature of Atlantic World slavery. Unlike the American 
experience on the plantation, castle slaves were given direct access to trade 
and at times paid in desirable commodities. At San Domingo, enslaved 
workers were able to engage in the same activities as the elite at nearby 
Juffure. Evidence at San Domingo for feast-like episodic meals, as well as 
the aesthetic quality of the tobacco pipes at the site and the presence of 
galet beads, can be interpreted as slaves mimicking the “upperclass” despite 
their own marginal status (i.e., Borbonus, this volume; Heath 2004). Indeed, 
any subtle discrepancies in diet between the residents of Juffure and of San 
Domingo are not enough to reveal different statuses without the 
corroboration of complementary historical sources. The lack of a distinct 
material separation between the elite at Juffure and the enslaved at San 
Domingo is heightened by the shared styles of red-clay tobacco pipes 
consumed and their similar pattern of discard. The most striking distinction 
between these assemblages emerges in the color and quality of the beads 
purchased. The preference for black beads by the castle slaves sets them 
apart from the Juffure elite, while their acceptance of inferior forms of the 
galet rouge is an example of mimicry. These latter beads were the most 
popular among the local elite. The fact that castle slaves were willing to 


accept lower quality ga/ets suggests their awareness of these beads as status 
items and thus these slaves’ broader integration into the local 
socioeconomic sphere. 

Any attempt to unpack the material experience of the enslaved must 
consider the societal norms surrounding such marginalized communities. 
The similarity between “elite” material assemblages at Juffure and the 
castle-slave Deposit 1 at San Domingo provides an alternative perspective 
on the visibility and nature of slavery when compared to the broader canon 
of plantation studies. Without the aid of documentary sources stating that 
San Domingo was occupied by slaves, archaeologists could not easily 
identify its inhabitants as “marginalized.” The site’s general lack of material 
distinction from the elites’ Juffure deposits demonstrates the potentially 
elusive nature of slavery in the archaeological record. A “slave” identity is 
one of many identities that an individual or a community may possess over 
time. As seen in this case study, such an identity may not be the one most 
readily accessible in the material record when not understood within the 
broader social, economic, and political context in which enslaved persons 
resided. 


Notes 


1. Eltis and Engerman (2011:11) note that full freedom in most societies throughout human 
history was reserved for a very few elites, with the majority existing along a spectrum with the 
enslaved occupying the lowest level. This approach relies on an understanding of freedom as the 
condition in which the individual is capable of making choices (economic, personal, etc.) 
independent of kinship demands or restricted economic access. 


2. At this time, analysis of botanical samples from other deposits at San Domingo has not been 
completed. All botanical analyses are being done by Dr. Sarah Walshaw of Simon Frasier University. 
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Abstract: Buildings, yards, streets, fields, and alleyways are all elements that make up the 
built landscape of slavery. How these elements were incorporated in the creation of 
plantation landscapes depended on numerous and, sometimes competing, factors. For 
example, planters’ decisions concerning the type of building, construction materials, and 
location for slave quarters considered cost, durability, notions of hygiene, surveillance of 
slave activities, slave access to provision gardens, and the formation of slave family units. 
By the nineteenth century, plantations throughout the Americas often appear to have had 
similar characteristics: a central location for all plantation buildings, an elevated great house, 
and slave quarters arranged in linear or grid-like patterns. These similarities can be attributed 
to several international developments that influenced plantation design: the revival of the 
classical usage of simple symmetry and geometric spatial organization in architecture and 
landscape design, a growing literature on improving worker housing, new attitudes toward 
hygiene, and surveillance technologies. At the same time, local circumstances also 
influenced plantation design, resulting in regional variations. Using examples specifically 
from Cuba and more generally from the Caribbean, which parallel developments in North 
America, this chapter examines the extent to which plantation landscapes indicate responses 
to global movements or local circumstances. A major consideration throughout this 
discussion concerns the responses of enslaved people to planter control of plantation space. 


Introduction 


Several months before the announcement of his infamous slave code of 
1842, Geronimo Valdés, captain-governor of Cuba, circulated a document 
on reforming the hygiene, morals, and provisions for enslaved people to 13 
slaveholders of the planter aristocracy (Archivo nacional de Cuba [ANC], 


Gobierno Superior Civil [GSC], legajo 941, no. 33186). On the subject of 
slave housing, Valdés posed the following question: Which form of housing 
bohios—detached slave houses—or barracones—buildings for housing 
numerous slave laborers, sometimes the entire labor force—was best to 
regulate the customs and morality of married slave laborers? Each planter 
responded according to the ways in which he quartered enslaved workers on 
his plantation, but in general, those who favored bohios believed enslaved 
people preferred these detached slave-built houses, as they offered 
inducements such as family formation, independent production, and the 
acquisition of personal property that would reduce rebelliousness among 
slave laborers. Alternatively, those who preferred barracones believed these 
masonry buildings were more durable and provided a healthier environment 
than the lightly framed, thatched-roofed bohios did. Most of all, these 
slaveholders favored the barracon because it offered them a sense of 
security from potential slave uprisings, as these buildings could be locked at 
night, and in the barracon de patio, one type of barracon, slave activities 
could be confined to the patio, or yard area, surrounded by these 
rectangular or U-shaped buildings. 

In the end, Valdés sided with the slaveholders who preferred barracones, 
and he issued a proclamation in 1843 requiring slaveholders to proceed 
quickly with the construction of slave dwellings in a building or location in 
which “all [enslaved persons] must be under lock and key at night” by the 
end of four months (ANC, GSC, legajo 942, no. 33246). Proponents of the 
bohio expressed outrage, but Valdés did not relent. A few months later, he 
was recalled to Spain, and his successor, Leopoldo O’Donnell, apparently 
did not enforce the new law. Consequently, the bohio prevailed and 
ultimately retained its position as the predominant form of housing used to 
quarter enslaved laborers in Cuba. 

The dialogue between Valdés and the planters was very specific to Cuba, 
but it formed part of a larger discourse among planters throughout the 
slaveholding world. Slaveholders quartered enslaved laborers in various 
ways, but by the nineteenth century slave housing in particular and the 
spatial organization of plantations more generally were directed toward the 
control of slave laborers. The deployment of buildings and grounds to 
subjugate enslaved laborers was more conspicuous on some plantations 
than on others, but the basic design of large productive plantations derived 
from similar sources. 


This chapter examines the global circumstances that produced several 
common features of plantation landscapes: a central location for all 
plantation buildings, the elevated great house, and slave quarters arranged 
in linear or grid-like patterns, among other characteristics. Over the past 
three decades, a considerable literature on plantation landscapes has 
emerged, but with a few exceptions (Hauser, this volume; Kelly 2008, 2011; 
Manthorne 2001; Marquese 2005, 2006), these studies focus solely on the 
English-speaking world. My objective is to show that attributes often 
associated with plantation landscapes in Anglophone America are also 
characteristic of those in Latin America, despite significant differences in 
building traditions, cultural practices, or political regimes. My Latin 
American examples, all drawn from Cuba, where I have conducted 
archaeological research on a nineteenth-century coffee plantation (Singleton 
2001, 2005) and studied the ruins and documentary sources of many other 
plantations, are analogous to developments in southern Brazil (Marquese 
2005, 2006) and, possibly, elsewhere in Latin America. The creators of 
plantations utilized design principles emanating from_ transnational 
movements accompanying the rise and spread of industrial and agricultural 
capitalism that showcased the power of plantation owners. Enslaved 
laborers, however, sought their own vision of the landscapes designed to 
control them. In her analysis of visual depictions of plantations, Katherine 
Manthorne observes, “owners’ power depended on the ability or 
willingness of slaves to recognize the plantations’ boundaries and 
structures. A plantation’s power could be defused if one refused to 
acknowledge it, as many slaves did” (2001:330). As also shown herein, 
enslaved people both passively and aggressively challenged slaveholders’ 
command over the landscape and appropriated plantation spaces for their 
own interests. 


Creating Plantations 


Over a half century ago, cultural geographer Merle Prunty coined the 
phrase nucleated plantation village to refer to the central settlement 
consisting of the great house or overseer’s house placed near a cluster of 
service buildings—used for processing and storing crops and _ for 
distributing food, supplies, or tools—and slave quarters arranged in square 


or rectangular patterns (1955:465—-466). Prunty believed the nucleated 
village to be a distinctive feature of the southern antebellum (1820-1860) 
plantation. Since that time, however, studies of plantation landscapes 
throughout the Americas have made it clear that this form of settlement was 
not unique to the United States, especially by the nineteenth century. This 
similarity in plantation design seems remarkable considering local 
circumstances—such as crop requirements, ecology, typography, access to 
water and building materials, among other factors—influenced decisions 
concerning the location of a plantation and its buildings. Lynsey A. Bates 
(this volume) demonstrates this point in her comparison of two sugar 
plantations on two different Caribbean islands. Due to soil conditions or 
crop requirements, however, some plantations developed dispersed 
settlements rather than nucleated ones (Singleton 2010:168—169), but 
nucleated settlements became the predominant form of plantation found 
throughout the Americas. Few plantations began as the well-conceived, 
carefully organized landscapes depicted in paintings and prints, outlined in 
surveyors’ plans, or rediscovered from archaeological investigations. 
Plantations developed over time, and in their formative years, their built 
landscapes were “in motion,” characterized by flux, and often consisted of 
impermanent architecture (Edelman 2006:92-—125). But, once a plantation 
blossomed into a permanent fixture, its built landscape conformed closely 
to Prunty’s observations. The nucleated plantation village emerged long 
before the 1800s, and throughout the eighteenth century, even earlier in 
some settings (Armstrong and Kelly 2000:375), many elite planters built 
stately great houses, well-maintained service buildings, and elaborate 
gardens. In the nineteenth century, however, the spatial organization of the 
nucleated plantation village became increasingly uniform, if at times 
formulaic, in its design and overall appearance. Plantation slavery is so 
closely associated with a particular form of settlkement and mode of 
production that its archaeological signatures are often more identifiable than 
slavery in other contexts. 

A growing internationalism proliferated among plantation owners in the 
nineteenth century, a trend that I argue accounted for much of the similarity 
in plantation design throughout the Americas. Ideas circulated among 
planters through multiple venues: correspondence, agricultural and other 
learned societies, publications, travel to other plantation regions, settlement 
of immigrant planters to new plantation settings, and so forth. Three 


interrelated transnational movements—Western neoclassicism, technologies 
of self-surveillance, and improvements to worker housing coalesced to 
produce parallels in plantation landscapes. At the same time, local 
circumstances also affected the ways planters and enslaved people 
responded to these global movements. 


Western Neoclassicism 


Of the three movements, neoclassical architecture and landscape design 
had perhaps the most direct impact on the built environment of nineteenth- 
century plantations because the architects and builders who designed 
plantation landscapes were trained to use these design principles. 
Neoclassicism, a term not used historically, broadly refers to artistic 
manifestations that began in the late eighteenth century and continued into 
the nineteenth century that drew on classical art and architecture from 
ancient Greece and Rome for inspiration (Braham 1980:16). Based on the 
classical principles of simplicity, symmetry, order, and _ proportion, 
neoclassicism began as a reaction against the late baroque, also known as 
rococo. In architecture, rococo emphasizes asymmetry and _ rich 
ornamentation. Neoclassical architecture, however, was not drawn directly 
from the ancients but rather primarily from the sixteenth-century classicism 
of the Italian Renaissance, particularly the work of Andrea Palladio, the 
world’s best-known architect of that era. Through Palladio’s The Four 
Books of Architecture, first published in 1570, Palladian architecture spread 
throughout Europe and the Americas and became a standard source in art 
and architecture curricula. Although true Palladianism, as exemplified by 
the Georgian style, or English version of Palladian architecture, declined by 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century (Klein and Fogle 1986:140), 
many of its concepts were revived and applied in new ways through the 
spread of neoclassicism. Defining characteristics of neoclassical 
architecture consist of simple symmetrical compositions, temple-like house 
forms, geometrical spatial organization, motifs drawn from antiquity, use of 
the triumphal arch, and minimal ornamentation. This architectural tradition 
found expression variously in local and regional settings and followed 
different paths throughout Europe, North America, and Latin America. For 
example, following the 1804 rediscovery of the Parthenon in Athens, 


neoclassicism in northern Europe and the United States culminated in 
Greek revival architecture—a style that flourished in the United States 
because of its association with Greek ideals of democracy (Klein and Fogle 
1986:19). Ironically, it also became iconic of the southern mansion on many 
antebellum plantations where enslaved laborers were denied basic human 
rights. In Latin America, military engineers and architects commissioned by 
colonial officials on behalf of their monarchs initially introduced 
neoclassical architecture for public buildings, such as customshouses, 
hospitals, prisons, treasuries, and post offices. As Latin American countries 
gained their independence during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
they increasingly turned to the architecture of France and Italy to transform 
the layout and architecture of their cities and towns (Scott 1999:184—186, 
193, 2012). Cuba did not achieve independence from Spain until 1898 but 
developed a strong independent identity due to its prosperous plantation 
economy. Neoclassical architecture and decorative arts became status 
symbols of this newfound identity (Carley and Brizzi 1997:83). 
Neoclassical-inspired architecture lasted considerably longer in many parts 
of Latin America than in Europe, and it was sometimes combined with 
traditional architectural forms or elements of the region. 

Neoclassical attributes frequently found in plantation landscapes include 
the elevated great house, a hierarchical order for buildings, a symmetrical 
layout of outbuildings and grounds, the concealment of workers’ quarters 
from the formal plantation landscape, and tree-lined avenues leading to the 
grand entrance of the great house. Reinhard Bentmann and Michael Miller 
(1992), social theorists of the Frankfurt school, trace these characteristics to 
the Palladian agricultural villas built between 1540 and 1600 in the Italian 
countryside and link them to the rise of mercantile capitalism. In the 
Palladian villa, the main dwelling was elevated, placing the owner at the 
center of an earthly paradise demanding attention from afar. According to 
Bentmann and Miller, Palladian villa architecture became the model for 
agricultural villas (including plantations) in subsequent architectural styles 
from the baroque through the neoclassical and up to the late Victorian. And, 
they posit, “at particular moments and in specific societies, Palladio’s forms 
were reverted to . . . when a society with colonial, imperial, and capitalist 
tendencies has had to legitimate itself through artistic production, thus 
seeking to articulate its claim to hegemony by architectural means” 
(1992:93). While Bentmann and Muller overstate the sociopolitical 


deployment of Palladian villa architecture, their argument supports my 
position that the Palladian plan was reintroduced again and again in 
plantation design throughout the Americas, if not worldwide. 

The basic format of the Palladian agricultural villa introduced during the 
neoclassical movement is shown in Eduardo Laplante’s lithograph of Buena 
Vista sugar plantation (Figure 5-1) located in central Cuba in an area known 
as the valley of sugar plantations. Laplante produced this lithograph along 
with 25 others of Cuban plantations for Justo German Cantero’s Los 
ingenios (the sugar plantations) first published in 1857 (Cantero 2005 
[1857]). Although such visual sources must always be used with caution 
because of potential artistic license, Laplante’s work—considered the best 
lithography produced in Cuba—is hailed for its fresh, accurate, and 
faithfully captured images of the Cuban countryside (Menocal 1996:191; 
Garcia Mora and Santamaria 2005:17). 


Figure 5-1. Eduardo Laplante, Ingenio Buena-Vista, lithograph. (From Justo 
German Cantero, Los ingenios, 1857, Litografia de Luts Marquier, Havana.) 


In the Palladian plan, the great house is prominently sited on top of a 
hill, as depicted at Buena Vista, with the crop-production facilities, slave 


quarters, and outbuildings located below it, symbolized the central position 
owners held within a social order modeled after the hierarchical 
relationships of the ancient temple gods (Bentmann and Mueller 1992:31, 
105-106). The house at Buena Vista, built in the neoclassical style, 
resembled an Italian villa, with a square floor plan, marble flooring, and a 
rooftop terrace, or azotea (Garcia Mora and Santamaria 2005:76). 
Plantation great houses with floor plans identical to that of Buena Vista, 
though not as elaborate, lie in ruins on Cuban plantations (Singleton 
2001:101—102). This style of house became increasingly fashionable, 
particularly in Havana and other Cuban cities, from the nineteenth century 
onward as the mudeéjar, the Spanish Moorish style consisting of a central 
patio with an open roof, was abandoned in favor of plastered ceilings 
(Llanes 1999:178). Cantero, both the author of the book and the owner of 
Buena Vista plantation, indicates that the house was positioned on the 
highest, most convenient elevation on the hill in order to take advantage of 
the most beautiful views of the valley from the house (2005:201 [1857]). 
Travelers to Cuba commented on the commanding views of the surrounding 
area from the great houses of the plantations they visited (E. Keating, diary, 
7 and 10 March 1839, Bauduy Family Papers [BFP], Hagley Museum and 
Archives [HMA], Wilmington, Delaware; Wurdemann 1971:104 [1844]), 
which further suggests the use of the Palladian plan in the placement of 
great houses. Planters sometimes went to considerable lengths to enhance 
the imposing appearance of their houses. Ebenezer William Sage, an 
American coffee planter in Cuba, instructed the administrator of his 
plantation to oversee construction of a wall embankment in front of the 
house, to elevate the front avenue leading to the great house with stone, and 
to replace older plantings with palms and other trees (E. W. Sage to L. 
Ramirez, 2 May 1825, letterbooks, 1813-1825, Ebenezer W. Sage Paper, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston). Years later, Mary Gardner 
Lowell visited Sage’s plantation, and her description indicates that these 
improvements, among others, had been implemented, and from her 
perspective, Sage’s plantation was the most beautiful one in that district of 
Cuba (2003:76). 

At the foot of the hill of Buena Vista, the detached slave quarters, or 
bohios, were placed on what Cantero describes as high and dry ground 
(2005:202 [1857]). Visitors also observed the placement of slave quarters at 
the bases of hills, downwind from the great house, on other Cuban 


plantations (Lowell 2003:76; P. S. Townsend, diary, Matanzas-Island of 
Cuba-Charleston, South Carolina [MCCSC], 4 September 1830 [?], p. 125, 
Peter S. Townsend Diaries [PSTD] Series 3, vol. 2, New York Academy of 
Medicine [NYAM], New York). This design principle found in other 
Caribbean settings (Chapman 2010:107; Kelly 2008:395) bore a functional 
as well as a symbolic purpose: to keep unpleasant fumes, odors, and sounds 
away from the great house. The Buena Vista slave houses were possibly 
masonry with tile roofs, like those of nearby Manaca plantation, indicated 
in the far right of the picture. Most bohios, however, were constructed of 
wooden boards, yaguas (the inner bark of palm trees), or mud and roofed 
with thatch. The arrangement of the bohios with only a few feet between 
them was a common practice on Cuban plantations, whereas space allocated 
between slave houses arranged in rows in the antebellum South measured as 
much as 75 feet, following the recommendations of social reformers 
published in agricultural journals (Singleton 2010:166). The grid-like 
pattern for the arrangement of detached slave houses occurred in many 
other plantation contexts, and scholars have observed it on several 
Caribbean islands, including the Bahamas (Wilkie and Farnsworth 
2005:144—-148), the French Antilles (Kelly 2008, 2011), Jamaica (Higman 
1998:127—130), and St. Croix (Chapman 2010). 

Concealment of slave quarters is not obvious in Laplante’s image 
because his perspective is not taken from that of the great house but from 
the opposite end of the central settlement, or batey, as it was called in Cuba. 
Laplante may have portrayed himself and Cantero as the male figures 
pictured in the foreground (Burroughs 2013:122). Laplante’s artistic 
perspective, or gaze, was unusual for the time. John Vlach notes that 
nineteenth-century artists who painted slave-worked plantations in the 
United States stood in front of or slightly below the great house, a vantage 
point that hid or diminished the presence of enslaved workers in the final 
work (Vlach 2002:1—2). Laplante most likely chose a vantage point away 
from the great house because Cantero wanted to emphasize the advances 
made in Cuban sugar production at plantations he considered to represent 
the vanguard of the industry (Garcia Mora and Santamaria 2005:49). 
Looking closely at the image of Buena Vista, however, one can discern a 
grove of trees that screens the slave houses from both the great house and 
the formal entrance that leads to it along a tree-lined avenue. Benjamin 
Norman, a traveler to Cuba, similarly observed a “village of thatched huts 


laid out in a perfect square and buried in overshadowing trees” (1845:53) 
on a coffee plantation approximately 40 km southeast of Havana. Norman’s 
description suggests that the trees partially separated and screened the slave 
quarters from the great house, although the houses were apparently still 
visible. Terrence Epperson found contemporary descriptions of trees used in 
a similar way at Gunston Hall plantation in Virginia (Epperson 2000:64). 

The concealment of the living quarters of laborers was another principle 
of Palladian villa architecture. Architectural historian and classicist Charles 
Burroughs contends that Palladio likened the living spaces of laborers to 
those parts of the human body that are necessary to the functioning of the 
organism but kept hidden from the view of outsiders (2013:115—116). 
Excluding the people who performed all the labor was a way of “othering” 
them—subordinating them to an inferior position. In plantation settings, 
othering manifested itself in various ways, from the use of subtle 
differences in building facades to distinguish between black- and white- 
occupied dwellings (Ellis 2010:151—152) to devising passageways to hide 
slave domestic workers from the view of slaveholders and their guests 
(Chappell 2010:86—88). Terrence Epperson, one of the first archaeologists 
to explore the othering or racialization of slave laborers, found that planters 
manipulated plantation spaces both to keep enslaved laborers under 
surveillance and, at the same time, to make them invisible from direct gaze 
from the great house on mid-eighteenth-century plantations in Virginia 
(1990:32). Using trees and other plantings to screen slave quarters provided 
a means both to achieve surveillance and to hide the presence of slave 
laborers. 

The hierarchical order within a symmetrical arrangement of the 
buildings is best illustrated in the plan of the batey of Marianne (as it was 
known in Cuba) (Figure 5-2), a Cuban coffee plantation owned by James 
DeWolf, of the slave-trading DeWolf family based in Bristol, Rhode Island 
(DeWolf 2008). This illustration, redrawn from the original located at the 
Rhode Island Historical Society (DeWolf Papers, MSS 382), is believed to 
date to around 1820. A year earlier, James DeWolf received a purchase 
offer of $150,000 USD for the plantation from Mr. W. C. Gibbs (James 
DeWolf and Family Papers, vol.1, 1 August, 1819, Historical Collections, 
Baker Library, Harvard School of Business, Boston). At that price, the 
plantation was most likely fully developed, with all its permanent buildings 
completed. The succession of the buildings and other landscape features 


began with the great house (A) and the detached kitchen (B). Opposite of 
the great house, the well (L), formal garden (M) horse stable (N), and 
building for carts and wagons (O) formed a complex centered on the 
planter’s household. A grove of orange trees separated the planter-centered 
area from the coffee works and other activity areas of the plantation. Behind 
the orange grove, the coffee processing complex—consisting of a 
warehouse (C), coffee dryers (D), and coffee mill (K)—took center stage 
and occupied most of the area within the batey. On one side of the 
rectangular-shaped batey, several outbuildings—including structures and 
pens for pigeons (E), fowl (F), and ducks (G); a hospital (H); a cookhouse 
or kitchen for the hospital (1); and a crib (J), presumably for the storage of 
corn or other food crops—were located. Directly across from these 
buildings, on the opposite side, the mayoral [overseer] house (Q) was 
placed strategically so that from there it was possible to observe activities in 
the buildings to the east, as well as in the coffee-processing complex and in 
the slave quarters (R). One slave quarter is considerably larger than the 
others and may have housed single coresident workers, while married slave 
workers occupied the smaller dwellings. This was one of ways Cuban 
slaveholders quartered enslaved workers. Next door to the mayoral house 
was the sapo, or stocks (P), possibly a plantation prison where enslaved 
people were confined. Sapo appears to be a misspelling of cepo—a device 
made from wood planks with holes for the feet, hands, or head to be locked 
in for punishment of enslaved laborers (Ortiz 1988:236 [1916]). Fredrika 
Bremer described such a device located within a prison cell at a sugar 
plantation she visited (1853:2:337), and Abiel Abbott referred to the 
plantation prison at a coffee plantation as the “stocks” (1829:143). The 
central kitchen for the slave laborers (S) and the pens for livestock 
belonging to slave workers (T) were located at the very end of the batey. 
John Wurdemann described a similar layout and hierarchical sequence of 
buildings at Carlota, a coffee plantation owned by James Drake, the founder 
of Drake Hermanos, the largest commercial house in Havana in the 
Matanzas jurisdiction (1971:104—105 [1844]). 
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Figure 5-2. Plan of Marianne Coffee Plantation, circa 1820, near Artemisa, 
Cuba. (Adapted and redrawn from photograph of original in Rhode Island 
Historical Society, Providence.) 
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Certainly, not all plantations were laid out in a symmetric plan or 
organized in a hierarchical order as pronounced as that of Marianne. 
Agricultural treatises, such as Pierre Laborie’s The Coffee Planter of Santo 
Domingo (1798:36—38) published in Spanish in 1809, encouraged planters 
to arrange buildings in the central settlement using a symmetrical plan. In 
Los Ingenios, Cantero (2005 [1857]) describes several Cuban plantations as 
laid out symmetrically. While some planters, like Ebenezer Sage, took a 
hands-on approach in designing the built landscape of their plantations, 
many others left these decisions to military engineers or surveyors. Trained 


in the principles of Palladianism, these early landscape architects were often 
the purveyors of plantation landscapes and should be credited for the design 
similarities seen on many of them. 


Bells, Observation Towers, and Self-Surveillance 


In his essay “Panoptic Plantations,” Terrence Epperson discusses the 
idea of a panopticon—a watchtower or other elevated structure used for 
surveillance—the use of which went against the Palladian premise of hiding 
or making invisible the presence of enslaved laborers on a plantation 
(2000:58—59). Yet, some planters attempted to incorporate panoptic forms 
of surveillance within the Palladian plan. Epperson provides as examples 
two plantations in Virginia: Gunston Hall, the home of John Mason, author 
of the 1776 Declaration of Liberties, precursor to the Declaration of 
Independence, and Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello (2000:61—72). My 
examples are drawn from Cuba, where bell towers—common fixtures on 
Cuban plantations—possibly functioned as panopticons. 

Jeremy Bentham formulated and published his idea of a panopticon in 
1791 in a three-volume work entitled Panopticon; or The Inspection House: 
Containing the idea of a new principal of construction applicable to any 
sort of establishment, in which persons of any description are to keep under 
inspection, and in particular to penitentiary-houses, prisons, houses of 
industry, workhouses, poorhouses, lazarettos, manufactories, hospitals, 
madhouses, and schools (1995:29). Michel Foucault (1979:200—201), in his 
analysis of panopticism, described Bentham’s ideal panopticon as an 
architectural composition incorporating a central observation tower with a 
circular building surrounding it and divided into cells several stories high, 
but only one room deep. Each cell has windows facing inside and outside 
that allow light to cross the cell from one end to the other. The effect of this 
backlighting makes the occupant constantly visible from the tower, but he 
or she could not see the observer because the tower is screened. The 
occupant never knows who is doing the observing or when he or she is 
being observed. Walls separate each cell to prevent communication among 
the occupants. Occupants were to be kept in constant solitude to avert plots, 
collective escape, or other forms of rebelliousness deemed inappropriate for 
prisoners, schoolchildren, or workers. The goal of the panopticon is to force 


the occupant to internalize and exercise the disciplinary regime of the 
institution on his or her own through constant threat of being watched 
(Casella 2007:20). The panopticon was rarely, if ever, executed in its ideal 
form, and the closest prison approaching a panopticon was, coincidentally, 
in Cuba, at the Presidio Modelo (Model Prison) on the island of Juventud. 
Presidio Modelo was built between 1926 and 1928 and contained four 
circular buildings each housing approximately 400 inmates. It was 
permanently closed in 1967 (Soto 2002:73-—74). 

Despite the lack of true panopticons, Bentham’s radical approach to 
surveillance appealed to nineteenth-century social reformers because it 
forced the inmate to follow the rules without the use of brutal physical 
punishment or food deprivation (Casella 2007:19). But it was, as Foucault 
aptly described it, a “cruel, ingenious cage” (1979:205), psychologically 
damaging to those subjected to it and rendering power to anyone present in 
the tower. Nonetheless, beginning in the nineteenth century, the panopticon 
inspired new architectural designs for the confinement of convicts, the poor, 
the mentally ill, and the sick, as well as for the discipline of laborers and 
schoolchildren (Foucault 1979:199). The use of watchtowers resonated with 
some planters, and in the absence of a tower, surveillance points on the 
elevated houses of planters and managers may have substituted (Delle 
1998:159-161; Singleton 2001:106—-107), as is observed in industrial 
settlements (Shackel 1996:78—79). On many Cuban plantations, the bell 
tower functioned as an observation post and the bell as a signal for 
maintaining time routines. Bells, widely used throughout the plantation 
world, rigidly organized the daily routine of enslaved laborers in the same 
way that the factory clock or whistle was used in industrial settings. Clocks 
played a vital role in establishing work discipline and reinforcing self- 
surveillance in capitalist production (Leone 1999:202-203). The best- 
known and tallest bell tower found on a Cuban plantation, the Iznaga 
Tower, on Manaca plantation, still stands today (Figure 5-3). Built in 1848, 
the tower is 51 m (approximately 170 feet) or seven stories, high and 
constructed of brick and stone (Garcia Mora and Santamaria 2005:78; 
Moreno Fraginals 1978:2:31). Local legend maintains that Iznaga had the 
tower built so that it would be high enough to view the sea over the 
surrounding hills. But the height of the hills was miscalculated; therefore, 
the tower did not meet his expectation (Atkins 1926:125). Cuban historian 
Manuel Moreno Fraginals insists, however, that the Iznaga Tower doubled 


as a bell tower and lookout and was “the ultimate symbol of slave work on 
sugar plantations” (1978:2:32), presumably because the slave laborers 
constructed a tower that was intended to be used to spy on them. 

The use of bell towers as watchtowers was possibly unique to Cuban 
plantations and the Iznaga Tower peculiar to a particular planter. But bell 
towers have been reported on other nineteenth-century plantations in the 
Caribbean (Chapman 2010:108), and throughout North America, 
lawmakers in cities and towns argued about the construction of bell towers, 
gates, and walls to restrict slave mobility in public spaces (Ellis and 
Ginsburg 2010:3). In addition, the Iznaga Tower presents an intriguing 
parallel to the plans for a tower Thomas Jefferson drew up some 40 years 
earlier, but never implemented, for the summit of Montalto, on the property 
at Monticello. The tower was to be 100 feet high and constructed with five 
stories (Epperson 2000:68-69). Although not contemporaries, Jefferson and 
Iznaga possibly consulted similar sources, like the writing of Bentham, 
which inspired the two planters to conceive of these high towers. Jefferson 
owned a copy of Panopticon in his library, and Bentham gave Jefferson an 
autographed copy of another book he authored in 1824 (Epperson 2000:72). 
What sources influenced Iznaga to build an imposing tower are unknown. 
By Iznaga’s time, many of Bentham’s concepts had been infused in 
literature directed toward the social reform of laborers, prisoners, and other 
groups whose actions, reformers perceived, needed to be constantly 
monitored. Iznaga may have read the work of Bentham or others, or he may 
have simply wanted to construct a bell tower that was considerably taller 
and more elaborate than those typically found on Cuban plantations. 


Figure 5-3. Iznaga Tower, Manaca sugar plantation, circa 1900. (Glass nega- 
tive, unknown photographer. Author's collection.) 


An impressive feat of construction, the Iznaga Tower may have been too 
tall and, therefore, impractical for surveillance of enslaved workers at 
Manaca. It commands a view across the a 250 km? area in the valley of 


sugar plantations (Carley and Brizzi 1997:85), and it may have been most 
effective as a lookout for a portion of the area and as an alarm bell to 
communicate to nearby plantations about impending danger. Large Cuban 
plantations had several bells that were rung to manage slave activities at 
different locations on the plantations, and planters devised a system of bell 
chimes to denote the beginning and the end of the workday, of prayer time, 
of meal breaks, and of silence at night and to warn nearby plantations of a 
fire or slave uprising (Moreno Fraginals 1978:2:32). Cuban planters used 
bell chimes to control slave laborers and had not anticipated enslaved 
workers using those chimes for their own purposes. Yet, this reversal in the 
meaning of the bell chime occurred at the Montalvo sugar plantation in the 
Matanzas jurisdiction. Eulalia Keating, a traveler to Cuba, recorded in her 
diary a slave uprising that took place at the sugar plantation (E. Keating, 
diary, 15 March 1839, BFP, HMA). According to Keating, when the 
plantation bell rang for the Ave Maria (a prayer asking for the intercession 
of the Virgin Mary), 30 enslaved workers of the Lucumi nation (an ethnic 
designation) attacked and left for dead the white manager supervising the 
sugar processing, another free person assisting the manager, and the 
overseer of the plantation, who was still ringing the Ave Maria. Apparently, 
cruel treatment from the sugar manager toward the enslaved laborers incited 
the uprising, and the 30 enslaved laborers sought revenge. The uprising 
resulted in three deaths and several seriously injured persons. By 
appropriating the bell chime for their signal, the enslaved workers 
transformed the meaning and usage of the plantation bell from a regulation 
device intended to keep them in line to one that allowed them to wield 
power. Although the small group of slave rebels controlled the plantation 
for only a few hours, during that time, they forced the planter and his family 
to seek refuge within the confines of the great house, defeated the local 
patrol, and persuaded all the remaining enslaved persons—young, old, and 
infirm—to flee with them to the woods. When the army arrived at the 
plantation, all the slave workers had fled. Left without a labor force, the 
planter extended a pardon to all who had run away if they would agree to 
surrender. But the leaders of the revolt continued to resist, and several were 
mortally wounded by the army, while six others took their own lives before 
they could be captured (E. Keating, diary, 15 March 1839, BFP, HMA). 
This incident was one of many small-scale Cuban slave uprisings 
restricted to a single plantation in which enslaved laborers, through 


aggressive action, rejected the rigid control and harsh treatment imposed on 
them. At most other times, however, enslaved laborers in Cuba, and 
elsewhere, simply appropriated plantations by claiming certain spaces for 
themselves, such as in the southern United States when a slave cook 
claimed the kitchen or a slave weaver, the loom house (Vlach 1993:17). 
Katherine Manthorne goes further in her interpretation of slave 
appropriation of plantation space and asserts, “Slaves and forced laborers 
claimed their masters’ land by sheer acts of working it, harvesting it, living 
on it, dying on it” (2001:329). Enslaved people challenged through both 
aggressive and more passive actions slaveholders’ control of the plantation 
spaces the enslaved occupied. 

Bells, not in a bell tower but mounted to a poll or a simple frame, were 
used on plantations everywhere to structure the daily routine of slave 
workers. Conceivably, other enslaved people used bell chimes for their own 
signals, as the 30 enslaved laborers did at Montalvo estate. Bell towers, on 
the other hand, were not prevalent outside of Cuba, possibly because 
surveillance from towers or other elevated structures did not substitute for 
on-the-ground inspections of enslaved people or their quarters for alcoholic 
beverages, pilfered goods, or potential weapons. To restrict slave activities 
and movement, many slaveholders turned to new forms of housing they 
believed were well built and hygienic and would facilitate on-the-ground 
scrutiny of the quarters, activities, and possessions of the enslaved people. 


Improvement of Worker Housing 


Agricultural reform along with new ideas on health, hygiene, and labor 
management, particularly in Great Britain, spurred a movement toward 
improvement of worker housing during the late eighteenth century. 
Landowners and architects experimented with and published designs 
deemed appropriate for agricultural- and industrial-worker housing, and 
after 1790, slave quarters in the Caribbean increasingly emulated the 
recommendations of British reformers (Chapman 2010:110). The demise of 
the slave trade in the English-speaking world in 1807—1808 and renewed 
pressure from abolitionists to completely end slavery persuaded many 
slaveholders to provide what they perceived of as healthy living conditions 
for enslaved workers and by so doing they also hoped to placate 


abolitionists. But the reasons for adopting reform housing and the degree to 
which planters implemented such reforms varied from place to place. Even 
more significant, not all enslaved peoples were receptive to the new 
housing: some resented slaveholder intrusion in their living spaces. 

On many of the sugar-producing islands, planters quickly adopted 
reform housing, ushering in the “great era of [slave] village reorganization” 
(Higman 1998:131) from approximately 1790 to 1830. Prior to the 1790s 
throughout the Caribbean, enslaved people typically built their houses from 
readily available materials—wattle, mud or lime plaster, or wooden boards 
for walls; earthen floors; and thatched roofs—and arranged them irregularly 
around common areas. After 1790, the rebuilt slave villages were usually 
laid out symmetrically in grids, contained quarters made of masonry, were 
raised off the ground, used wood-plank or masonry flooring, and sometimes 
were multiunit buildings—or row houses—that shared common walls 
(Chapman 2010:106—-108). An _ additional, though less _ frequent, 
characteristic of the new housing reported on several Caribbean islands— 
such as the Bahamas (Wilkie and Farnsworth 2005:145—148), Cuba 
(Singleton 2005:181—186), Guadeloupe (Kelly 2008: 395-396), and St. 
Croix (Chapman 2010:108—110)—consisted of a wall enclosing an entire 
slave village, thus forming a separate slave compound. William Chapman, 
an architectural historian, documented how reformed housing transformed 
the built landscape of slavery on St. Croix, at that time a Danish colony 
with a large population of English planters. He found almost all the island’s 
180 sugar estates witnessed some rebuilding of slave villages along the new 
lines (2010:107). In Jamaica, only about one-third of the slave villages 
exhibited the new spatial planning (Higman 1998:130), and the new slave 
houses built of stone often coexisted with those constructed of wattle, with 
and without plaster, or roughly hewed wooden boards (Higman 1998:151— 
171). On the island of Guadeloupe in the French Antilles, archaeologist 
Kenneth Kelly recovered evidence of masonry slave houses arranged in 
rows and built over the postholes of earlier houses, presumably of wattle 
construction, on La Mahaudiere plantation. But he questions whether the 
reason for rebuilding the houses was to appease those opposed to slavery or 
was the outcome of other factors. Guadeloupe participated in the French 
Revolution, consequently the Republican forces under the command of 
Victor Hughes abolished slavery in 1794. But Napoleon, in 1802, 
subsequently reinstated the institution. Reinstatement of slavery involved 


renegotiation between slave laborers and landowners. The reinstated 
masters made some concessions to slave laborers, such as the elimination of 
night work in the sugar mills and the protection of free days. During the 
period of renegotiation, the masonry slave houses appeared at La 
Mahaudiere and at other plantations on Guadeloupe. Thus, Kelly concludes, 
the new housing may be related to processes involved with the 
reestablishment of slavery on Guadeloupe, as well as to influences from 
larger reform movements (2011:201). 

In Cuba, a plantation economy comparable to that of the English and 
French Antilles did not emerge until the 1800s. Once established, it grew 
rapidly. But a transformation from slave houses built with wattle, mud, or 
wood to those built with masonry occurred primarily on plantations that 
housed enslaved workers in barracones. Some aspects of Cuban slave 
housing indicative of the broader pan-Caribbean slave-housing reform 
include row houses made up of one of several floor plans for barracones 
(Roura and Angelbello 2007:137), also known as bohios conjuntos 
(attached bohios) (Ortiz 1988:200 [1916]); increased use of masonry in 
slave quarters beginning in the 1830s but, again, most often in the 
construction of barracones, not bohios; and the grid layout of detached 
houses, as shown in Figure 5-2. As alluded to in the dialogue between 
Valdés and the Cuban planters, the reform of Cuban slavery was motivated 
more by a desire to curb rebelliousness among enslaved people than by a 
reaction to declining supplies of enslaved workers or opposition to slavery. 
The Cuban slave trade thrived during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
which both increased the slave population and replenished slave laborers 
who had perished from cholera epidemics in 1833 and 1853. Approximately 
780,000 Africans were enslaved and imported to Cuba from 1790 to 1867 
(Bergad et al. 1995:38). The nineteenth-century expansion and 
revitalization of slavery in regions formerly marginal to the Atlantic 
economy, such as Cuba—a phenomenon referred to as “second slavery” 
(Tomich 1988)—partially explains why reform took on a different meaning 
in Cuba than in places where the slave trade had ended. Nonetheless, Cuban 
planters most likely acquired some reform ideas from their English- 
speaking neighbors. Francisco Arango y Parrefio—an adherent of Spanish 
Enlightenment, a free-trade advocate, and a staunch promoter of developing 
a Cuban economy based on plantation agriculture—traveled to Jamaica 
with a group of fellow planters to observe Jamaican methods of sugar 


production. Arango, however, was also interested in efficient ways of 
managing slave workers (Tomich 2003:20), and the reorganization of slave 
villages taking place on Jamaica at the time of his visit may have appealed 
to him and to his fellow planters as well. 

Yet, it is unlikely that Cuban planters obtained ideas for building 
barracones from Jamaica, where barracks were rarely used for the 
accommodation of enslaved laborers (Higman 1998:147). Honorato 
Bernard de Chateausalins, a French physician who administered health care 
to enslaved laborers, particularly in the Cuban jurisdiction of Matanzas, 
introduced the concept of the barracon through his book El Vademecum de 
los hacendados cubanos (The medical handbook for Cuban plantation 
owners), first published in 1831. Chateausalins advised that slave quarters 
“be constructed in the form of a barracon with only one door, kept locked at 
night under the care of the administrator or overseer. Each room should be 
built with only one entrance through a small door, and on the opposite side 
a small window closed with balusters so that the slave cannot communicate 
with the others” (1854:35—-36). He believed housing enslaved people in 
barracones would accomplish two important goals: to protect enslaved 
people from disease and illnesses and to prevent them from engaging in 
unauthorized activities at night that deprived them of rest and created an 
atmosphere conducive to rebellion. He found most slave bohios poorly 
maintained—full of holes, cold, and drafty—and of a condition that caused 
illness, particularly in children (1854:91). In addition, he believed bohios 
were difficult to safeguard and, therefore, facilitated nocturnal slave 
activities, such as visiting neighboring plantations in quest of romantic 
partners, searching for alcoholic beverages, and robbing slaveholders of 
sugar, coffee, or other crops that were then exchanged for alcohol by tavern 
owners (1854:36). His desire to obstruct communication between enslaved 
people suggests that in his proposed barrac6én only one person would 
occupy each room—a proposition reminiscent of Bentham’s panopticon and 
other prison-reform literature of the time. But just as no true panopticons 
were ever constructed, no barracones are known to have quartered enslaved 
people individually. In fact, each room of a barracon usually housed several 
enslaved persons, including entire slave families (Bremer 1853:2:312; Pérez 
de la Riva 1975:36). 

Chateausalins’s writings inspired refinements to the previously described 
barracon de patio, prototypes of which travelers began to write about in the 


late 1820s (Abbot 1829:12; P. Townsend, diary, 4 September 1830[?], 
PSTD, Series 3, vol. 2, NYAM). But the barracon de patio generated both 
praise and criticism among Cuban planters. Justo Cantero featured several 
plantations with them in Los /ngenios, as he believed they fostered hygienic 
living conditions, thereby increasing the efficiency of plantation production 
(Cantero 2005:245 [1857]). Detractors, like Francisco de Paula Serrano, 
condemned the barracon de patio for making the living quarters of 
plantation laborers like a prison or an army barracks (1837:45). In the end, 
barracones of all types proved to be unhealthy because the buildings were 
usually poorly ventilated. Fearful that slave laborers would escape at night 
through windows, even those with bars on them (as some enslaved persons 
apparently did), slaveholders kept the windows very small or used airholes 
near the ceilings of the buildings instead (Serrano 1837:46). Smoke from 
cooking made the air quality of the already poorly ventilated rooms worse 
and made it difficult to breathe normally (Reynoso 1861:328—329). By the 
1860s, some planters urged returning to bohios, and by the 1870s, 
barracones were increasingly abandoned as free labor became a greater part 
of the labor force, paving the way for the eventual abolition of slavery in 
1886 (Pérez de la Riva 1975:44-45). 

The United States lagged behind the English-speaking Caribbean in 
reforming slave housing, and not until the southern planters organized their 
own movement in the 1830s through publications—including the Farmers’ 
Register (1833-1842), Southern Agriculturalist (1828-1846), Southern 
Cultivator (1843-1861), and Southern Planter (1841—1861)—did reformed 
slave quarters appear with any frequency. Unlike in the Caribbean, 
antebellum slave houses were primarily constructed of wood and rarely of 
masonry, except along the coastal reaches of South Carolina and Georgia, 
where tabby—a cement-like substance made from a combination of lime, 
oyster shell, and sand—was reintroduced for slave quarters and other 
plantation buildings because it could potentially resist fire and withstand 
hurricanes (Vlach 1993:111). Architectural historian Edward Chappell, in 
his study of extant antebellum slave houses, found that only a few criteria 
of those proposed in the antebellum publications were executed in actual 
buildings, producing “a standard predictable scheme” (1999:243). Chappell 
posits that, unlike eighteenth-century Enlightenment planters, the agrarian 
capitalist planters of the nineteenth century saw economic advantages in 
providing their slave laborers with well-built housing and profited from 


doing so. But he urges careful analysis of the extent to which enslaved 
people may or may not have benefited from the reform housing (1999:243). 

Chappell’s concern about the benefits of reformed housing for enslaved 
laborers is pertinent for examination throughout the Americas. It was, 
perhaps, beneficial in some cases and not in others. Of greater concern in 
this discussion, however, is the slave response to the new housing. In 
Jamaica, Barry Higman found evidence of independent actions and 
resistance on the part of enslaved laborers regarding their housing that 
outweighs evidence of planter intervention and control of it (1998:147). He 
provides several examples of enslaved laborers requesting materials to build 
or repair their houses from plantation managers. Additional support for his 
contention in seen in the refusal of enslaved people to occupy barracks built 
of stone because they felt too exposed to their neighbors (Higman 
1998:147). A third way in which enslaved laborers in Jamaica took control 
of their houses, and one identifiable through archaeological investigation, 
was by building partitions to divide interior space according to their liking 
(Higman 1998:171—172). In a similar vein, enslaved laborers in Cuba 
altered the interiors spaces of barracones, subdividing rooms and building 
storage areas for their harvests (Reynoso 1861:328—329). Additionally, 
enslaved Cubans appear to have imposed their own social structure within 
the barracon and practiced their African religions (Pérez de la Riva 
1975:40-43). In the Bahamas, Laurie Wilkie and Paul Farnsworth refer to 
the slave village at the Wiley Plantation as a “compromised landscape” 
because the houses were constructed and laid out in a fashion influenced by 
the British reform movement. Yet, the use of the yard areas, where most 
domestic and social activities of enslaved laborers took place, replicated 
many aspects of African village life found throughout the Caribbean 
(2005:144—159). Looking at slave houses in the antebellum South, Larry 
McKee speculated that enslaved people kept the areas around their houses 
purposefully dirty to resist planters’ desire for cleanliness, orderliness, and 
control of their quarters (1992:204—206). While the responses of enslaved 
people to planter intervention and control of their housing varied from 
setting to setting, it is clear that they sought to live in the new housing on 
their own terms. Sometimes they made alterations to the interiors of their 
quarters, which may or may not show up in archaeological investigations. 
In other cases, the houses functioned merely as spaces for sleeping and 
storage, with most activities taking place in yard areas that were organized 


according to their own design aesthetic. In a few cases, enslaved people 
refused to live in the quarters and built their own houses. Such rejection of 
reform-style slave housing may provide some insight into the oral tradition 
among the Gullah-Geechee of Georgia and South Carolina that describes 
enslaved Africans who built African-style houses during the nineteenth 
century rather than live in the houses provided by slaveholders (Singleton 
2010:164). Perhaps these oral traditions arose as critiques of and to show 
dislike for living in reform-style slave quarters and, later, quarters used to 
accommodate wage laborers following emancipation. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Charles Orser, in his assessment of historical archaeology in the twenty- 
first century, identifies continuing challenges for future research, two of 
which I have attempted to address in this essay. The first concerns linking 
findings from specific sites to global issues that involve more than simply 
showing the presence of similar artifacts (2010:120) or, in this case, similar 
characteristics in the built environment. Clearly, several global movements 
from disparate realms of nineteenth-century social life—artistic production, 
reform of public institutions, management of laborers—came together and 
influenced the layout and overall design of plantations organized around a 
central, or nucleated, settlement—the predominant form of plantation 
organization in the Americas. The sources for, the trajectories of in different 
settings, and the local circumstances that influenced the adoption, 
modification, or rejection of these global movements were briefly 
examined. My major goal, however, was to show how Cuba, the largest 
slaveholding colony in Spanish America that profited from “second 
slavery,” participated in these global movements and developed parallels 
with the rest of the slaveholding world. At the same time, Cuba created its 
own unique approach to the built landscape of plantation slavery, 
exemplified in the barracon de patio, the widespread use of bell towers for 
observation and to structure time routines, and the tightly spaced, detached 
slave quarters. These things are material attributes of plantation slavery, but 
slavery is not a “thing”; rather it is a social relation that changes through 
time and space. 


The other challenge Orser discusses concerns undertaking an 
archaeological analysis of capitalism that does not result in a narrow 
European perspective but aims to unveil alternative histories and narratives. 
Orser makes the point that one criticism of the study of capitalism is that it 
unfairly focuses on the European-American world, to the exclusion of other 
people not involved in the capitalist project (2010:119, 124-125). 
Plantations began as colonial enterprises engaged in capitalist production; 
thus, it is difficult to investigate them without any consideration of 
capitalism and colonialism. A focus on the built landscape of plantations 
may at first glance appear to privilege or reinforce Eurocentric aspects of 
plantation life, as Europeans were largely responsible for developing the 
design of plantation space. Yet, it has been through the investigation of 
planters’ visions for their landscapes and visitors’ consumption of these 
landscapes that students of slavery have been able to gain insights into ways 
enslaved people created, appropriated, or reinterpreted plantation spaces. 
Such insights work hand and hand with archaeological interpretations of 
plantation spaces. Even more to point, this chapter illuminates numerous 
areas where the built landscape of plantations simply did not work as 
planters had intended, demonstrating not only slave resistance but also how 
planters found themselves in a position in which they had to compromise 
with the people they held in bondage. The archaeological study of slavery 
has always sought to unearth evidence of the quotidian life of enslaved 
people in order to develop histories of slavery from the voices of those 
enslaved. The careful study of the built landscape of slavery contributes to 
this goal as long as analyses consider both the visions of planters and the 
revisions of enslaved people. 
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Abstract: Drawing on previous studies of the landscapes of plantation slavery, this chapter 
proposes a testable model of spatial organization that addresses estate owners’ strategies to 
maintain the balance between profit and control. To evaluate the model, I compare two sugar 
estates active during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the British Caribbean 
colonies of Jamaica and Nevis. Optimal conditions suggested in contemporary accounts 
provide a baseline for examining the principles of sugar estate design. Four quantifiable 
aspects of organization are discussed: (1) the suitability of the land for sugarcane cultivation; 
(2) the centrality of the works complex; (3) the proximity of the enslaved laborers’ village to 
the works complex; and (4) the visibility of the works complex and the village. Integration of 
modern topographic data with the land-use data found in detailed maps of the estates 
provides a comprehensive way to examine the optimal conditions and evaluate the model. 
The results of this analysis indicate that the planters’ delineation of space focused on 
maximization of suitability, centrality, and proximity. Deviations from the expected 
conditions of visibility suggest areas in which enslaved people may have asserted an 
alternative system of management. 


Landscape Organization: Profit and Control 


The institution and maintenance of the plantation system in Atlantic 
World contexts required estate owners to create a suite of strategies that 
maximized labor, time, and space to make cash-crop production profitable 


(Curtin 1998). As observed elsewhere in studies of time (e.g., Smith 1997) 
and labor (e.g., Dunn 1987; Roberts 2006), the modification of landscapes 
is one of the few observable points of contact between planters, agents, and 
enslaved people. The owners’ manipulation of landscape features, including 
buildings, fields, and roads, served to both overtly and subtly reinforce their 
monopoly of power in the form of capital investment, capital production, 
and surveillance (Delle 1998; Leone 1987; Lewis 1985; Orser 1988a). An 
effective plantation spatial layout instituted by the owner was designed to 
transform the landscape from its undeveloped state to achieve the 
interrelated goals of profit and control over production and the labor force 
(Higman 1987). Maximized production of cash crops necessitated 
centralization of slave labor, fields, and processing buildings (Higman 
1988; Orser and Nekola 1985). At the same time, planters or their agents 
had to exercise surveillance, since enslaved people could interrupt the 
system of production by withholding labor or escaping for brief periods 
(Epperson 1999; McDonald 1993). In response to these imposed spatial 
controls, enslaved people sought to carve out their own domestic spaces and 
yard areas beyond the gaze of the owner or overseer (Singleton, this 
volume). The spaces of interaction between these groups are tangible 
examples of the negotiation of power (literally) on the ground. 

With these studies in mind, I propose a generalizable model to explore 
plantation organization across space and time, rather than simply apply their 
conclusions to other contexts. Previous work suggests that planters 
organized the landscape as a strategy to maintain the tenuous balance 
between profit and control. The model below proposes that planters 
implemented a spatial organization that maximized proximity, centrality, 
and visibility between and within areas of the estate to achieve these goals. 
Conformity to or deviation from this organization does not imply that the 
planters either succeeded or failed but rather suggests constraints on the 
choices they made to alter the landscape to fit their needs. Mapping 
variability in the observable conditions through an assessment of this model 
provides a more nuanced understanding of these landscapes, including the 
maintenance of plantation spaces by enslaved people. This chapter offers a 
method by which to evaluate the profit and control model through a 
comparative, quantitative analysis of sugar estates in the British Caribbean. 

One way to examine spatial organization on plantations is to develop a 
comparative framework based on a model that is widely applicable. Similar 


to the studies by Hauser (this volume) and Singleton (2001, this volume), 
the most promising investigations of contested spaces within organized 
landscapes are those rooted in the comparison of properties managed by 
different owners and agents. In-depth dissections of a single location based 
on historical correspondence and observation clearly provide unique 
insights into the actions of individual owners. Broadening the scope through 
comparison, however, positions the choices of these actors not only in the 
context of the local environment but also within the colonial and Atlantic 
World events that influenced sugar production and profit. We cannot 
understand variability in the responses of planters, agents, and enslaved 
people to these ecological, social, and economic pressures without first 
comparing a sample of landscapes. 

Beyond a descriptive comparison of estate A to estate B, a substantive 
analysis of spatial organization must be centered on observable, quantifiable 
data. In this manner, assumptions about spatial relationships, including 
proximity between points on the landscape, centralization of buildings and 
processing, and surveillance by planters or overseers, can be assessed on 
any given plantation. Only by establishing and comparing quantified values 
of these attributes can we explore organization within and between 
plantations. This approach is thus one way to address Marshall’s challenge 
to integrate broadscale comparisons with the everyday interactions of 
people in place (see Chapter 1). 

What follows is a systematic evaluation of the profit and control model 
with spatial data from two British Caribbean sugar estates active during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This approach to plantation analysis 1s 
useful in two ways. First, as Singleton (this volume) suggests, examining 
how planters envisioned and developed the (built) plantation landscape is 
essential to any understanding of the use of space by enslaved people within 
those contexts. On the surface this may appear to be a structural rather than 
an agentic approach. By examining the restrictive system under which 
enslaved people lived and worked, however, we gain a better understanding 
of the strategies they employed to modify an exploitative system to their 
benefit. 

Second, this type of comparative, quantitatively based approach, which 
moves beyond descriptive inferences from the records of a single estate, is 
one way we can begin to systematically investigate the spaces that enslaved 
people and owners occupied. In this way, we avoid the risk of assuming that 


one instance of a phenomenon reflects the experiences of communities 
across a parish, an island, or a region. Furthermore, the analytical value of 
comparison is greatly reduced without contextualization and incorporation 
of observable data. 

The method outlined below draws on published primary documents, 
archival cartographic materials, and current topographic data pertaining to 
two historic sugar estates, one on Jamaica and one on Nevis. I refine the 
assumptions of the profit and control model, as delineated in modern 
studies, to sugar cultivation by extracting a set of optimal parameters from 
the recommendations of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century planters and 
travelers. These published observations capture several categories of 
organization, such as growing and processing conditions, and thus present 
guidelines for the management of sugar production. In their published form, 
however, they remain descriptive suggestions that are not applicable to any 
available spatial data. Quantitative estimations of these suggestions are 
required to examine the organizing principles of centrality, proximity, and 
visibility on estates that vary temporally and topographically. I then assess 
the profit and control model under these parameters through a spatial 
analysis of the two historic estates. 

In the cases analyzed below, the Jamaican and Nevisian layouts arguably 
optimize both centrality and proximity; they are remarkably similar despite 
differences in the shape of the property and the number of acres under 
cultivation. Lack of fit with the model occurs in the category of optimal 
visibility on both estates. These outcomes indicate that the estate owners 
chose to maximize control in industrial spaces, sacrificing visibility of 
domestic spaces for profit and efficiency within the mill complex. In turn, 
they also reveal the potential for enslaved people to conduct their own 
affairs in domestic areas beyond the observation of the owner and his 
agents. 


Previous Studies of Plantation Landscapes 


Historians and archaeologists have investigated how planters and other 
elites in slave societies (Berlin 2004) shaped landscapes to establish, 
maintain, and reinforce their status and power over members of the lower 
class, including enslaved people who inhabited these delineated spaces 


(Hall 2000; Isaac 1982; Kelso and Most 1990; Leone 1987; Satchell 2011; 
Shackel 2003; Upton 1984; Vlach 1993; Yamin and Metheny 1996; Yentsch 
1994). Others discuss how plantation design in particular was a function of 
the planter’s commitment to economic efficiency and surveillance of labor 
(Higman 1987; Lewis 1985; Orser 1988b; Orser and Nekola 1985; Ryden 
2000). These studies outline the planter’s institution of a compact, 
nucleated, and centralized settlement plan focused on division of labor, 
minimization of movement, and maximization of work time. 

James A. Delle’s more recent work (1998, 1999, 2000) explores how the 
landscape was divided and occupied by various social groups and argues 
that owners organized space to survey work, direct movement, and 
reinforce social and racial hierarchies. Elaborations on this theme also 
utilize Foucault’s theory of the panopticon and visual observation as a form 
of social control to investigate the location of great houses, overseers’ 
dwellings, and slave villages within plantation landscape design (Epperson 
1999, 2000, 2001; Lenik 2009; Singleton 2001, this volume). Other recent 
studies trace diachronic spatial change through archaeological investigation 
of the organization of the worker’s village from slavery through 
emancipation, including the influx of other forms of labor (Armstrong 
1990, 1992; Armstrong and Hauser 2004; Armstrong and Kelly 2000; Delle 
2009; Heath and Bennett 2000). These analyses suggest the potential for 
concretely examining how enslaved people experienced and altered the 
planter-imposed spatial order. 

In part, my analysis of plantation spatial organization builds on Barry W. 
Higman’s series of detailed investigations of plantation spaces across 
Jamaica, including sugar estates, coffee plantations, and cattle pens/farms. 
These studies provide invaluable comparative data from numerous 
properties to establish broad, diachronic trends in organization, size, land- 
use, and diversification (Higman 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989). Drawing on 
aspects of Higman’s approach, the following examination quantitatively 
evaluates suppositions about different aspects of the plantation. 

Taken together, previous investigations of plantation landscapes indicate 
that planters were primarily concerned with the interrelated goals of profit 
and control. Planters organized agricultural, industrial, and domestic spaces 
to achieve these goals in two primary ways: through the minimization of 
movement both of enslaved laborers and cash crops to processing areas 
(e.g., Orser and Nekola 1985); and through the surveillance of the spaces 


occupied by enslaved people to maintain control, maximize labor 
extraction, and reaffirm planter status (e.g., Epperson 1999). Three 
subsequent related strategies can be combined to comprise a generalized 
optimization model: centralizing the industrial complex within the 
agricultural fields; ensuring the proximity of the enslaved laborers’ village 
or quarters to the industrial complex; and enabling visibility of domestic 
and industrial spaces where enslaved people lived and worked. This model 
assumes that a planter maximized each of these conditions within a given 
plantation’s spatial organization. 

Optimization models of this kind do not encompass complete 
explanations; rather, they present a manageable way to approach questions 
about the real world and reveal details in a systematic fashion (Smith 1987). 
In the proposed model, planters acting in different time periods and at 
different locations created a suite of strategies, namely centrality, proximity, 
and visibility, to obtain the payoffs of profit and control under a set of 
constraints, including topographic variation and fluctuating cash-crop 
prices. As noted above, testing models with observable data is one way in 
which we can integrate a large-scale comparative perspective with the 
small-scale processes of everyday life (see Marshall, Chapter 1). By 
evaluating this optimization model with real-world data, we can examine 
the variability in the circumstances under which planters modified the 
landscape and, in turn, the potential usage of space by enslaved people. 


Historic Optimal Conditions 


To establish the conditions particular to historic sugar cultivation in the 
British West Indies, a review of contemporary eighteenth-century sources is 
necessary. These guidelines denote the primary spatial concerns of the day 
to institute an efficient system of planting, manufacture, and control over 
the enslaved workforce. Since these concerns reflect the planters’ motives 
of profit and control, they provide a baseline for identifying and quantifying 
specific principles of sugar-estate design. Sources reviewed here include 
how-to guides for building a sugar estate, travelers’ accounts of the islands, 
and histories of British colonization and governance of the islands. Though 
my concern here is with eighteenth-century materials, it is important to note 
that many of these tracts incorporated language and instructions from long- 


term traditions established by the first planters of Barbados, such as Henry 
Drax (Thompson 2009), William Belgrove, and others. Their ideas spread 
through publication (Belgrove 1755) and the movement of planter families 
from Barbados to other British holdings, such as Jamaica (e.g., Drax 
family). 

The authors of these works suggest several key points for establishing a 
profitable sugar estate, including minimal slope of the cultivated land, a 
centralized mill complex, and the close proximity of the laborers’ village. 
Historian Edward Long states that furrows or drains should be implemented 
to remove “superfluous water” from the sugarcane fields (Long 1774:444). 
Other authors support this statement, claiming that sugarcane grows best on 
land with a “level” or “gentle” elevation that allows water to drain and 
reduces the potential for erosion (Edwards 1793:11:201; Roughley 
1823:218; Stewart 1808:106). Jamaican planter Thomas Roughley states 
that hilly land requires more attention from the planter given its “various 
inequalities,” including a greater potential “to be broken into chasms,” and 
the loss of high-quality soil due to heavy rain (Roughley 1823:257). The 
inability of slopes to hold fertilizer was also a concern since many poorer 
soils required sustained fertilization for the growth of young cane (Long 
1774:447; Moreton 1790:44; Stewart 1808:19; see Ormrod 1979 for historic 
fertilization techniques). Cultivation of hilly fields added stress to the 
transport of cut canes by oxen-drawn wagons, increasing transport time and 
requiring frequent repair to roads and intervals (Long 1774:472; Stewart 
1808:107). The planter had to implement additional measures if he wished 
to produce a viable crop in these areas. These steps include combining juice 
from canes grown on flat and irregular slopes to produce better sugar, as 
noted by Hans Sloane (1707:I:LXII), or creating areas of level ground 
through cost-intensive terracing (Long 1774:447). Clearly, the ideal was flat 
land that could be planted for multiple seasons and retain manure without 
the hazard of soil exhaustion or erosion. 

In terms of the works complex, Stewart and Roughley both indicate that 
the works should be located centrally among the cane fields (Roughley 
1823:183; Stewart 1808:107). Any loss of crop, in the form of spoilage, due 
to travel distance to the mill was the definitive outcome of a poor spatial 
arrangement. Roughley also suggests that the overseer’s house be placed so 
“that all the works can be seen from it, and not far from the boiling-house” 
and that other structures, such as stables, not obstruct the view of the works 


(1823:184—185). Similarly, William Beckford indicates that the “custom” of 
the plantations was to locate the overseer’s house “upon an eminence” in 
order to overlook the various shops, the “negro-houses,” and the works 
(1790:11:14). The slave village was located “at some distance from the 
works, but not so far removed as to be beyond the sight of the overseer” 
(Beckford 1790:1I:20). Other authors, in their descriptions of slave labor on 
sugar plantations, also note the proximity of the village to the works 
(Cooper 1824:5; Edwards 1793:1[:125). While the size of the works 
buildings should be proportionate to the estate’s output, the centrality of the 
works complex dictated its situation on the landscape and took precedence 
over other structures, including the great house. 

Taken together, the evidence from the contemporary published guides 
and accounts suggests four conditions of organization pertaining to the 
goals of profit and control. These conditions are the slope of the sugarcane 
fields; the centrality of the works complex; the proximity of the slave 
village to the works; and the visibility from the planter’s and the overseer’s 
houses. The contemporary tracts emphasize that successful sugar 
production is rooted in optimizing these environmental and spatial 
conditions. In light of these guidelines, I refine the profit and control model 
outlined above to include the maximization of suitable agricultural areas, in 
addition to the optimization of proximity, centrality, and visibility noted 
above. 

The conditions proposed by contemporaries are optimal for sugar estates 
across the British Caribbean for several reasons. First, the physical 
requirements of sugarcane cultivation are consistent across time and space. 
Second, the circulation of these tracts and of the ideas therein is apparent 
through multiple lines of evidence. Several authors make specific 
references to previous texts, including those by Sloane (1707) and Edwards 
(1793), typically with respect to the nature of slavery prior to the abolition 
of the slave trade in 1807 (e.g., Cooper 1824). Many of these authors were 
prominent figures in exploration (e.g., Sloane) and in colonial discourses 
about sugar cultivation and investment (e.g., Beckford, Edwards). The 
topics of efficiency, production, and control were also the subject of debate 
in colonial newspapers, such as the Kingston Gazette, and at meetings of 
gentlemen’s agricultural societies within the colonies (Stewart 1808). The 
previous instructions of Barbadian planters, the published form of the 
reviewed sources, and the movement of planters and agents between the 


colony and the metropole, all suggest the broad circulation of these ideas 
within the British West Indian planter class (see also Dunn 1972). 


Quantifying Optimal Conditions 


In order to evaluate the optimization model with observable data from 
historic plantations actively producing sugar, each condition suggested by 
contemporaries must be translated into a quantifiable measure. With this 
approach, the spatial layouts from diverse estates are systematically 
evaluated using the same criteria and, thereby, are comparable beyond a 
cursory level. It is important to note that the analysis that follows does not 
take into account all aspects of sugar processing, such as the type of mill, or 
proximity to transport sites (main roads or wharves). While these aspects 
may have influenced the organization presented in the plats, my analysis is 
an initial attempt to evaluate the organizing principles with the four specific 
conditions most often cited by contemporary planters and travelers. 

The first optimal condition assumes that the “flat” areas of the estate 
were planted in sugarcane. Two measures reflect to what extent these two 
characteristics coincided: the percentage of flat land designated as cane 
fields and the percentage of cane acreage that was flat. Clearly, the 
difficulty here is to quantify the attribute flat by considering the most 
advantageous growing conditions for sugarcane. While most historic 
authors cite the contrast between hilly and flat or gentle land, or 
alternatively between plain and mountain fields, they clearly did not 
propose any potentially measurable slope (in degrees) equivalent to flat. 

The suitability values employed in the following historic landscape 
analysis incorporate data from modern sources regarding the slope 
requirements of sugarcane. Modern analyses of the most advantageous 
conditions for current cane cultivation shed light on possible quantifiable 
aspects of those conditions. From several of these sources, I defined a series 
of categories of suitability based on slope (Table 6-1). Since cane requires 
the drainage of surface water and is susceptible to the loss of soil due to 
erosion, the most suitable areas present a slope of 1°—3°. Lower slope 
values present only a moderate suitability due to the problem of drainage 
(Meyer et al. 2011). Land with a 3°—S° slope is more susceptible to erosion 
(Chartres 1981), requires additional fertilization, and increases transport 


costs without the use of mechanized equipment. With any increase in slope, 
these conditions worsen, and any slope greater than 15° is considered 
unsuitable for sugarcane cultivation (Chartres 1981). In addition, in 
Jamaica, any land with a slope greater than 25° is considered unsuitable for 
agriculture except for fruit or other crop trees (Sheng 1972). 


Table 6-1. Sugarcane Suitability According to Slope 


Slope Category (°) Values Employed in This Analysis 

0-1 Moderate suitability (Meyer et al. 2011) 

1-3 High suitability (Chartres 1981; Meyer et al. 2011) 

3-5 Moderate suitability (Chartres 1981) 

5-10 Low suitability (Chartres 1981; Meyer et al. 2011) 
10-15 Limited suitability (Meyer et al. 2011; Pinto et al. 2003) 
15-20 Unsuitable (Chartres 1981) 
20-25 Unsuitable (Chartres 1981) 

>25 Non-arboreal agriculture unsuitable (Sheng 1972) 


For the estates discussed below, the primary areas of sugarcane 
cultivation are those with high suitability, and the secondary areas are those 
with moderate suitability. By utilizing these categorizations, it is possible to 
evaluate to what extent the sugarcane was planted in optimal conditions 
according to slope. Further study is required to consider additional 
characteristics such as drainage, soil type, and rainfall as significant 
contributing factors to cane-field location. 

The second condition requires the investigation of the centrality of the 
mill, for which several possible analytical avenues are available. Since to 
reduce spoilage sugarcane needed to be transported to the mill soon after it 
was cut, a centralized mill would minimize transport time during the 
synchronized processes of harvest and production (Mintz 1985). In his 
study of the spatial economy of sugar estates, Higman (1987:25), in order to 
measure mill centrality, employed a ratio of the distance from the mill to the 
nearest property boundary to the distance from the mill to the farthest 
property boundary. Here the ideal value would be 1.0, wherein the mill was 
equidistant from both boundaries (Higman 1987:27). Given that the primary 
concern of the placement of the mill was central to the cane fields 


themselves, an additional, alternative way in which to measure centrality 
involves distance to the farthest fields. I identify multiple concentric areas 
that signify distance from the mill complex and compare them with the 
location of the cane fields to estimate the amount of cane acreage within 
each distance category. Building on Higman’s measure, this calculation 
approximates a planter’s concerns about the placement of the mill to 
process the crop efficiently. 

Under the third optimal condition, many contemporary authors indicated 
that the village should be “close” to the works. Given the difficulty in 
quantifying proximity, evaluation of this condition requires comparison to 
values from other estates. Higman’s study (1987) provides average 
distances for Jamaican sugar estates in ten-year time blocks beginning in 
1760. Although the Jamaican estate analyzed here, Stewart Castle, is most 
likely included in these averages, it is useful to compare the particular 
distance to the average for a range of time periods. In addition, rather than 
only measuring overland distance, measuring the distance that enslaved 
laborers traveled along roads, intervals, and possible footpaths between 
agricultural fields from the village to the works more accurately reflects the 
relationship between the placement of the village and travel time. 

The fourth condition requires an assessment of visibility from the 
overseer’s house and the resident owner’s (or manager’s) house to observe 
the mill and the village. Estimation of these variables requires the use of an 
ArcGIS spatial analyst tool (viewshed) that determines visibility of the 
landscape from a given observer point. For a single observer point, for 
instance, from the overseer’s house across the estate, the viewshed output 
contains two values: | = visible; 0 = not visible. This tool provides a visual 
summary of the intervisibility among plantation elements and thereby 
reflects opportunities for surveillance from the overseer’s and the owner’s 
houses. 


Methods 


Within the broad category of landscape studies in archaeology, 
archaeologists have successfully utilized Geographic Information Systems 
(GIS) applications to address questions about spatial organization, 
catchment/resource analysis and accumulated travel costs (Aldenderfer and 


Maschner 1996; Allen et al. 1990; Crumley and Marquardt 1987; Kvamme 
1989, 1999; Llobera 1996; Wheatley 1995; Wheatley and Gillings 2002). 
GIS-based methods provide powerful analytical tools for the evaluation of 
spatial variables on historic landscapes, including the quantification of 
previously qualitative assessments of orientation, intervisibility, and 
movement. The application of GIS techniques in plantation landscape 
studies remains fairly infrequent (for exceptions, see Armstrong et al. 2009; 
Harmon et al. 2006; Reid 2008). Additional tools within ESRI’s ArcGIS 
and other programs facilitate an analysis of spatial data from two sugar 
estates in Jamaica and Nevis. 

This analysis utilizes estate data from a surveyed plat (map) of each 
estate that depicts the boundaries, fields, and buildings present on the estate 
at the time of the survey. Each plat includes a legend with acreage values 
for each land-use type on the estate. In his extensive catalog and analysis of 
Jamaican estate maps, Higman (1988:78) emphasizes that plats of this kind 
were primarily utilitarian in that surveyors were hired by planters or 
attorneys to provide an “accuracy of representation and measurement” 
regarding the owner’s holdings. Planters required precise calculation of the 
number of acres of sugar or other crops, since the acreage under cultivation 
influenced their estimates of total yield for the year, the level of 
productivity they could expect, and the costs of planting and harvesting 
particular fields (Higman 1988). This argument is supported by later 
additions made to the 1755 plat of the Jessups Estate on Nevis, which 
denote the amount of cane in plants, ratoons (uncut bases of plants that then 
resprout), and the areas fertilized with dung, sand, and ash (Southampton 
City Archives, Southampton, UK, D/MW 35/8a; for more on fertilizers, see 
Long 1774:440-443). A plat of named and numbered fields was 
consequently beneficial to the manager and/or overseer to efficiently 
monitor the progress of cane growth within each sector. In addition, the 
usage of these surveys in legal disputes over boundaries, trespasses, land 
patents, and transfers indicates a further emphasis on_ reliable 
representations of distances, acreage, and position of elements (Senior 
1835). 

In order to systematically measure slope and other components of the 
estates based on the maps, it was necessary to properly scale and orient 
them to the actual landscapes they represent. Utilization of 
“seoreferencing” techniques available in MicroStation and ArcGIS 


software packages greatly facilitated this process. Integration of modern 
topographic data with the land use and other data present in the oriented 
maps provides a more comprehensive picture of the historic plantation 
landscapes. 


Stewart Castle Estate 


Located on the northwest coast of Jamaica, Stewart Castle estate was 
patented by James Stewart I in 1754 and at its peak contained 1,230 acres, 
nearly 500 of which were planted with sugarcane. In his detailed survey of 
the estate, historian Steven Panning (1995) describes the existing structures 
and enhances his account with excerpts from documents pertaining to the 
Stewart family, including a plat of the estate dated 1799 (National Library 
of Jamaica, Kingston, Estate Maps, Trelawny 235). He notes that the 
Stewarts of Stewart Castle may have been related to John Stewart, who 
wrote An Account of Jamaica, and Its Inhabitants, first published in 1808 
and revised in 1823, which outlines many of the optimal conditions noted 
above (Panning 1995). The plat, based on a survey conducted by the firm of 
Munro, Stevenson, and Innes, provides a wealth of information about the 
estate, such as field positions and acres planted in various crops, as well as 
the location of key elements, such as the sugar processing works, the great 
house (or castle), the wharf, and the slave village. Its creation may have 
been prompted by James Stewart II’s mortgaging of the estate in 1797, after 
which an agent of several London merchants likely managed the estate 
(Panning 1995). The specificity of the Stewart Castle plat provides a useful 
document replete with data with which to evaluate the optimization model 
using the conditions noted by contemporary authors. 

In general, the land-use divisions of Stewart Castle estate followed the 
common pattern of Jamaican sugar estates outlined by Higman (1987). The 
497 acres planted in sugar cane correspond to 43.5 percent of the total 
Stewart Castle acreage, with guinea grass as the next largest crop, 
accounting for 33.3 percent of the total acreage. Given the emphasis that 
contemporary observers placed on these two crops, the Stewarts clearly 
utilized the available acreage to produce crops that would contribute to the 
overall profitability of the estate. 


First Optimal Condition: Sugar Cane Located on Suitable Land 


With regard to the land with the highest suitability rating for sugarcane 
at Stewart Castle, over 50 percent of that land was planted in sugar (Table 
6-2). The percentage of land utilized for cane decreases with each drop in 
suitability, suggesting that a majority of the suitable land on the property 
was planted in cane, though the total cane acreage per category varies. 
Furthermore, though not displayed in Table 6-2, nearly 60 percent, or 286 
acres, of the total cane acreage was located in high and moderate suitability 
areas. Only 3.7 percent, approximately 18 acres, of the total cane acreage 
was planted in unsuitable areas. These additional data underscore the 
Stewarts’ placement of cane in the most preferable locations according to 
slope. Thus, not only were the most suitable areas maximized for cane 
cultivation, but the majority of the cane was grown in those areas. 


Table 6-2. Suitability Results for the Two Estates 


Stewart 
Stewart Castle: Jessups: 
Castle % Cane Jessups % Cane 
Values Acreage per Values —_ Acreage per 
(acres) Category (acres) Category 
Total high suitability land 223.79 — 178.46 — 
Total cane acreage in high suitability 126.40 56.5 105.52 39.1 
Total moderate suitability land 287.49 — 119.43 — 
Total cane acreage in moderate suitability 130.65 45.4 63.74 33.4 
Total low suitability land 322.25 — 107.27 — 
Total cane acreage in low suitability 117.11 36.3 32.64 30.4 


Individual field data also provide evidence for the  planter’s 
maximization of suitable areas. When considered as discrete entities, the 43 
cane fields on average contained 11.8 acres with an average slope of 5.4°. 
While the average slope of all the fields was low relative to other crops, 
only 18.6 percent (n = 8) of the cane fields had averages in the high 
suitability category. It is clear that the amount of contiguous suitable land 
was more restricted than its simple occurrence on the Stewart Castle 
landscape. Despite this limitation, the overall scarcity of land with greater 


than minimal suitability on the property indicates that the Stewarts 
capitalized on the available resources to cultivate cane. 


Second Optimal Condition: Centrality of Works Complex 


Under the second optimal condition, the works complex on the estate 
also adhered to popular suggestion since it was located in the middle of 
what may be considered the “primary” cane fields. As the first 26 fields 
identified on the plat legend, these fields occur in an east-west band across 
the estate, a distance of 1.82 miles, with the works located at 0.80 miles 
from the easternmost boundary and 1.05 miles from the westernmost. 
Higman (1987) defined the centrality of the mill according to a ratio of the 
distances from the works to the nearest and farthest boundary lines, with an 
ideal value of 1. Under this measure, the Stewart Castle mill’s centrality 
value is approximately 0.36, indicating an off-center position. 

To further examine the mill’s placement, I offer an additional 
measurement of centrality that establishes defined overland distance 
“buffer” zones from the mill across the fields. For Stewart Castle, the 
overland distance to the farthest cane-field boundary was approximately 
1.16 miles, and the nearest cane-field boundary was directly adjacent to the 
works complex, with the four adjoining fields totaling 58.1 acres. In 
addition, though it is difficult to deduce which particular roads wagon 
drivers utilized to carry cut cane to the mill, measurement along the roads 
outlined on the 1799 plat increases the maximum distance from the farthest 
field to 1.28 miles. 

The amount of cane acreage within each buffer zone demonstrates the 
extent to which the mill was located in a position to adequately process a 
majority of the cane harvested from the fields. For example, 39.75 acres of 
cane was accessible within 0.1 miles of the boundary of the mill complex. 
At a distance of 0.6 miles from the works boundary, 80.3 percent, or more 
than 380 acres of cane, were encompassed. Although they do not reflect the 
necessary usage of road and field intervals for travel, these results 
quantitatively demonstrate that the works complex at Stewart Castle was 
effectively placed to accommodate a majority of the cash crop acreage (98.6 
percent) within one mile. In modern trials, a single ox with a loaded cart 
traveled at a speed of approximately 2.15 miles per hour (O’Neill and 
Kemp 1989). Given this data, and all other factors being equal, the 


placement of the works at this location would have facilitated cane transport 
within approximately 30 minutes from the farthest fields. While analysis of 
spatial data for other contemporary Jamaican sugar estates is ongoing, the 
limited distance for transport at Stewart Castle likely minimized overall 
processing time on the estate. 


Third Optimal Condition: Slave Village Proximal to Works 
Complex 


At Stewart Castle, the overland distance from the estimated center of the 
village to the works was approximately 0.275 miles. Since no ideal distance 
is predictable at this time, the available averages provided by Higman 
(1987) must serve as comparison to the Stewart Castle value. The larger- 
than-average distance from the works suggests that the village may have 
been placed according to considerations other than proximity to the mill 
complex, such as the high suitability for cane surrounding the mill or a 
shorter distance to the castle (0.259 miles). Based on the internal 
comparison of the distances, one could argue that the castle-to-works 
distance (0.392 miles) was considered the least important aspect of the triad 
of production, labor, and control on the estate. The castle’s greater distance 
may also be a result of the presence of the overseer’s house within the 
works complex, which likely reduced the need for expedient owner or 
manager travel to the mill yard. 


Fourth Optimal Condition: Visibility of the Works and Village 


Given that its location was dependent on the cane-field location and 
distances discussed above, it is likely that the mill served as the 
determinative anchor point for the location of the other elements on the 
estate (Higman 1988). To maintain the desired degree of control via 
surveillance, the ability of the overseer and planter to observe activities in 
the works complex was an important factor in the location of their 
dwellings. At Stewart Castle, the presence of the overseer’s house within 
the works complex indicates that this area was consistently surveyed, 
maximizing observation of the sugar processing. The precise placement of 
the dwelling, however, resulted in the obstruction of the overseer’s view of 
a majority of the slave village. This result 1s contrary to the suggestions of 
contemporaries such as Beckford (1790) and Roughley (1823) and to the 


optimization model based on previous plantation spatial analysis. The 
limited surveillance is clearly illustrated in the ArcGIS viewshed output, 
with only approximately 6 percent of the village area visible from this 
observer point (Figure 6-1). In addition, though not illustrated here, the 
viewshed from an observer point at the castle reflects a lack of visibility of 
the works complex and a partial view of the eastern border of the slave 
village (approximately 25 percent of the total village area). These estimates 
suggest that, in the view of the Stewarts, the activities occurring within the 
works yard required a greater intensity of surveillance than those within the 
slave village. For the enslaved people living in the village, this lack of 
visibility suggests a degree of control over their own domestic space 
without indirect regulation. 
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Figure 6-1. Viewshed results 
from the overseer’s house at 
Stewart Castle Estate, Ja- 
matca. (Underlying plat map 
courtesy of the National Li- 
brary of Jamaica, Kingston 


[Estate Map Trelawny 235].) 


As a large plantation operating during the peak period of sugar 
production in the colony of Jamaica, Stewart Castle estate largely 
incorporated the optimal conditions of cane-field suitability and mill 


centralization. The village was closer than average to the mill yard based on 
the data from other Jamaican estates. Visibility values were perhaps the 
most surprising given that a majority of the village was not visible from the 
great house or the overseer’s house. The location of the overseer’s house 
within the works yard likely satisfied the Stewarts’ concerns about 
surveillance of enslaved people’s labor in this area. Taken together, these 
observations indicate that the primary focus on the mill yard and the 
proximity of the village potentially outweighed the need for visibility. 

Given these quantitative characterizations, the arrangement of this estate 
arguably corresponds to an advantageous layout observed and theorized by 
contemporary observers. Maximization of suitability, centrality, and 
proximity satisfy the suppositions of the optimization model and thereby 
the planter goals of profit and control. The data, however, also suggest that 
village visibility remains a questionable factor, one that requires additional 
analysis to determine its applicability. In general, further comparison among 
sugar estates located in different ecological zones and of varying sizes is 
necessary to generate a broader picture of similarity to and deviation from 
the optimal. 


Jessups Estate 


Evaluation of the optimization model drawn from the work of historians 
and archaeologists requires observable, comparative data from multiple 
sources. While some historic accounts addressed the British West Indies as 
a set of colonies (e.g., Edwards 1793), much of the published 
documentation of the British Caribbean in the eighteenth century focused 
on the history and economy of Jamaica. Investigation of sugar-estate 
organization beyond Jamaica helps us understand the extent to which the 
same design principles applied to sugar estates in other British colonies. 
Assessment of the spatial organization of a Nevisian estate with respect to 
the optimal conditions sheds light on this question and provides a crucial 
example with which to test the optimization model. 

At the outset of sugar cultivation on Nevis in the mid-seventeenth 
century, rapid clearing of forested land opened settlement across the island, 
and small to middling estates profited from the high sugar prices of the 
early eighteenth century (Richardson 1983). By midcentury, these estates 


were consolidated by wealthy owners who could afford to buy out their 
competitors as uncultivated land became scarce (Sheridan 1974). 
Fluctuations in sugar prices throughout the century contributed to the 
unpredictable nature of sugar production on an island comprised of 
relatively smaller estates (Ward 1988). Given these concerns, it 1s possible 
that Nevisian plantation organizations fit the proposed model to a greater 
extent than their Jamaican counterparts. 

Though operating at a reduced scale, the Jessups estate encompassed a 
range of flat to irregular terrain similar to that of the Stewart Castle estate 
on the northwest coast of Jamaica. At Jessups, the average field size was 
only two acres smaller, though the total cane acreage was nearly 300 acres 
less than that of Stewart Castle. Owners of each estate sought to maximize 
their available resources to successfully cultivate and process a crop. 
Edward Jessup and his heirs likely faced similar, if not greater, pressures to 
maximize space, time, and labor power in order to offset the significant 
investment costs of expanding their estate, importing supplies, and 
producing a competitive crop for export (Fog Olwig 1993; Higman 1995). 
Given these general similarities, tracing the differences between the two 
estates provides a useful way to evaluate the optimal parameters. 

Stretching from the leeward coast to the inland mountainous ridges, the 
Jessups estate was purchased by Edward Jessup in 1736, though an earlier 
plantation in the same location is recorded in 1720 and 1734. A detailed 
plat of the estate dated 1755 denotes the presence of a lower and an upper 
plantation, as well as two separate mill complexes, suggesting that it had 
been consolidated from two formerly separate neighboring estates 
(Southampton City Archives, Southampton, UK, D/MW_  35/8a). 
Documentary evidence indicates that Jessup purchased the Cole Point estate 
in 1738 (International Slavery Museum 2012), which may be the lower 
portion shown on the 1755 plat. 

The 215.2 acres of cane fields from the upper and lower sections 
accounted for 45.9 percent of the total acreage of the estate (486 acres). 
Unlike Stewart Castle’s large percentage of guinea-grass fields, the 
remaining acreage distribution on Jessups estate was more equally divided 
into pasture, steep mountain slopes, and ravines (or ghuts) unusable for 
cash-crop agriculture. While the smaller scale of production did not require 
the same delineation of areas for fodder production, the ratios of grassland 
acreage to sugarcane acreage were considerably dissimilar. In comparison 


to the continued functioning of the mill at Stewart Castle, the need for 
fodder at Jessups may have been decreased due to the presence of a 
windmill in the upper works and a single cattle mill in the lower works 
alternating throughout the season or year. 


First Optimal Condition: Sugarcane Located on Suitable Land 


Since the requirements of the sugarcane plant are fairly standard, 
evaluation of land suitability under the first optimal parameter is applicable 
at Jessups (see Table 6-2). For both the high and the moderate suitability 
categories, the amount of cane acreage present exceeds 50 percent of the 
total available acreage within that category. In addition, both of these values 
exceed those of the Stewart Castle estate, suggesting a greater degree of 
maximization of the Jessups property for cane. In terms of the percentage of 
cane acreage located in suitable areas, 51 percent of the cane acres were 
located on high suitability land and 31 percent on moderate suitability land. 
The combined value of 82.7 percent, or approximately 177 acres, located in 
suitable areas exceeds the Stewart Castle value of 57.6 percent. At Jessups, 
despite the fact that more than half the cane fields are designated as 
“mountain” fields, the owners selected locations within these areas that 
fulfilled the requirements of the crop. 

Slope data for individual cane fields further illustrates this maximization. 
Of the 23 sugarcane fields, only four had an average slope outside the 
combined high-to-moderate suitability range (0°-5°), and these were 
located along the steeper southeastern boundary of the estate. With an 
average field size of 9.78 acres, the average slope per field was 3.26°. Only 
the potential new cane fields (n = 5) and a marshy area near the coast had 
lower average slopes than the cane fields. 


Second Optimal Condition: Centrality of Works Complex 


Edward Jessup and his heirs utilized the conglomeration of at least two 
estates to their advantage by maintaining two separate works complexes 
that served the upper and lower cane fields. Each of these complexes 
contained a mill, powered by cattle in the lower and by wind in the upper. 
Centrality here is estimated separately by identifying the fields to which 
each mill was assigned. For the lower mill, the distances from the cane-field 
edges are identical to those of the internal property boundaries. The lower 


mill stands 0.08 miles from the nearest boundary and 0.35 miles from the 
farthest, with a (Higman) centrality value of 0.22, an expected deviation 
since this area of the estate is roughly rectangular in shape. Applying the 
additional measure of estimating cane acreage within distance buffer zones 
from the lower mill yard, 29.6 percent of the lower cane acreage lies within 
0.1 miles, 88 percent at 0.3 miles, and all the lower fields within 0.5 miles. 
Though at a smaller scale, the percentage of cane in the lower fields 
encompassed at the 0.5 mile mark signals a greater degree of compactness 
compared to the Stewart Castle value of 69.8 percent at the same mark. In 
this case, with the added benefit of a single east-west road running between 
the lower fields, oxen travel with cut cane from the farthest field to the mill 
was considerably minimized. 

For the upper mill, beyond a given distance, no cane fields were 
delineated. The mill was located 1.24 miles from the farthest boundary and 
0.2 miles to the nearest boundary of the upper plantation. It has a centrality 
value of 0.16, again a reflection of the rectangular shape of the estate. 
Under the additional measure of centrality, though only 9.4 percent of the 
upper cane acreage was located within 0.1 miles of the mill, 85 percent was 
within 0.4 miles and all the upper fields within 0.6 miles (Figure 6-2). By 
comparison, the upper mill also served a greater percentage of cane acreage 
at the same distances as the Stewart Castle works. 

In addition to these two mills, a third potential mill site is noted in the 
legend at the northernmost portion of the lower plantation. Considering that 
many Nevisian estate owners beginning in the early eighteenth century 
sought to acquire continuous acreage from the coast to the mountain slopes 
(Richardson 1983; Sheridan 1974), it is possible that Jessup recently (prior 
to 1755) acquired this area from another landowner. Given the enormous 
investment costs of renovating an old mill or establishing a new one, it is 
possible that a later “middle works,” identified in 1825 pencil additions to 
the plat, served all the lower fields down to the coast, displacing the lower 
works analyzed here. Operating either mill site had the effect of decreasing 
the distance and, therefore, the time to process the cut cane surrounding 
each location. In addition, the potential to run each mill during 
complementary growing seasons would have increased efficiency and 
expanded the total acreage under cultivation. Alternately, if rainfall 
conditions fluctuated either in the mountains or on the coast (Richardson 


1983), Jessup and his heirs could compensate by focusing on the most 
productive fields. 
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Figure 6-2. Fields surrounding upper works at 0.1 mule intervals at Jessups 
Estate, Nevis. Includes percentages of cane acreage encompassed per interval 
noted in the text. (Underlying plat map courtesy of the Southampton City 
Archives, United Kingdom [ D/MW 35/8a].) 


Third Optimal Condition: Slave Village Proximal to Works 
Complex 


At Jessups, the overland distance from the upper works to the enslaved 
laborer village was only 0.093 miles (approximately 489 feet), with an 
estimated road distance of 0.12 miles, following a path leading through the 
center of the village and east of the great house’s formal gardens. However, 
the distance from the village to the lower works was considerably greater, 
approximately 1.31 miles. Taking into account that this lower works may 
have been an addition to the property, it is possible that a second village 


was established near the lower works or within the lower mill yard given 
the number of small buildings (n = 5) depicted within its boundary. It is 
difficult to compare the value of the third condition due to the particular 
circumstances of this dual mill arrangement. At least for the upper mill site, 
the location of the village is virtually adjacent to the mill complex, with 
only the great house, offices, and gardens between the two points. 


Fourth Optimal Condition: Visibility of the Works and Village 


At the upper mill, from the overseer’s office built directly adjacent to the 
great house, only 27 percent of the slave village is visible, without taking 
into account any possible obstruction of the view by the great house. A 
prospect of the great house from the west included on the 1755 plat 
indicates that neither building was more than one story, such that the 
surveillance could not be improved by greater height. In terms of the mill, 
nearly 60 percent of the entire mill yard was visible, including the smaller 
boundary surrounding the windmill. From the great house vantage point, 38 
percent of the village was visible, and only small sections of the mill yard 
were visible. 

Taken together, the Jessups visibility data suggest that the close 
proximity of the four key elements, namely, the slave village, upper mill, 
great house, and overseer’s office, negated the necessity of surveillance, 
since direct observation did not require significant travel costs. Jessups 
estate thus exceeded many of the expected values for the optimal conditions 
due to its compact upper works—great house—village complex and the 
division of the estate into two separately functioning sectors. In this way, 
the internal organization of space within the estate, particularly the location 
of the two millworks, counteracted the less than ideal rectangular shape of 
the property and the fields. Jessup and his heirs established a spatial 
arrangement that effectively optimized the cultivation, transportation, and 
processing of a crop while maintaining direct surveillance in the mill yard. 
In a way similar to that found at Stewart Castle, the suitability, centrality, 
and proximity are maximized, with visibility recurring as the disparate 
variable in the overall fit of the optimization model. 


Synthesis 


Comparison of the spatial organizations on these two estates reflects the 
similarity in the land-use strategies employed by the planters (Table 6-3). 
Maximization of suitable land for cane cultivation occurred at both estates, 
though with a greater degree of intensity at Jessups. With a majority of the 
cane acreage placed in these desirable locations, owners of the properties 
capitalized on the available resources and organized the overall landscape 
for optimal cane growth, again to a greater extent at Jessups. Placement of 
the mill centrally among the cane fields was also apparent in both layouts, 
with nearly all fields encompassed in 0.6 miles at Jessups and in one mile at 
Stewart Castle. The Stewarts clearly sought better quality land despite the 
risk of increased travel and processing time. Distances from the slave 
villages to the works at each estate fall within 0.3 miles, suggesting a 
similar minimization of travel time between these points. The nucleated 
industrial center at Jessups epitomized the triad of works-village-great 
house described by contemporary observers as the heart of any sugar 
plantation (e.g., Roughley 1823). The addition of a second mill at Jessups 
also indicates an effort to maximize both the coastal and the hillier parts of 
the landscape to counteract seasonal fluctuations and cultivate a salable 
product. 

Despite differences in the scale of production at each estate, both spatial 
organizations satisfied three of the optimal conditions offered in 
contemporary guides and accounts. From a quantitative perspective, the 
smaller, compact layout of Jessups estate arguably satisfied the optimal 
conditions to a greater extent than did that of Stewart Castle. This 
difference suggests that the Nevisian estate owners surpassed their 
Jamaican counterparts in establishing an advantageous organization, a 
somewhat surprising result considering the similarities in terrain and the 
overall success of Jamaican production in the global market (Mintz 1985). 
Given the pressure to improve production on a small island with many 
competitors and rising importation costs (Ward 1988), Jessup and his heirs 
achieved an optimal organization of consolidated estates. 


Table 6-3. Summary of Optimal Conditions for the Two Estates 


Specific Stewart Castle Jessu vs! 
Optimal Condition Parameters Values Values 
1) Sugarcane suitability  % suitable land planted in cane 50.3 56.8 
% total cane planted in high and 57.6 82.6 
moderate suitability areas“ 
2) Centrality Higman measure of centrality 36 16 
% cane fields encompassed 69.8; 98.6 97.1; 100 
within .5 and 1 mile of the mill 
3) Proximity Distance from mill yard to village .28 mi .09 mi 
4) Visibility % of village visible from overseer = 27.1 
viewpoint 
% of village visible from great 24.5 37.5 


house viewpoint 


1. All values except suitability reflect data from the upper mill complex and village of Jessups estate. 
2. Represents the percentage of combined high- and moderate-suitability areas. (See Table 6-1.) 
3. Ideal value is 1.0 (Higman 1987). 


In terms of the fourth condition, that of visibility, neither estate offered 
appreciable surveillance of areas beyond the works complex. The mill yard 
was clearly the focus of indirect observation from the overseer’s house and, 
to some extent, from the great house. Other areas, however, including 
primary paths of movement and the slave village, were obstructed from 
view from both managerial locations due to the local topography. These 
results also do not take into account the height of surrounding vegetation, 
which likely further obscured observation. Placement of the village on these 
estates thus wholly depended on the mill yard and the activities conducted 
therein. Here the recommended positioning of the overseer’s house to 
observe the slave village did not correspond with the preferred surveillance 
of the works yard; maximization of centrality and proximity superseded 
visibility of domestic spaces. In this way, we can reexamine the extent to 
which models such as panopticism truly apply to the complexities of on- 
the-ground plantation organization and the interactions that occurred within 
its boundaries (Foucault 1977). The lack of surveillance of the slave village 
spaces supports the idea that plantation owners had another immediate goal 


in mind—namely, profit—rather than unconditional control of subjugated 
people as in the Foucauldian prison. 

The lack of fit of an estate to the proposed profit and control model 
sheds light on the conditions that enslaved people on these estates 
encountered within plantation spaces. The fields, roads, and mill yards 
delineated by the planter and observed by the overseer governed enslaved 
people’s movement across the plantation. The data analyzed above indicates 
that the owners of both estates attempted to position the village to minimize 
travel time and thereby maintain constant processing at the works during 
harvest. While the rigidity of the arrangement required in cane-field 
cultivation and sugar processing may have limited the time enslaved people 
spent traveling, their movement between the fields, village, and works still 
required enormous labor costs and energy expenditure on a daily basis. In 
this sense, the enslaved laborers’ welfare was clearly secondary to the 
planters’ goal of maximizing crop production through efficient spatial 
organization. This maximization resulted in the regulation of the spaces in 
which slaves worked, a perceptible reminder of their subordinate status. 

The lack of surveillance at the Jessups and the Stewart Castle village 
sites suggests that the owners employed other means to maintain control 
rather than exercising surveillance or the panoptic gaze. Possible alternate 
strategies of coercion and the nuances of the negotiation of space and power 
on the ground become evident. For instance, it 1s likely that the proximity of 
the village to the overseer’s house and to the great house negated the need 
for indirect observation of domestic spaces. This proximity also reduced 
travel time between these three locations. 

Without the constant presence of surveillance, enslaved people could 
take advantage of the primacy of cane cultivation and processing that 
removed their houses from the viewshed of the planter and the overseer. 
Similarly, though not addressed specifically in this analysis, the provision 
grounds, where enslaved laborers grew foodstuffs for subsistence and sale 
in markets, were located on land inadequate for cane production and 
peripheral to the millworks (Higman 1988; Mintz and Hall 1960; Parry 
1955). On both estates, these areas were not subject to observation from the 
overseer’s or the planter’s houses according to the viewshed outputs. 
Several factors, including internal organization, investment in cultivation, 
and inheritance of plots and houses within families, necessarily contributed 
to enslaved people’s exclusive maintenance of both the village and the 


provision grounds (Beckford 1790:2:91-92; Cooper 1824:5; Roughley 
1823:78). 

This brief investigation of the visibility factor indicates that, apart from 
the mill yard, surveillance was not a primary concern in the spatial 
organization of the two estates. Given this deviation from the expectation of 
the profit and control model, other forms and locations of interaction 
between enslaved people, owners, and agents were possible. As noted 
above, it is likely that Stewart and Jessup employed alternate strategies of 
control. In turn, enslaved people’s responses to those strategies may have 
included their control over areas beyond the view of the planter through 
their use of the space for habitation, cultivation, and husbandry. Negotiation 
of power within this form of spatial control undermines strict interpretations 
of planters’ absolute management of the landscape (Faust 1980). Further 
examination of the multiple components of negotiation, such as the 
“appropriation” of space by enslaved people, with estate-level data is 
essential to assess its prospective value as an alternative model for mapping 
the conditions of daily life. 


Conclusions 


The analytical approach employed here comparatively evaluates the 
proposed optimization model with data from historic plantations. Under this 
model, we expect that planters maximized each of the three primary 
categories of organization previously addressed in plantation landscape 
studies (centrality, proximity, visibility) in order to achieve the interrelated 
goals of profit and control. To assess these categories in the context of 
eighteenth-century sugar estates in the British Caribbean, I incorporate the 
specific recommendations of contemporary planters and observers and 
consider the additional category of cultivation suitability for sugar cane. 
Variability in the spatial organization of the Jamaican and Nevisian estates 
illustrates the maximization of suitability, centrality, and proximity at the 
expense of visibility. As defined in the model, profit and efficiency 
influenced the planters’ landscape manipulation to a greater extent than did 
control, which is reflected in the lack of surveillance of the villages. This 
outcome reveals potential alternate means of planter control, as well as 
spaces in which the planters’ power did not reach directly. 


Further investigation of the visibility factor requires several avenues of 
comparative research. First, a larger sample size of estates from both islands 
would indicate the prevalence of the planter strategy to sacrifice visibility in 
favor of the other organizing principles. Variability in layouts may reveal 
the existence of one or more alternate optimal organizations employed by 
planters in these contexts. Second, assessment of diachronic change within 
the estates, briefly noted here for Jessups, and within the colonies’ 
economic and social climates is necessary. The two estates analyzed here 
underwent potentially half a century of development to reach the form 
presented in the plats. In this way, they were a culmination of a process of 
experience and the interchange of ideas between planters, as well as internal 
rearrangement and consolidation of other properties. Tracing these changes 
may reveal potential shifts in how planters imposed their spatial order and 
how enslaved people and their descendants shaped the spaces to which they 
had access. 

Model building and quantification of analytical categories is an essential 
step in testing hypotheses about the past using historical and archaeological 
data. A fundamental limitation of any model is that it cannot maximize 
generality, precision, and realism at the same time, such that a preference 
for one results in a decrease of the others (Smith 1987). Examining the 
relationship between predictive models and observable data in a systematic 
and generalizable way draws out the type of detail that constitutes 
comparative studies. 

Following the method of detailed studies such as those by Dunn (1977) 
and McDonald (1993), my approach analyzes information from the 
conformity and lack of fit of a particular model with data from different 
sample locations. Evaluation of the model concretely reflects the 
interactions of enslaved people, owners, and overseers within the physical 
landscape and, thereby, sheds light on the dynamic relationship between 
space and power on the ground. This methodology facilitates a 
comparative, data-driven analysis that, if augmented with variables such as 
cash-crop type and its accompanying requirements, is applicable to many 
types of plantations and terrains. It allows us as present-day researchers to 
reconstruct the potential ways in which actors within the broader context of 
Atlantic World slavery engaged with each other and the landscapes that 
they shaped. 
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Note 


The main title of this chapter is from William Beckford’s A Descriptive Account of the Island of 
Jamaica (1790), Vol. 1, p. 358. 
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Abstract: In 1763, Dominica was the last island to be formally colonized in the Caribbean 
basin. Located between Guadeloupe and Martinique, two islands colonized by France in the 
mid-seventeenth century, Dominica was declared neutral and a homeland for the exiled 
Kalinago. A focus on the unique mode of settlement in Dominica forces us to think about the 
more subtle definitions of plantations that encompass the social and the economic networks 
of residents who inhabited them. I begin by describing how Dominica was envisioned as a 
colonial enterprise, poised to augment the sugar holdings of Britain’s overseas territories in 
the Caribbean. This had the effect of creating an archaeological horizon on the physical 
landscape of the island. I compare the settlement histories of two estates, focusing on the 
tempo of accretion of buildings associated with plantation agriculture. I make two 
arguments: first, that documenting variation in settlement location and organization is 
important for understanding how slavery shaped everyday life in colonial society and, 
second, that these settlements are informed by a combination of factors including political 
economy, landscape, and personal agendas. 


Introduction 


There are many blind spots in Dominica’s colonial past. As one walks 
along the flood plains, up the steep slopes, through dense forests, along 
quickly built seaside towns, in the National Archives, or in the Island 
Registry office, one is confronted with many opacities in the visual field. In 
the case of colonial Dominica, the visual field could include paintings 
depicting bucolic scenes of colonial life and commissioned by a lieutenant 
governor or military records, such as those produced by captains of quarters 


(which under the British would later be called parishes), accounting for men 
and boys, wives and widows, and muskets, sabers, and livestock. It could 
also include texts produced in the settlement about the development and 
running of the colony. The field of vision could also be material culture. 
Such material includes items that were broken, such as a coarse 
earthenware, or a cast-iron cooking pot once used to cook locally grown 
provisions. It can also be a windmill constructed out of stone blocks and 
used to crush sugarcane. The field of vision also encompasses the 
environment—land and sea, river and forest, mountain and knoll. The blind 
spots that populate Dominica’s colonial landscape are not merely absences 
in the field of vision. They help constitute it. 

In this chapter, I talk about how people took advantage of those blind 
spots in the context of an eighteenth-century sugar boom. For the purpose 
of this chapter, I primarily focus on the people who owned estates and 
commissioned the construction of buildings devoted to processing sugar. 
This is, of course, not the full story of slavery in Dominica or its effects. For 
the enslaved laborer who might have sat on the retaining wall smoking a 
pipe, both the scale of analysis and the lived scale are important 
considerations when we contextualize his or her life. That life was shaped, 
in no small measure, by capital accumulation, debates and conflicts taking 
place overseas, the vagaries of maritime conflict occurring in his or her own 
backyard, and the ambitions of people who owned the estate on which he or 
she labored. That being said, if we are to think about the taskscapes of an 
enslaved African, we cannot exclude the idiosyncrasies of an owner and his 
or her own local ambitions. 

I begin this chapter by describing the plantation as a unit of analysis in 
the study of Atlantic slavery. I then document construction activities in 
Dominica beginning with the 1770s, which constitute an archaeological 
horizon. I then focus this conversation around the possible visual and 
auditory networks inferred from settlement patterns on sugar estates in two 
enclaves of Dominica. The visual field afforded from estate houses has been 
alternatively used to describe landscapes of power and ideology. While one 
can never disentangle anxieties regarding security, economic efficiency, and 
control in societies with asymmetrical social relations, I would like to 
suggest that we should also look to the kind of blind spots landscapes 
produced. In the case of the present chapter, I argue that some French estate 


owners located their houses so as to see incoming vessels that might 
participate in illicit trade with Martinique. 


Slavery’s Effective Scale 


Slavery’s material record speaks to the productive tension of large-scale 
world history and small-scale social history (Mullins 2008). To paraphrase 
and alter Woolf’s analysis of Roman Britain (1997), we cannot understand 
what happened in the British West Indies without considering the British 
Empire. Simultaneously, we cannot consider the British Empire without 
problematizing the spatial separation between colony and metropole. The 
relationship is recurstve—one informs the other in unexpected ways. The 
economic and ideational networks of the eighteenth-century Atlantic World 
were no less recursive. 

While plantations were not the only type of landscape experienced by 
enslaved laborers in the Caribbean and not all plantation residents were 
subject to slavery, plantations offer an effective nexus by which to examine 
slavery and everyday life. Certainly, in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, much of the contemporary discourse about slavery revolved around 
sugar plantations (Atwood 1791; Edwards 1793; Great Britain 1798, 1804). 
While we have more historical information on the character and ambitions 
of the people who owned the estates than on those who lived there, this 
increased visibility in documents doesn’t make archaeological 
considerations of planters’ choices any less important. Planters’ stories 
provide the context to understand the limitations and possibilities that 
enslaved laborers faced as the landscape was transformed around them. 

Archaeological discussions of plantation society profit from multiscalar 
investigations (Delle 2008; Hauser and Kelly 2011; Wilkie and Farnsworth 
1999). Regional studies of plantations have juxtaposed settlement patterns 
with geographic features, such as watersheds (Delle 1998, 2002); 
administrative units, such as parishes (Armstrong et al. 2009; Clement 
1997; Higman 2005); material distributions (Hauser 2008); or time (Hicks 
2007). Scholars have used these particular juxtapositions to elicit the nature 
of intraregional interaction among people who lived on the estates. For 
example, many analyses have used such regional-scale data to map land-use 
patterns, industrial infrastructure, demographic trends, and administrative 


networks (Armstrong et al. 2008; Clement 1997; Hicks 2007; Higman 
2005). In some cases, evidence exists for economic coordination among 
estates when centrally placed industrial works would service multiple 
plantations (Clement 1997; Hicks 2007:33). Other kinds of coordination 
also have been noted. Delle (1998, 2002), for example, argues that estate 
houses were located so as to remain intervisible with other estate houses. 
This coordination suggests a concern for security in a context in which 
enslaved laborers outnumbered owners and their functionaries ten to one. It 
also shows how in the light of potential violent reprisals for slavery’s 
conditions, solidarities could be forged among people of different national 
backgrounds. At the same time, other archaeologists (Galle 2010; Hauser 
2008, 2011) have shown how enslaved and free peoples of African descent 
built social spaces around places like markets and provision grounds that 
extended their social networks beyond the plantation boundary. 

Archaeological analyses of plantations have also benefited from a 
discussion of variation, particularly how built landscapes vary from 
idealized notions (see also Bates, this volume). Several guides to sugar- 
plantation management were published prior to and during the sugar boom 
of the 1770s, including those by Ligon (1976 [1657]), Chelus (1719), Labat 
(1724), Leslie (1740), Belgrove and Drax (1755), Martin (1773), Turnbull 
(1785), Avalle (1799), Orderson (1800), and Edwards and Young (1801). 
Many of these guides give advice about the location of estate houses, 
laborer villages, buildings and features devoted to the processing of the 
agricultural products, and dependency structures that were tasked with 
everyday maintenance, including workshops, storehouses, laborer hospitals, 
and wharves. Estate houses, industrial works, dependencies, and laborer 
villages were mapped in a particular physical and cultural geography and 
created tensions in past landscapes (Hicks 2007). 

A plantation was typically an agricultural complex including fields (in 
use and fallow), gardens, and provision grounds. They contained residences 
for laborers, managers, and owners (see Watts 1990:384—-391) and buildings 
devoted to processing (Higman 1998). Importantly, whether a plantation 
grew coffee, sugar, cotton, indigo, or tobacco influenced the location of the 
estate in a larger landscape, the kind of outbuildings devoted to 
transforming crops into exportable commodities, and the number of 
laborers employed to cultivate and process those crops (Higman 1986a, 
1986b). It is also important to highlight the ways in which estates were 


spatialized to enact certain power relations (Delle 1998, 2000). Lines of 
sight and spaces of partial visibility all interacted to create a spatial dialectic 
(Singleton 2001). 

Also significant is the potential variation in spatial organization that 
might result from expectations and assumptions about the relationships 
among land, people, and labor in the mother countries of those who owned 
the estates (Watts 1990:410). Unfortunately, archaeological research on this 
topic is geographically uneven. A majority of this research has focused on 
the British West Indies—most notably Barbados (Handler and Lange 1978), 
Jamaica (Armstrong 1990; Armstrong and Kelly 2000; Delle 1998, 2002, 
2008; Higman 1998, 2005), Montserrat (Pulsipher and Goodwin 1999), 
Nevis (Bates, this volume), the Bahamas (Wilkie and Farnsworth 2001), 
and St. Lucia (Hicks 2007). Similar landscape studies have been conducted 
in Cuba (Singleton 2001, this volume; Tomich 2005), Guadeloupe (Gibson 
2007; Kelly 2004), Martinique (Kelly 2009), St. Eustatius (Delle 1994), St. 
John (Armstrong et al. 2008; Kellar 2004), and St. Croix (Chapman 1991). 
While there is a far greater representation of British estates in the 
archaeological literature, evidence is compelling that, at least when 
comparing those of the British, the French, and the Spanish, distinct 
patterns in the organization and construction of estates may be discerned. 

Finally, the house yard has proven to be an important unit of observation 
by which to compare slavery’s experiences across a wide range of colonial 
boundaries. House yards, their orientation and organization, contain a range 
of information about diet, consumerism (Wilkie and Farnsworth 1999), 
burial strategies (Armstrong and Fleischman 2003), independent production 
(Hauser 2008), and internal hierarchies (Reeves 2011). They also contain 
houses. In Barbados (Handler and Bergman 2009), Jamaica (Armstrong 
1992; Armstrong and Kelly 2000; Delle 2008), the Bahamas (Wilkie and 
Farnsworth 1999), Guadeloupe (Gibson 2009), and Martinique (Kelly 
2009), the house yard has proven to be an important unit of analysis to 
ascertain the improvisations of everyday life that enslaved laborers made 
while contending with conditions of slavery. 

For example, in excavations of house yards in two settlements of 
Dominican estates (Bois Cotlette in Soufriere and Sugar Loaf in 
Portsmouth), I noted a patterned difference in the cooking utensils used by 
enslaved laborers. On one estate, the majority of cooking pots were made of 
clay (90 percent). On the other, the vast majority was made of iron (98 


percent). Of the clay cooking pots, the form, surface treatment, and paste 
indicate that 48 percent were made in Vallauris, France. The remainder was 
local coarse earthenware and made either on St. Lucia, Guadeloupe, or 
Martinique (Hauser 2011). The iron cooking pots did not have any maker’s 
marks or identifying features that would help pinpoint place of 
manufacture. These differences could have amounted to a difference in taste 
—how the laborers preferred to cook their food. It could also suggest 
differences in the amount of cash enslaved laborers had at their disposal 
from selling goods produced on the provision grounds. Local coarse 
earthenware was probably less expensive than cast-iron cooking pots. 
Finally, the patterned difference could suggest a difference in the markets 
laborers could access. 

To understand the significance of these pots, I suggest we think about 
them in a larger plantation context and in relation to the blind spots in 
colonial society. By shifting the scale of analysis, different blind spots begin 
to emerge. Beginning in the early 1770s, people living in two settlements on 
Dominica began to make sugar. Their adoption of the cash crop was part of 
a larger agricultural trend that coincided with the legal colonization of the 
island in 1763 and the emergence of the Second British Empire. We know 
very little about the majority of the people who lived in both of these 
settlements. We do not know if they were literate or illiterate, we do not 
know what they did in their free time, we do not know what their daily 
regimes were like, and we do not know how they used the environment for 
their own purposes. We know these people were not the first to make sugar 
on the island, and they certainly were not the most successful. We also 
know, at least for some of them, how they came to be inhabitants of each of 
these settlements. Finally, we know that the majority of people living in 
these settlements were considered the property of another person. 

At one settlement, Sugar Loaf, outside of Portsmouth (Figure 7-1), the 
property was most closely associated with the ownership of Richard Neave 
(Dominica 1763-1843). It is important to note that Neave never stepped 
foot in Dominica; rather, he was based at 9 Broad Street in London and 
operated through his Roseau-based attorney, John Nelson. Neave was a 
powerful London merchant whose company was in part responsible for 
supplying British military forces in the West Indies and Canada. He was a 
director of the Hudson Bay Company and chairman of the West India 
merchants. In 1763, he joined the Bank of England, and between 1783 and 


1785, he was its governor (Clapham 1944:197). The other settlement, Bois 
Cotlette, is most closely associated with Joseph Bellot. According to oral 
history, Bellot was originally from St. Pierre, Martinique, and settled the 
land that would eventually become Morne Rouge (Byres 1777). In 1775, 
Bellot acquired Bois Cotlette by marrying Theresa Constance, the daughter 
of the original property owners. He also acquired legal proprietorship over 
the 98 enslaved people tasked to work the property. As a resident French 
planter, he would have overseen any construction on or management of the 
property. His social networks would have included other resident planters, 
island-based attorneys, and property managers. Importantly, Bellot would 
go on to serve as the colonial agent for the French Court at Versaille. The 
iron and clay pots and the people who used them did not exist outside the 
broader geographic, political, and cultural landscape, and both pot types 
hint at the kind of variegated networks through which they came to inhabit 
the settlements. 
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Figure 7-1. Left, locations of Portsmouth (top square) and Soufriere (bottom 
square) enclaves. Right, locations of Sugar Loaf (top) and Bois Cotlette (bot- 
tom) estates. 
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The Sugar Boom: An Archaeological Horizon 


In his 1988 book, Peasants and Capital: Dominica and the World 
Economy, anthropologist Michele Trouillot argues that the spatial and 
temporal unity of postemancipation Dominica, as an island economy, was 
largely determined from the outside, driven “by the society’s dependence on 
an export economy dominated by a succession of export crops” (1988:31). 
As a historical anthropologist, Trouillot focused primarily on the historical 
responses of peasantries as they vied for economic and political voice in the 
larger island landscape. Importantly for Trouillot, what is left 


postemancipation is a relatively fragmented island landscape. Trouillot 
describes it as a “Patchwork of Enclaves.” At the most basic level, enclaves 
are formed by the steep mountainous topography where inhabitants 
clustered in watersheds isolated by high mountains and narrow valleys and 
competed with each other politically and economically. As independent 
producers negotiated the various boom-bust cycles of coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
limes, and bananas, they competed with farmers in other enclaves for 
foreign markets. 

The framework of enclaves also works very well before emancipation as 
a way to explain the materialization of the sugar boom in 1770s Dominica. 
Rather than a single settlement pattern across the island at this time, we see 
distinct arrangements in the placement, size, and organization of sugar 
estates in different island locales. The idea of enclaves also matches well 
with previous investigations of settlement patterns in studies of plantation 
life and archaeology (Delle 1998). In Dominica, two enclaves, Portsmouth 
and Soufriere, provide clear contrasts in the materialization of the sugar 
boom (see Figure 7-1). This materialization is documented through 
evidence acquired from systematic archaeological surveys and documents 
housed at the National Archives in Roseau. 


Evidence for Settlement Prior to the 1770s 


In the years immediately preceding the sugar boom on the island (1727— 
1763), Dominica was a loosely governed dependency of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe (Figure 7-2) (Boromé 1972). Inhabitants included (Table 7-1) 
displaced and autochthonous peoples from the Caribbean basin, white 
settlers (mostly from neighboring Martinique and Guadeloupe), and 
enslaved Africans or peoples of African descent (Hauser and Armstrong 
2012; Honychurch 1997; Lenik 2010). The enslaved peoples of African 
descent labored in a range of contexts, including on smallholdings that grew 
provisions, at town residences, in workshops, on wharves, and on properties 
owned by religious orders (Lenik 2012). Settlements containing Europeans 
and Africans were largely concentrated on the leeward side of the island, 
and the major town, Roseau, was located in a large alluvial fan on the same 
side. This population was administered by Commandant Le Grand in 
Roseau. 


Land use was primarily devoted to cultivating provisions and cocoa and 
to logging. These goods would have been exported directly to planters or 
commissioners in Martnique. According to the 1743 De’nombrement 
General de lisle Dominque; susiant les Quartrers and the 1753 
Recensemen General de L’isle de la Dominique (Archive nationales d’outre 
mer, Aix-en-Provence, France), taken on behalf of the commandant, the 
island landscape was a patchwork of coffee, cacao, cotton, plantain, 
manioc, and taro fields (see Table 7-1). No sugar cultivation was indicated 
on these or any of the preceding seven enumerations. According to these 
same documents, the production of these crops was relatively well 
distributed across the inhabited quarters of Grand Bay, Soufriere, Pointe 
Michel, Roseau, Anse Maho, Layou, and Grand Savanne. While the 
measurements used in this document are ill defined, the cultivation of crops 
across the island was homogenously heterogeneous. 

This period of colonial dependency constitutes a blind spot in the 
archaeological record. This lacuna could be explained by a number of 
different factors. Timber camps, small farmsteads, and fishing communities 
are difficult to document in Dominica. Another factor is the replication of 
settlement location from one period to the next. At Bois Cotlette, for 
example, there is evidence of buildings having been constructed with timber 
during this phase of island history, but this evidence was only ascertained 
through a serendipitously placed set of excavation units that revealed 
foundations and postholes (Hauser and Armstrong 2012). While testing did 
indicate the presence of early eighteenth-century materials and Dutch 
tobacco pipes in other locations across the island, no other early structures 
were located. In addition, the kinds of buildings constructed were most 
likely impermanent. (See Carson et al. [1981] for a discussion of 
impermanent architecture in southeastern North America.) There is one 
exception to this observation: the Jesuit Mission in Grand Bay, where there 
was a masonry church and its associated dependency buildings (Lenik 
2012). According to the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, European colonization 
of the island was forbidden, and settlers were squatting on land set aside for 
the Kalinago (Honychurch 1995). As such and with threats of military 
invasion and eviction, it is probable that “owners” did not invest expensive 
building materials into commercial enterprises and small agricultural 
holdings. 


Imperial Holdings Prior to 1763 
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Figure 7-2. The Caribbean before 1763. (Re-created from Jeffries [1760].) 


Table 7-1. Proportion of Populations and Produce in 1743 and 1753 in 
Northern and Southern Dominica 


1753 Enumeration 
Grand Soufriere and Portsmouth and 
Total Bay (%) Pointe Michel (%) Capuchin (%) 

Whites 1,126 t 15 13 
Enslaved Africans and 3,530 10 12 12 

Creoles 
Cocoa 953,200 1 
Coffee 1,585,400 6 9 7 
Cotton 261,400 2 
Manioc 547 ll 10 15 
Plantains 236,000 17 1 20 
Yams, potatoes, and 63 a 5 10 

taro 

1743 Enumeration 
Grand Bay, Soufriere, and Portsmouth and 
Total Pointe Michel (%) Capuchin (%) 

Whites 1,150 10 36 
Enslaved Africans and 1,880 11 24 

Creoles 
Cocoa trees 20,900 1 5 
Coffee trees 584,700 19 10 
Cotton plants 112,930 1 17 
Manioc plants 1,997,400 9 32 
Plantain trees 416,600 11 49 
Plots of yams 16 13 13 
Plots of sweet potatoes 29 10 14 
Plots of taro 12 17 17 


Note: Kalinago are not enumerated in source documents. 

Source: Dénombrement Général de lisle Dominique, 1743, Depot des Papiers Public des Colonies 
(DPPC), G1/498, Récensemen Général de lise Dominque, 1753, Depot des Papiers Public des Colo- 
nies (DPPC), G1/ 498. 


Plantation landscapes have their own blind spots. On Dominica, “the 
Nature Island,” the landscape is a palimpsest of past and present practices 
that had a relatively recent focus (1763) on export-oriented agricultural 
production and a long-term history of subsistence farming. Past practices 
related to export production are materialized on the landscape. If anything, 
the only regional spatial pattern that emerges prior to the 1770s is that in the 
Soufriere enclave we have found more materials that date to this earlier 
period than we have found in the Portsmouth enclave. This is interesting 
considering that there were more people living in the Portsmouth enclave 
prior to 1763. 


Evidence for Settlement after the 1770s 


After Britain’s annexation of the island in 1763, there was an explosion 
of permanent architecture in the form of masonry water mills, cattle mills, 
boiling houses, estate houses, garrisons, and forts. Greater use of permanent 
architecture resulted from a two-part effort to convert much of the land to 
sugar production and retain the coffee estates owned by French settlers. 
Headed by William Young, the Commission for the Sale of Lands in the 
Ceded Islands appointed John Byres to survey and map _ properties 
purchased and leased in the years subsequent to British annexation. While it 
underemphasizes the topographic complexity of the island and creates vast 
plains where none exist, the resulting Byres map (1776) can nonetheless be 
used to document settlement patterns. For example, the Byres map was 
linked to an index of owners that detailed the disposition of the land, 
including those that were in leasehold (Byres 1777). Because the French 
had settled in Dominica, despite the Anglo-French Neutrality Agreement, 
their land became property of the Crown. However, “343 Frenchmen” were 
allowed to lease a total of 10,541 acres from the British Crown until they 
were able to demonstrate their loyalty (Byres 1776; Young 1764:19). 
French planters’ retention of their land was supposed to enable continuity in 
the growth and processing of coffee (Young 1764), but some French-leased 
plantations, as we will see below, became important for sugar production. 

If we were to take leaseholds as an index of coffee estates owned by 
Frenchmen, we find a more fragmented agricultural landscape in the years 
following British annexation. The quarters that were referred to as Grand 
Capuchin and Grand Anse in 1753 were each a relatively homogenous 


landscape. Capuchin was dominated by coffee estates, and Grand Anse 
(Portsmouth) was dominated by sugar estates. The quarters referred to as 
Pointe Michel and Soufriere were each dominated by coffee estates. The 
Byres map indicates that apportionment of land led to a higher density of 
properties in Soufriere than in Portsmouth. There is also a greater density of 
French leaseholding in the Soufriere enclave than in the Portsmouth 
enclave. 

We see a similar trend in the demographics of both quarters. The first 
systematic census of enslaved laborers in Dominica occurred in 1799. In 
conjunction with a series of reports undertaken in the debate to end the 
slave trade, Parliament commissioned a census of enslaved laborers in 
Dominica (Great Britain 1804). This census enumerated the number of male 
and female enslaved laborers by parish and by property owner. It also 
identified the number of enslaved laborers imported directly from Africa 
between 1796 and 1799. It further clarified the number of deaths and births 
on each estate and in each parish. In the parish of St. John (Grand Anse and 
Capuchin), there were 1,867 (max. = 209, min. = 1) enslaved laborers 
distributed across 46 properties (excluding the port town of Portsmouth). In 
the parishes of St. Luke and St. Mark (Pointe Michel and Soufriere 
quarters), there were 2,056 (max. = 233, min. = 1) enslaved laborers 
distributed over 83 properties. Compared to the figures in the 1753 
recensemen, in each enclave there was a 450 percent increase in enslaved 
laborers over the span of 50 years. This increase in population corresponds 
well with a narrative in which there is intensification in exports production. 
The distribution of labor is also interesting. While the number of slaves is 
greater in the combined parishes of St. Mark and St. Luke, there are far 
fewer enslaved laborers per property (n = 25) compared to Portsmouth. 
Given the increased demand for labor in producing sugar, it would make 
sense that an area concentrating on sugar production would have more 
laborers per property (n = 40). Here we see landscapes in the north and in 
the south that were once dominated by provision crops, coffee, and cocoa 
transformed to focus primarily on sugar production. 


An Archaeological Horizon 


There are blind spots in what an archaeologist can see in the 
archaeological record of slavery. On an island where there are coffee and 


sugar crops, French and English residents, and African and Creole labor, 
there should be great potential in describing and documenting the 
settlement patterns and spatial implications of plantations. For examples 
one can look at the extensive work conducted regarding space and place in 
Jamaica (Higman 1986a, 1986b; Delle 1998), Barbados (Handler and Lange 
1978), and St. Lucia (Hicks 2007). A detailed survey of two quarters, 
Portsmouth and Soufriere, confirms a shift in population and land-use 
patterns concomitant with the rise of sugar as a cash crop. Here I focus on 
the foundations, standing structures, and ruins associated with estate works, 
estate houses, and dependency structures. 

In 2010 and 2011, the Archaeological Survey of Colonial Dominica 
(ASCD) identified four plantation settlements (Cottage Estate,! Chance 
Estate, Picard Estate, and Sugar Loaf Estate) within the Portsmouth 
enclave. The increased use of permanent architecture in the late eighteenth 
century (after the British annexation of the island and a subsequent increase 
in sugar production) was very clear from survey results. Specifically, my 
team identified the foundation of two estate houses (Sugar Loaf and 
Picard), one manager house (Sugar Loaf), two water mills (Sugar Loaf and 
Chance), three boiling houses (Sugar Loaf and Picard), a coffee barbecue 
(Cottage), four cisterns (Sugar Loaf and Chance), one curing house (Sugar 
Loaf), one aqueduct (Sugar Loaf), one estate road (Sugar Loaf), one 
railroad (Sugar Loaf), and one jetty (Sugar Loaf). While many of these 
features—including the railroad, the jetty, and possibly one iteration of the 
boiling houses at Sugar Loaf—were constructed in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the majority of features were built in the years immediately 
following British colonization of the island. 

In the Soufriere enclave, members of my survey team identified ruins 
associated with eight estates (Soufriere, Morne Patate, Petit Coulibri, 
Morne Rouge, Crabier, Bois Cotlette,2 Palmiste, and Sebastapol). The 
foundations or ruins of six estate houses were mapped and illustrated 
(Morne Rouge, Petit Coulibri, Bois Cotlette, Palmiste, Morne Patate, and 
Soufriere). The team also documented one water mill (Soufriere), one 
windmill (Bois Cotlette), seven cattle mills (Bois Cotlette, 2; Morne Rouge, 
1; Petit Coulibri, 1; Morne Patate, 2; and Sebastapol, 1), and two steam 
mills (Crabier, Bois Cotlette). The ruins of seven boiling houses still stand 
at Bois Cotlette (2), Sebastapol (1), Morne Rouge (1), Soufriere (1), and 
Morne Patate (2). Coffee barbecues were documented at Morne Rouge, 


Petit Coulibri, Crabier, Palmiste, Bois Cotlette, and Morne Patate. Of 
significance was the high number of cisterns at several sites (Bois Cotlette, 
3; Crabier, 2; Morne Patate, 2; Morne Rouge, 2; Petit Coulibri, 2). Surface 
scatters of ceramics and glass indicate occupations for the Soufriere enclave 
as early as the 1720s through the 1740s and continuing until the present 
day. Two properties, Sebastapol and Palmiste, show a much later range of 
occupation—beginning in the 1830s and continuing until the present day. 

Taken as a whole, the collected landscape data exhibit patterned 
variation in property size, land use, and population density. Yet, it is not 
entirely clear what informs the structure of these settlement patterns. While 
it is true that for the most part sugar estates were located in sea-facing 
valleys (see Marshall 1991), simply observing this fact does not necessarily 
explain the reasons for this spatial association. More importantly, 1t does not 
explain why there are some estates (Crabier, Morne Patate, Morne Rouge, 
and Bois Cotlette) that do not follow this pattern. These exceptions are, in a 
sense, a blind spot in scholars’ expectations based on patterns on other 
windward islands. Both archaeological and documentary evidence show 
that with British colonization there was a reshaping of the built landscape in 
both enclaves. It also shows an increase in the population density of 
enslaved laborers in each enclave toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
Results from archaeological survey show an intensity of building projects 
dating to the last half of the eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth century (Table 7-2). This built landscape indicates, to a certain 
extent, the success of British ambitions to attract people into a sugar 
industry on an island where it was previously nonexistent. It also shows the 
continued importance of coffee in the political economy of the island. So, at 
its most basic level, we can describe permanent architecture as an 
archaeological horizon that accompanied the sugar boom. But, as we will 
see below, views from this permanent architecture had many blind spots— 
some of which were intentional. 


Table 7-2. Number of Sugar Estates Identified in the Regional Survey 
J } a 3 J 


Estates Growing Sugar _ Estates Growing Coffee Estate Houses 


Soufriere 7 7 3 


Portsmouth 3 1 3 


Colonial Dominica Landscape 


Plantation owners made blind spots in the colonial landscape by 
positioning their houses in particular locations. These blind spots could 
have occurred by chance, or they could have been constructed on purpose. 
Here I turn to an analysis of the visual referents that informed the settlement 
location of estate houses. These visual referents are important because they, 
to a certain extent, betray the anxieties and agendas of those who 
commissioned their construction. It is important to keep in mind that the 
flurry of construction following British annexation did not occur in a flat 
landscape. First, the physical geography of Dominica is very steep. Less 
than 8 percent of Dominica’s land mass has a five degree slope or less 
(Shearn 2010). As such, there was considerable potential for the 
manipulation of optics in past landscapes. On the estates, owners used and 
shaped that topography to create particular vistas. Archaeologists have 
become increasingly interested in analyzing the visual structure of past 
landscapes through viewshed analysis (Bates, this volume) and peripatetic 
video (Llobera 2007). These analytical tools provide the investigator with 
“the evidential base and critical rigor” (Johnson 2012:280) necessary to 
contain the subjectivity that can creep into analyses of the visual field. The 
use of these new methodologies may also prompt new questions that two- 
dimensional maps cannot anticipate. The focus of this section is on the 
construction of a vision that I argue represents a cultural idealization that 
connected local realities to global expectations. 

Archaeologists’ consideration of viewshed and landscape intervisibility 
have been useful in the analysis of power relations and communication on 
Caribbean plantations. Intervisibility can be a useful tool in understanding 
the social relations among particular individuals within landscapes and 
among plantation landscapes themselves. At Sherwood Forest and 
Clydesdale plantations in Negro River valley, Jamaica, Delle (1998) argues 
that colonial elites shaped terrain and structure to allow landowners to be in 
sight of each other. This enabled auditory and visual communication that 
could serve two purposes. First, it allowed planters to exert control over the 
length of the valley, and second, it provided a kind of security in an enclave 
fraught with asymmetrical social relations. Lynsey A. Bates (2007, this 
volume) compiled viewsheds at Stewart Castle, Jamaica. While many 
scholars have argued that the organization of plantation estates was 


designed with an eye toward surveillance and control (e.g., Epperson 2001), 
such a pattern is not reproducible in every case. Through her analysis, Bates 
suggests that planters at Stewart Castle were more concerned about 
surveillance of the mill yard, where enslaved people worked, than of the 
village, where they lived. 

If we turn to settlements described above and apply a viewshed analysis, 
we continue to see a marked distinction between the Portsmouth and the 
Soufriere enclaves. In order to conduct this analysis at the scale of the 
enclave, I employed a digital elevation model obtained from Dominica 
Land and Survey (2012). The network of intervisibility between estate 
houses described by Delle in the Negro River valley does not exist for 
either the Portsmouth enclave or the Soufriere enclave (Figure 7-3). In 
Portsmouth, Picard, Chance, and Sugar Loaf, the estate houses have a view 
of the industrial works and the sugar fields. At only one plantation was the 
entirety of the slave village mapped (Sugar Loaf), and at Sugar Loaf, it does 
not appear that the village was immediately visible from the estate house. 
At first sight, these results seem to suggest little visual structure to the 
placement of estate houses in the Portsmouth enclave. However, taking 
insights from both Delle (1998) and Bates (2007, this volume) and on closer 
examination, we can establish that there was an auditory and visual network 
written into the landscape organization. First, all the estates examined in the 
Portsmouth enclave had a view of and could be seen from Fort Shirley on 
the neighboring Cabrits Peninsula. Fort Shirley housed the Fifth West India 
Regiment, which could be deployed relatively quickly in case of a slave 
uprising. Second, all the estates could be seen from the harbor. This 
visibility probably had an aesthetic motivation. For many plantation 
owners, estates were to be seen and not necessarily lived in. Indeed, 
Richard Neave, the owner of Sugar Loaf, and Christopher Baldwin, the 
owner of Picard, probably never even visited the island. Their estate 
managers most likely occupied the estate houses on those plantations. 


Mark W. Hauser, Northwestern University 
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Figure 7-3. Visibility from fortifications and water approaches. 


In Soufriere, the estate houses at Bois Cotlette, Morne Rouge, Petit 
Coulibri, Morne Patate, and Soufriere were invisible to each other. What 
could be seen from each estate house also seemed to vary. At Bois Cotlette 
and Morne Rouge, the nature of the local topography rendered the slave 
village difficult to see. However, from the estate houses at Soufriere, Morne 
Patate, and Petit Coulibri, occupants could see the laborer villages attached 
to the property. Viewshed analysis points to at least two features that may 
constitute a visual structure: From the estate houses of Morne Patate and 
Soufriere, both the military battery at Scotts Head and the jetty in Soufriere 
are visible. We can therefore posit that an independent auditory and visual 
network existed in the Soufriere enclave similar to that described in 
Portsmouth. Like at Portsmouth, intervisibility of estate houses with the 
military battery would ensure a timely response to any slave uprising. 


Additionally, these estate houses’ visibility from the jetty may have helped 
advertise their owners’ wealth and political standing. 

From the estate houses at Bois Cotlette, Morne Rouge, and Petit 
Coulibri, the nearby island of Martinique is also visible. The shared vista of 
Martinique and the channel separating the two islands constitutes another 
network-structuring space. That being said, the degree to which these 
auditory and visual networks with Martinique acted as a_ security 
mechanism was more limited. An observer from Martinique would not have 
been able to see a signal or hear an owner or manager from Soufriere. What 
would have been visible were the small boats, including canoes and sloops, 
which were implicated in contraband trade during the eighteenth century. 

If we take, as an assumption, that settlements were placed with visual 
referents in mind, a third element could have structured the location of 
estate houses: trade. Laurent Dubois, in Colony of Citizens, recounts the 
concerns that administrators in Guadeloupe had over the nature and content 
of contraband trade plying the waters between Martinique and Guadeloupe. 
One administrator in Guadeloupe complained, “as everyone knows, it is 
along the coasts, and in the bays, that the contraband is conducted” (quoted 
in Dubois 2004:49). The owners of Bois Cotlette, Morne Rouge, and Petit 
Coulibri could have located the estate houses to monitor and anticipate 
clandestine rendezvous between themselves and caboteurs—small-boat 
traffickers largely responsible for such trade. The beachhead where such 
boats would have landed would have been hidden from view of the battery 
at Scotts Head. 

Taken as a whole, then, we can think about three factors that informed 
the settlement and organization of sugar estates during the 1770s in 
Dominica. Certainly, ideational models, represented in landscape paintings 
and planters’ manuals, informed the layout and construction of estates, 
though there was also local variation (Hicks 2007:8). As Delle (1998) 
suggests, concerns about security and power may have also played a role in 
the settlement and organization of sugar estates commissioned during the 
sugar boom. The third element, trade, was informed by the knowledge that 
long-term residents, such as Joseph Bellot, had about the landscape. Marcos 
Llobera notes, “[K]nowledge about territory is a factor used to distinguish 
between insiders and outsiders: Whenever outsiders acknowledge their 
entrance into someone else’s territory, they gain access to partial 
information on that territory” (Llobera 1996:620). The people who 


commissioned the construction of buildings in the Soufriere enclave had 
been residents in Dominica for some time. They would have been familiar 
with the geographies of contraband that were endemic to islands such as 
Dominica. The British were newcomers. Their knowledge of clandestine 
entrepdts would have been limited. Similarly, soldiers garrisoned at Scotts 
Head would have had an equally difficult time monitoring such entrepéts. 

While this is conjecture, the geopolitical activities of empires provide 
some corroborating evidence. In 1778, France—in partial support of the 
American Revolution—invaded, captured, and occupied Dominica for five 
years. That same year, a map entitled Plan de la Conquéte de I’Ile de La 
Dominique illustrating the battle plans was produced (Figure 7-4). The map 
itself illustrates in great detail various topographical and human features 
including plantations, ports, garrisons, and churches. The map also notes 
the landing point for French troops, the shallow shore just below Morne 
Rouge, Petit Coulibri, and Bois Cotlette. This shallow shore was the same 
blind spot that would have been very visible to the French-speaking 
subjects of Britain. Subsequent to their landing, the French troops quickly 
took the battery at Scotts Head, followed by the fortifications at Roseau and 
then Fort Shirley in Portsmouth. Landing an invasion force would have 
required human intelligence about the blind spots of military garrisons in 
Dominica. 

Entrepots, particularly those involved in clandestine trade, would have 
constituted another such blind spot in colonial Dominica. They were also 
within the visual field of particular networks. These networks speak to the 
potential agendas of estate owners who commissioned the construction of 
estates and purchased human labor to work their fields. As I have described 
elsewhere, enslaved laborers took advantage of the blind spots of their 
owners (Hauser 2008). In this chapter, we have instead considered evidence 
of planters creating a blind spot in the landscape to advance their own 
agendas. Joseph Bellot, whose estate would have had a front seat to the 
French invasion of Dominica, would be appointed the colonial agent to 
Versailles under the occupation. A combination of settlement data and 
viewsheds taking into account points of reference shared by estates in 
different enclaves of Dominica show that estate houses were positioned 
with an eye toward security, as suggested by Delle (1998). They were also 
located with an eye toward monitoring the different trade networks that 
made Dominica, as a plantation colony, run: both formal Atlantic and 


regional trade managed through port towns and informal interisland trade, 
in which hidden coves were used as points of entry. 
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Figure 7-4, Plan de la Conquéte de I’Tle de La Dominique. 


If we return to the relative proportions of iron and clay cooking pots 
found within the slave villages, each type of utensil is an index of different 
relationships. The iron cooking pots most likely represent interregional 
trade relationships with North America or Europe—most likely mediated 
through formal commercial ties. The clay cooking pots represent regional 
trading relationships with Martinique or Guadeloupe. While it is probable 
that the clay cooking pots were not the only thing sold in these exchanges, 
they do represent a durable expression of their existence. It is possible that 
French estate owners located their properties in a way so as to facilitate this 
trade without direct observation from the battery at Scotts Head. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have used the metaphor of blind spots to look at the 
materialization of sugar production in two settlements in the 1770s. As 
different sources of information, landscapes, documents, and material 
culture carry with them their own limitations. Yet, they can also help 
describe both the patterns and processes of creating blind spots in the 
colonial past and in turn reveal the kinds of assumptions past actors might 
have worked within. In Dominica, the British wanted to extend their sugar 
holdings and recoup debt. If the archaeological horizon tells us anything, 
it’s that colonial administrators, planters, and their financiers had to work 
hard to maintain their assumptions about how a Caribbean colony should 
work. Much of this effort came at the expense of laborers who were forced 
to contend with new and existing economic networks, environmental 
conditions, and social policies. Yet, the enslaved activated this landscape in 
ways that departed from imperial ambitions. 

For the people living in both Portsmouth and Soufriere enclaves, the 
adoption of sugar agriculture brought about new and renewed threats of 
violence, changes in the way their daily regimes were organized, a 
transformation of the land on which they made a living, and a 
reorganization of those who controlled their labor. For both present and 
absentee landowners and their financial backers in London or elsewhere, 
this agricultural shift brought the promise of accumulated wealth, increased 
social status, and a greater degree of political access. As such, slavery’s 
material record on Dominica points to the value of explanatory models on 
larger scales, where slavery is capitalism’s “first least-camouflaged 
expression” (Blackburn 1997:554) and enslaved subjects the world’s first 
conscripts to modernity (Scott 2004). At the same time, the material record 
located within both settlements reveals differences in the points of reference 
employed by those who commissioned their construction. 

While structural differences between Portsmouth and Soufriere enclaves 
are evident in landscape organization, plantation regimes, and the cultural 
background of plantation owners, these differences are not sufficient in 
explaining the enclaves in their entirety. Instead, the resulting cartography 
is one of diverse local agendas and landscapes shaping colonialism and 
enslavement at a local level. If slavery is a function of micropolitical 
control and changing arrangements in local institutions such as trade, then 
we need to think about the ways those micropolitics were materialized. This 


materialization has as much to do with what could be seen as what could 
not be seen. 


Notes 


1. Cottage Estate was documented by a team headed by James A. Delle of Kutztown University, 
through a project funded by Wenner Gren, in collaboration with the Archaeological Survey of 
Colonial Dominica. 


2. Subsequent excavations in the builder’s trench of an extant masonry house revealed a 
construction date in the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 
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Abstract: Beginning with Hurston (1990) and Herskovits (1958), anthropologists have long 
attempted to document and explain “Africanisms” among people of African descent in the 
New World. Archaeologists have generally explained such retentions as expressions of 
resistance and ignored their potential utility in maintaining social control within African and 
African American communities. This chapter presents evidence for the incorporation of a 
variety of West African—derived beliefs in African American communities through a focus 
on two major processes. First, African Americans’ need to regulate social behavior in their 
communities and promote shared group norms resulted in the broadening of certain local 
“retentions” into practices and ideologies shared by many West African cultures. Thus, in the 
Americas, the BaKongo cosmogram was redefined as the broader concept of crossroads. 
Within the built environment, the primary location for features/altars based on the crossroads 
concept was underground. These altars’ subterranean placement hid them from view and 
made knowledge of their existence exclusionary and a mechanism for social control. In the 
second process examined, African Americans developed means of expressing beliefs that 
were “hidden in plain view” through the creative use of multivocal symbols. This chapter 
presents results from a long-term, comparative archaeological investigation of four 
plantation-quarters communities and three urban settings. The adaptations made by enslaved 
and, later, emancipated peoples of African descent at these sites demonstrate a high level of 
similarity across the “plantation South,” from coastal South Carolina and Georgia through 
Louisiana and Texas. 


Introduction 


When we started our investigation of the Levi Jordan Plantation in 1986, 
little did we realize that an attempt to locate and test the quarters 
community, occupied by enslaved laborers and, later, free tenants and 
sharecroppers, would grow into a comparative excavation project 
encompassing four quarters across the plantation South. What began, in 
part, as an effort to put more than 140 people back into the history of a 
single plantation ultimately grew into a comparative study of religious and 
spiritual beliefs and behaviors developed and practiced by African 
Americans in several quarters communities. In 1990, after the discovery of 
the artifact- and context-rich “abandonment zone” in the footprint of several 
cabins at the Jordan quarters, we established two general research goals for 
the project: (1) to determine the role that the labor regime, determined by a 
plantation’s owner or agent, had on the culture practiced by enslaved 
workers and (2) to investigate how the quarters communities of plantations, 
particularly those with large labor forces, adapted to enslavement and, later, 
emancipation. 

Ultimately, the project grew to encompass a total of four plantation 
quarters sites, including Levi Jordan Plantation, Brazoria County, Texas; 
Frogmore Plantation, St. Helena Island, Beaufort County, South Carolina; 
Richmond Hill Plantation praise house, Bryan County, Georgia; and 
Magnolia Plantation quarters, Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana (a component 
of the Cane River Creole National Historical Park). In 1996, when the 
project first moved beyond Levi Jordan Plantation with the investigation of 
Frogmore Plantation quarters, we expanded our research goals to include 
(3) an investigation of the incorporation and evolution of “African 
retentions” or “Africanisms” within quarters communities and (4) an 
examination of how Africans and African Americans shaped the cultural 
development of their communities. Over the past decade and a half, we 
have sought historical archaeological data to forward these four closely 
related research goals. This chapter presents the results of our efforts. 
Specifically, I highlight the role of a variety of West African—derived 
spiritual and religious beliefs in maintaining social control within 
plantation-quarters communities. My analysis focuses on two processes. 
First, African Americans’ need to regulate social behavior in_ their 
communities and promote shared group norms resulted in the broadening of 
certain local “retentions” into practices and ideologies shared by many West 
African cultures. Second, African Americans developed means of 


expressing beliefs that were “hidden in plain view” through the creative use 
of multivocal symbols. 


On the Question of “African Retentions” 


In 1986, when we began our excavations into the Jordan quarters, the 
debate between historians, sociocultural anthropologists, folklorists, and 
historical archaeologists over what have variously been termed African 
survivals, retentions, or simply Africanisms had been going on for over fifty 
years (Brown 1994, 2001, 2004, 2011; Creel 1988; Emerson 1988, 1999; 
Fennel 2003, 2007; Ferguson 1980, 1989, 1992; Franklin 1997; Frazier 
1957; Fry 1990; Herskovits 1958; Hurston 1990; Leone and Fry 2001; 
Mintz and Price 1992; Otto 1984; Raboteau 1978; Samford 2007; Singleton 
and Bograd 1995; Stine et al. 1996; Stuckey 1987; Vlach 1978, 1991, 1993; 
Wheaton and Garrow 1985). Many early studies emphasized only the 
identification of supposed retentions; often, little attention was paid to the 
function of retained beliefs and behaviors for Africans and African 
Americans in the New World. While researchers sometimes postulated 
possible explanations for “survivals,” very little analysis was given over to 
actually investigating the roles of such behaviors or beliefs within the lives 
of those retaining them. In addition, while retentions were observed and 
identified by scholars, they were not often tied to any specific West African 
culture, with Herskovits concluding that 


the African past is no more to be thought of as having been thrown away by those of African 
descent than it is to assume that the traits that distinguish Italians or Germans or Old 
Americans or Jews or Irish or Mexicans or Swedes from the entire population of which they 
form a part can be understood in their present forms without a reference to a preceding 
cultural heritage [1958:299]. 


Beginning as an inquiry into acculturation, the study of Africanisms has 
grown into a debate about the role that people of African descent played in 
their own cultural development. Mounting data have led a number of 
researchers to argue against the concept of acculturation. Recently, Fennell 
(2003, 2007) has advanced a view of the origin and development of African 
American culture as “a creative process in which individuals raised in 
different cultures interact in new settings, often at the geographic crossroads 


of multiple diasporas” (Fennell 2007:9). Within this creative process, which 
he terms “ethnogenic bricolage,” Fennell argues that individual cultures 
evolve “core symbols,” or symbols that “serve within a culture to express 
fundamental elements of a group’s cosmology and sense of identity within 
the world” (Fennell 2007:7). These symbols can be communicated in a 
number of ways, including through material representations produced by or 
for that culture. Further, building on the work of Firth (1973), Ortner 
(1973), and Turner (1967, 1973), he argues that the expression of these 
symbols can be conveyed in a “continuum of expressive modes” extending 
from “emblematic communications, on one end of the continuum, to 
instrumental versions at the other end” (Fennell 2007:8). Emblematic 
versions of these symbols operate as modes of identity, while instrumental 
versions are “abbreviated” and employed for more individual or smaller 
subgroup purposes. Fennell describes ethnogenic bricolage as a process 
whereby 


[s]uch instrumental expressions can . . . play an important role in communications across 
cultures and in the formation of new social relationships among individuals brought together 
by intersecting diasporas. In time, these social relationships can solidify into new, cohesive 
culture groups that articulate their own shared meaning system. From the disparate elements 
of varied instrumental symbols, new core symbols and emblematic designs are configured to 
communicate the new culture’s sense of identity [Fennell 2007:9]. 


One of the examples employed by Fennell to test this model is the so- 
called BaKongo cosmogram as defined by a number of archaeologists and 
art historians of the African diaspora in the New World (Brown 1994, 2001, 
2005, 2011; Ferguson 1992, 1999; Franklin 1997; Fry 1990; Ruppel et. al. 
2003; A. Young 1997; J. Young 2007). In this example, Fennell employs 
one of the sets of caches or deposits recovered from beneath cabins in the 
Jordan plantation quarters. This set of four deposits conforms to his model 
in that it appears to show both BaKongo and Yoruba elements. However, 
from the standpoint of broader questions about the development of African 
American culture, this single case study constitutes little more than a 
curious, potentially interesting, and possibly idiosyncratic set of deposits. 
This chapter represents an attempt to both test and demonstrate the utility of 
Fennell’s ethnogenic bricolage model for understanding the development of 
African American culture through an examination of the adaptation of the 
BaKongo cosmogram and other design symbols within multiple plantation 
communities in North America. 


Employing Fennell’s ethnogenic bricolage model as an interpretive 
framework, this chapter argues that so-called Africanisms or retentions may 
have acted as mechanisms to maintain social control and were based on 
several “West African” and ‘“European/Christian” modes of belief and 
behavior (Scott 1990). These mechanisms were internal to and controlled 
by African American communities themselves. The chapter will specifically 
address (1) the need to develop social-control mechanisms within African 
American communities, particularly large communities such as the four 
discussed here, and (2) how material culture was employed to communicate 
through the creative use of multivocal symbols, “permitting” outsiders to 
derive their own meanings while “hiding” more private meanings that 
would only be legible to those within African American communities. 

The discovery and interpretation of seven sets of deposits beneath the 
footprints of six structures on four plantation sites from the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina through the coastal plains of Texas (along with the as-yet 
incomplete set of deposits from the Brice House in Maryland [Ruppel et al. 
2003]) illustrate a need to refine existing understandings of the BaKongo 
cosmogram model. These similar sets of deposits, identified across the 
plantation South, further suggest widely shared patterns of expression and 
meaning. At the same time, our comparative project also highlights several 
other design elements, whose meanings may also have had roots in Africa, 
that were found on the plantation-quarters sites. 


Ethnogenic Bricolage and the Built Environment Found 
beneath Specific Cabins within Quarters Communities 


An abundance of ethnographic and historical data and interpretation 
point to at least two spiritually based social-control mechanisms operating 
within African American communities in the southern United States from 
the seventeenth century to the early twentieth century, if not longer: (1) the 
Christianity of brush arbors, praise houses, and churches and (2) the 
medicine of curers and conjurers. Our project attempted to recover as much 
data as possible related to both of these mechanisms in order to test the 
extent of these systems and their evolution within quarters communities. 
The following discussion largely omits brush arbors: While brush arbors are 


known historically to predate both praise houses and churches as locations 
for important religious, social, and political rituals, they have yet to be 
identified archaeologically. While these open-sided structures with roofs of 
brush or branches are known to have existed from historical sources, our 
investigations were limited to structures identified within or very close to 
quarters communities. As a result, by necessity, the discussion here is 
focused on the excavation of praise houses/churches and 
curers’/conjurers’/midwives’ cabins. 


The Built Environment beneath Structures 
Praise Houses/Churches 


Catholic priests began missionary work among the enslaved in Louisiana 
during the late 1700s. However, for much of the South, active attempts to 
teach Christianity to the enslaved were sporadic prior to the 1830s. 
Beginning in the 1830s, between constant pressures from abolitionists, 
Christian-based religious revivals across the South, and the development of 
a liturgy designed especially for enslaved African Americans (Jones 1842), 
a number of formal religions (particularly Baptist and Methodist) began to 
systematically stress the importance of religious teaching among _ the 
enslaved. By the end of the 1830s, a large number of plantation owners had 
built specialized structures within their quarters for religious worship by 
their enslaved laborers (Clay 1833; Joyner 1994; Raboteau 1978). As 
depicted by Stowe (1853), on other plantations the enslaved simply utilized 
a residence within the community for their formal worship services, and 
some may have continued to use brush arbors. For the Gullah and Geechee 
in South Carolina and Georgia, these structures became known as “praise 
houses” and also served as loci for social and political control within each 
community (Creel 1988; Guthrie 1996). Praise houses are only marginally 
better known archaeologically than brush arbors, yet three religious 
structures within or adjacent to quarters communities were archaeologically 
investigated and identified during the comparative project. These include 
the praise houses/churches used by members of the Richmond Hill and Levi 
Jordan plantation quarters and a Catholic shrine housed in a single-family 
dwelling at Magnolia Plantation and used by a segment of the quarters’ 
population during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


In each of these cases, deposits were identified beneath the footprint of 
the excavated structures, and these deposits formed a crossroads pattern 
oriented to the cardinal directions. In two of the three cases, the compass 
orientation of the deposits was maintained even though the building itself 
was not oriented in the same way. It is interesting to note that from the point 
where the lines intersect the arms of these crosses were nearly equal in 
length in all three of these cases. However, unlike the crossroads deposits 
identified beneath curer/conjurer/midwife cabins discussed later in this 
chapter, these deposits were each placed in slightly different locations under 
the floorboards of the structures. 

The Richmond Hill praise house was constructed between the physical 
location of the quarters community and the main house. The owner of the 
plantation wrote a lengthy pamphlet concerning the teaching and 
administration of liturgy to the 235 enslaved who labored on the plantation 
(Clay 1833). Yet nowhere in this manuscript, published by the Georgia 
Presbytery in the 1830s, is there a discussion of the placement of the four 
features that together formed the crossroads deposits. These deposits were 
centered in the middle of the Richmond Hill praise house and oriented in 
the cardinal directions, thus placing them at a roughly 45° angle to the walls 
of the structure itself. Beginning on the east, the four deposits consisted of a 
“lens” of glass fragments that had been placed lying flat on the apparently 
uneven base of a shallow hole; on the north, a shallow hole had been dug in 
the rough shape of a cross and then filled with a large number of oyster 
shells; on the west was a human skull that had been placed into a hole on its 
right side facing east; and the southern deposit was an apparent “Sankofa” 
symbol made of white plaster and placed in the base of yet another hole. 

At the Levi Jordan Plantation, the presence of a church for enslaved 
workers was hinted at in a history written for the Grace United Methodist 
Church in 1979 (Grace United Methodist Church 1979). In this volume, the 
author identifies Clayborn Holmes as a plantation minister who was the 
pastor of the church prior to emancipation. This church was built as a 
modified version of one of the original cabins within the quarters. 
Modifications to the structure included the removal of the hearth and an 
internal wall along with the placement of at least three sets of deposits that 
were oriented toward the cardinal directions. As with the Richmond Hill 
praise house, the walls of the structure were at nearly 45° angles to the 
deposits. In the east, these deposits consisted of a “hunting knife” placed 


into a hole buried beneath four bricks arranged in a cross; the northern 
deposit consisted of a couple of coins, a chandelier crystal, several beads, 
and several other artifacts placed in a hole; the western deposit was 
centered on the only mortared cluster of bricks discovered during the 
excavation of the Jordan quarters, and placed around this “brick altar” were 
a large number of metal objects (a chisel plow, knives, other tools, spikes, 
and coins) as well as green bottle glass; the southern deposit was a hole 
filled with coarse ash, burned shell, and burned tron nails. Running from the 
eastern deposit and arching across the northern deposit was a lens with a 
dense concentration of small fragments of household debris (especially 
ceramics and glass), ash, tiny burned bone fragments, and charcoal. In the 
center of these four deposits, a cross and its chain had been placed in a 
shallow hole (Barnes 1999; Brown 2005, 2013). 

While we were unable to excavate the postemancipation African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) church on Magnolia Plantation, we did locate a 
set of three deposits placed beneath the eastern half of one of the cabins 
(Brown and Currier 2009). In the east, these deposits consisted of an almost 
complete chicken eggshell (only a small portion of one end of the shell was 
missing) and a large quartzite crystal; the southern deposit included a round 
brass “rosary box” that had been placed on top of a crucifix (with Christ 
facedown and head to the south), along with a small portion of a chicken 
eggshell and white plaster lining the base of the hole that contained the 
feature; all that remained of the western deposit was the hole dug at a 45° 
angle to the orientation of the cabin’s walls and a small portion of the white 
plaster that originally had lined at least the base of the hole. This hole was 
apparently discovered when a brick that had been set to help support the 
wooden floor collapsed into the hole and needed to be repaired. This earlier 
intrusion into the western deposit was easily visible during our excavation. 
In our comparative study, Magnolia Plantation had the only set of 
“crossroads deposits” that lacked the fourth, or northern, deposit. Given 
historical and ethnographic information about the site, this deposit, if it 
existed, might actually have been placed above the floorboards as a home 
altar. Such altars are well-known household features among the Creole 
population around the site area in Louisiana today. The family who 
occupied this cabin from sometime prior to or during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century through the 1960s were Catholic Creoles (Thomas 
Vercher, personal communication 2006). 


For the Jordan church, the deposits identified as having been connected 
with the religious aspects of the structure were found on its western side. 
For the Catholic shrine within and beneath Cabin 4 in the Magnolia 
plantation quarters, the three subfloor deposits located were centered in the 
eastern half of the cabin’s northern room (Brown and Currier 2009) (Table 
8-1). 


The Curers’/Midwives’/Conjurers’ Cabins 


At Frogmore, Jordan, and Magnolia Plantations, the three quarters sites 
where we were able to identify curers’/conjurers’/midwives’ cabins, we 
also identified cardinal direction crossroads deposits placed beneath them. 
The first of these was found within the Jordan plantation quarters, and its 
initial identification was based on the discovery of what we believe was 
most, if not all, of the curer’s kit (Brown 1994). It is this set of deposits that 
Fennell (2007) analyzes as part of his examination of the processes of 
ethnogenic bricolage discussed earlier in this chapter. In this case, the 
eastern deposit was the “curer’s kit,” consisting of three cast-iron vessel 
bases, caulk fragments, a thermometer, patent medicine bottles, spikes, 
nails, knife blades, bird skulls, and other items; the northern deposit 
consisted of seven coins wrapped in a coarse cotton cloth and placed in a 
shallow hole; the western deposit was centered on two cast-iron kettles that 
had been placed one inside the other, wrapped in chains, and covered with 
the broken sides of another kettle and associated with these kettles was a 
deposit of metal plow blades, axes, knife blades, additional chains and 
vessel fragments, green glass, and a complete bayonet; the southern deposit 
had been placed below the floor of the cabin’s hearth and consisted of a 
coarse whitish-gray ash, burned ocean shell fragments, and burned iron 
nails. While all four deposits were associated with holes, the only artifacts 
contained within the hole dug for the western deposit were the complete 
kettles. We believe that the reason for this was so that the kettles could be 
placed upright beneath the floorboards and immediately adjacent to the 
cabin’s doorway. While these deposits were generally placed in cardinal 
directions around a central point, the cabin walls were built at a nearly 45° 
angle; thus, the deposits had not been placed following the orientation of 
the cabin. 

Beneath the footprint of the curer’s cabin at Frogmore another series of 
four cardinal-direction deposits was identified. The eastern deposit 


consisted of a complete green glass bottle that appeared to have had a large 
blue glass bead that served as a “stopper,” a green glass-bottle neck, and a 
thirteen-inch-long cast-iron “needle” placed into a shallow hole in front of 
the cabin’s hearth. The northern deposit was a fully articulated calf, 
positioned facing east, that had been shot in the nose with a shotgun and 
staked to the base of a four-foot-deep pit. The base of a colonoware bowl 
was on the calf’s side and a whelk shell stood between its two hind legs. 
The western deposit consisted of a hole into which was placed a fully 
articulated chicken, standing upright facing east, with wings extended. The 
southern deposit consisted of a hole filled with coarse grayish-white ash, 
burned ocean shell, and burned nails. Each of these deposits appears to have 
been placed midway along each wall of the cabin. 


Table 8-1. Cardinal Direction Crossroads Deposits Found beneath Praise Houses 


NORTH 
(Community’s Power) 


Coin / Crystal / Household 


Deposit 
(Jordan) 
Shell Cross Deposit 
(Richmond Hill) 
Possible Above-Floor Shrine 
(Magnolia) 
WEST EAST 
(Transition/Death) (Rebirth as an Adult) 
Brick Altar /Iron Deposit Brick / Knife Deposit 
(Jordan) (Jordan) 
Human Skull /Iron Deposit Mirror Glass Deposit 
(Richonond Hill) (Richmond Hill) 
Hole Chicken Egg / Quartz Crystal 
(Magnolia) (Magnolia) 
SOUTH 
(Community’s Past) 
Ash Deposit 
(Jordan) 
Plaster “Sankofa” Symbol 
Deposit 
(Richmond Hill) 


Downward-facing Crucifix / 
Egg Shell / Plaster 
(Magnolia) 


The third curer’s/midwife’s cabin was excavated at Magnolia Plantation 
and designated Cabin 1. Unfortunately, its deposits were placed into holes 
dug into the compact dirt floor of the cabin. In 1999, National Park Service 
(NPS) archaeologists excavated this cabin prior to preparing it for exhibit to 
the public. The NPS archaeologists incorrectly determined that the cabin 
had had wooden floors, and the park staff, therefore, removed 
approximately six inches of the original dirt floor without archaeological 
supervision. They then disassembled and rebuilt the base of the hearth. 


These actions partly destroyed one of the crossroads deposits in the south 
and made the identification of a potential northern deposit impossible. The 
eastern deposit consisted of a large hole dug through the original dirt floor 
that was found to contain a brass locket and a small snail shell. This locket 
had four curved “arrows” engraved on one of its surfaces. The arrows 
extend outward in a curved fashion from a point at the center of the locket 
and end with the tip of each arrow marking one of the four cardinal 
directions. Several other lines were etched on this surface as well. The full 
set of lines is very similar to a gris-gris symbol employed by Marie Laveau, 
a well-known voodoo priestess in New Orleans (Canizares 2001). No 
northern deposit was encountered, as excavation revealed that, if indeed it 
had existed, it was now located beneath the reconstructed hearth. The 
western deposit was first discovered and a portion of it investigated in 1999 
by NPS archaeologists (Miller 2004) who identified it as a trash dump that 
had been placed below the cabin’s (supposed) wooden floor at some point 
in the past. Based on their photographs, when they originally encountered 
the hole its upper surface was several inches below the surface of the 
compact dirt floor. The western deposit had been placed into a hole dug to a 
depth of approximately 1.5 feet below the upper surface of the dirt floor and 
measuring approximately 3.5 by 2.0 feet. Once the upper surface of the 
feature had been cleared, it was obvious that prior to the NPS work the 
western deposit already had been excavated. It was determined that the 
second excavation had removed some materials from the original feature. 
However, at the base of the original feature, we recovered four cast-iron 
rods approximately seven to nine inches in length and nearly 1.5 inches 
thick. These had been placed to define a rectangular space around the base 
of the original feature. Also recovered were a glass disc and a couple of 
glass beads (one blue) from a portion of the unexcavated base of the 
original feature. The southern deposit included the remains of a blue glass 
bottle, a couple of blue glass beads, and two human deciduous teeth. 
Unfortunately, the upper portion of this feature had been removed by NPS 
personnel prior to placement of the recently installed wooden floor in the 
cabin. Thus, only the lower inch or so of the feature remained intact prior to 
our excavation. 

While the northern and southern deposits recovered beneath the 
curers’/midwive’s/conjurers’ cabins at Frogmore, Jordan, and Magnolia 
Plantations appear to have the same general meaning as the deposits found 


beneath praise house/churches, the eastern and western ones have been 
interpreted to have had _ very’ different meanings. In 
curers’/midwive’s/conjurers’ cabins at these plantations, east appears to 
have been related to life/birth/health: at two sites (Jordan and Frogmore), 
major portions of the curers’ ritual paraphernalia were recovered in the 
eastern crossroad deposits, while at the third site (Magnolia), ocean snail 
shell and a locket with secondary carving possibly symbolized taking 
control of one’s life. The western deposits—a fully articulated chicken at 
Frogmore and a Yoruban amula at Jordan (see Thompson [1983] for a 
discussion of a Yoruba amula)—at two of the sites have been interpreted as 
defining protection for the living instead of a transition to the world of 
spirits and ancestors, as is apparent in western crossroad deposits at praise 
houses/churches. The exception to this is the western deposit beneath the 
Magnolia midwife’s cabin. In this case, the feature had clearly been 
reexcavated at some point after it was constructed and prior to our 
investigation. It is likely that some material was removed during the earlier 
excavation, but we were able to recover four heavy metal bars that had been 
placed along the four sides of the feature to form a square with the corners 
pointed toward the cardinal directions (Table 8-2). Given the possible 
meaning of the diamond shape (see below) and its association with females, 
the shape formed by the heavy metal bars might indicate that the deposit 
functioned as protection and not for transition. 


Table 8-2. Cardinal Direction Crossroads Altar Deposits of Curers/ 
Conjurers/Midwives* 


NORTH 
Coin Deposit 
(Jordan) 
Articulated Calf Deposit 
(Frogmore Manor) 
? 
(Magnolia) 
WEST EAST 
Amula/Iron Deposit Coryurer’s Kit Deposit 
(Jordan) (Jordan) 
Articulated Chicken Deposit Conjure Bottle Deposit 
(Frogmore Manor) (Frogmore Manor) 
Hole Altered Locket and Shell 
(Magnolia) (Magnolia) 
SOUTH 


Ash/ Burned Shell / Burned 
Metal Deposit 
(Jordan) 


Ash/ Burned Sand / Burned 
Metal Deposit 
(Frogmore Manor) 


Baby Tooth / Blue Glass Bead / 
Bottle / 
Ash Deposit 
(Magnolia) 


* Found below the floors of cabins interpreted as having been employed for ritual activities. 


Politics and the Jordan Church 


The Jordan church is the only structure within our sample that appears to 
have had two sets of crossroads deposits placed within its footprint (Table 
8-3). The second set consisted of deposits that generally surrounded a 
smaller set of deposits that appear to have had a more religious function. 
The two sets shared the western deposit. The definition of this outer set of 
deposits as representing the political function of the church comes from at 


least three aspects of the deposits. First, the observation that a crossroads 
design was embedded in this set of deposits as the eastern deposit itself. 
Indeed, when fully excavated, the “sculpture” appears to rather closely 
mimic crossed ceremonial swords, which has been identified as a motif in 
Adinkra symbols (Arthur 2001; Faik-Nzuji 1996; Mato 1987). Second, the 
white over red color arrangement of the northern deposit along with the 
large amount of metal associated with the western deposit points to a 
possible linkage with Ogun (the Yoruba religion) among African Cubans; at 
least two members of the Jordan community reported being born in Cuba, 
while the possible elder and the curer/midwife identified “Africa” as their 
place of birth (U.S. Census Bureau 1870, 1880). Third, the southern deposit 
actually extends from the sanctuary of the church, across the entire front of 
the hearth built within the minister’s house, and into the footprint of the 
elder’s cabin. 


Table 8-3. Possible “Political” Cardinal Direction Altar Deposits from Jordan 
Community Praise House* 


NORTH 
Red and White Altar Deposit 
(Jordan) 

WEST EAST 
Brick Altar / Iron Artifact Plaster “Cross” Deposit 
Deposit (Jordan) 
(Jordan) “isi 
SOUTH 
Ash/ Household Artifact 
Deposit 
(Jordan) 


* Found below the floor and extending through the minister’s cabin and ending in the elder’s cabin. 


The Development of a Visual Symbolic Communication System 


In her analysis of buttons recovered from the Jordan quarters, Phaup 
(2001) noted that several possible symbols had been carved or placed on 


them, and she attempted to link a number of these designs with symbols 
found on Adinkra cloth. However, the designs Phaup identified are so 
widely spread across cultures and over time that, while the link she draws to 
Adinkra cloth is interesting, that cloth is simply one of hundreds of possible 
sources. Rather than attempt to identify the source or sources of designs 
found on objects at the plantations, this chapter instead considers their use 
in a wider visual symbolic system among African Americans in the 
plantation South. The design elements discussed below have been 
recognized on a variety of objects recovered from our excavations at three 
of the four quarters sites (Jordan, Frogmore, and Magnolia). Many designs 
appear to have been placed on the objects in question while they were at the 
sites. For example, two Miraculous Medals struck under the auspices of the 
Catholic Church were later altered by residents of the Magnolia quarters, as 
was the brass locket buried as part of the eastern deposit within the 
midwife’s cabin during the late 1890s. Other objects were brought to the 
sites in finished form with designs already on them. Evidence collected 
from the Jordan, Frogmore, and Magnolia plantations demonstrates that 
African American occupants used a number of (generally portable) objects 
with symbolic designs. The repetition of particular symbols, and their actual 
manufacture on-site, suggests that the designs had meaning for those who 
wore or used such decorated objects within the context of African American 
lifeways developing within the United States. 

The argument that the identified designs were used in a wider visual 
symbolic communication system is based on identified patterns in the 
contexts in which the designs were used, their placement on material 
objects, and the public display of items with the designs. The designs 
analyzed here include the “portable crossroads” placed on objects such as 
the colonoware vessels first defined by Ferguson (1992, 1999) (see also 
Brown 1994; Fennell 2007) and later found on a wide variety of other 
material objects; a diamond shape (the second symbol for the crossroads) 
known from quilts and other portable objects (Gundaker 1988), including 
an advertisement for services on the midwife’s cabin in the Magnolia 
quarters; a six-pointed star, the most widespread of these design elements 
(Brown 1994, 2005); the Sankofa symbol (LaRoche and Blakey 1997); a 
“target”; and a “clover leaf.” While these designs were initially selected for 
analysis based on their similarity to Adinkra and other West African 
symbols (Arthur 2001; Faik-Nzuji 1996; Mato 1987; Willis 1998), this 


chapter does not assume that their meaning was the same in African and 
New World contexts or that they were directly derived from the Akan or 
any other individual African culture. Rather, we emphasize these symbols 
in our analysis because they recur on objects recovered at the plantation 
sites in Our comparative project. We seek to understand these symbols’ 
importance for the people who used them rather than simply identify the 
symbols’ origins. 


The Sankofa 


Though now the subject of some controversy (Seeman 2010), the 
Sankofa symbol was initially defined by Oforni-Ansa (1995) and LaRoche 
and Blakey (1997) at the African Burial Ground in New York City, where it 
was identified as a design made of tacks on a coffin lid. While the meaning 
of the symbol varies, it is generally interpreted as looking back to the past 
when building the future (Arthur 2001; Faik-Nzuji 1996; Mato 1987; Willis 
1998). It may relate to remembering ancestors as well as to the beliefs and 
practices of the ancestors. A form of this symbol was identified in two 
instances during the comparative study: in the southern deposit of the 
crossroads placed beneath the Richmond Hill praise house and on a pewter 
spoon found in the Jordan quarters. Beneath the Richmond Hill praise 
house, the southern deposit consisted of a “sculpture” raised on the floor of 
a Shallow depression and made of an ash-white plaster. The sculpture was 
then buried. In the case of the spoon, the Sankofa symbol was made by 
“sanding” down the soft original surface of the spoon. The symbol was 
placed on the handle of the spoon near where it joins the bowl. In both 
cases, the symbol was one of the fairly simple representations of the 
Sankofa as it has been depicted as an Adinkra symbol (Arthur 2001:181). 
This simple representation of the Sankofa is similar to that found on the 
coffin lid of Burial 101 in the African Burial Ground in New York City. 
While Seeman identifies a similarity between the identified Sankofa symbol 
at the African Burial Ground and symbols used in contemporary Euro- 
American burial practices, this connection, while admittedly present, may 
actually represent an example of “hiding in plain sight.” 


The Crossroads 


Since Ferguson’s original study (1992) of the “X,” or the crossroads, 
element placed on colonoware vessels, this design has been identified on a 
wide variety of artifacts from spoon bowls to marbles and is, by far, the 
most widespread of the symbols analyzed here. Where found, the element 
has usually been referred to as a “cosmogram” or a “BaKongo 
cosmogram,” an interpretation based on Ferguson’s original study (Brown 
1994, 2004; Fennell 2003, 2007; Franklin 1997; Ruppel et al. 2003). While 
Ferguson has recently pointed out that he never directly stated that the 
crossroads represented the cosmogram of the BaKongo peoples, he has 
generally been understood as having first proposed this interpretive model 
(Leland Ferguson, personal communication 2010). The discovery of this 
design, or portions of it, on other artifact types and in widely different 
contexts from the colonoware vessels in the original study may lead one to 
suggest that the symbol’s meaning and function might have changed as it 
moved with successive generations of African Americans from the 
Gullah/Geechee areas of South Carolina and Georgia. Indeed, in this 
chapter, it has been argued that the crossroads deposits identified at the four 
plantation sites strongly suggest some level of alteration of the original 
meaning of the symbol within New World contexts. The placement of the 
element on a wide variety of artifacts and, in turn, the placement of those 
artifacts in a variety of contexts, including ritual ones, further support the 
hypothesis that the symbol’s meaning evolved. However, at the same time, 
some parts of it appear to have retained much of the original BaKongo 
meaning, as seen, for example, in an object made of iron and consisting of 
the lower half of a circle welded to a post, which marked the entrance to the 
African American cemetery on Jordan Plantation. All the quarters sites 
included within this comparative study yielded the sets of crossroads 
deposits as well as a variety of portable objects with the crossroads symbol 
on them. While buttons were the most numerous single portable object 
employed for display of the crossroads, other objects were modified as well. 
For example, the Magnolia quarters excavation produced the largest number 
of portable objects that appear to have been modified in a manner that 
created crossroads, including a drilled ocean snail shell and a Miraculous 
Medal, along with numerous buttons. 

As with the Sankofa, this interpretation has been questioned and the 
crossroads redefined as a Christian cross (Steen 2003). However, it may be 
the fact that the symbol “looks” like a Christian cross that helped make its 


use by African Americans “acceptable” to the dominant European 
American population. Further, its ritual use as sets of deposits beneath the 
floors of two, functionally different, types of structures, might suggest that 
when the symbol was worn in “plain sight” its function for the wearer was 
not the same as that defined by an outside viewer (Brown 2011; Fennell 
2003, 2007; J. Young 2007). 


The Diamond 


A number of researchers have pointed out that the diamond shape is an 
alternative form of the crossroads or cross design used on quilts and other 
material objects (Fry 1990; Gundaker 1988, 1993), and others have 
connected it with “women” (Faik-Nzuji 1996:129). While this symbol is 
less well represented in the archaeological record of the plantations in this 
comparative study, it nonetheless has been identified at each of the sites. 
Expressions of this symbol were found on modified coins, generally made 
of copper, and include Chinese coins recovered from quarters sites (Young 
2007), and on buttons of brass and of copper. The diamond is also a 
frequent motif on quilts made by African Americans (Fry 1990). Possibly 
one of its more significant placements (at least from an interpretive sense) 
can be observed in a photograph taken in 1922 of “Aunt Agnes” in front of 
Cabin 1 at Magnolia Plantation (Figure 8-1). The photograph shows the 
western, or “public side,” of Cabin 1 and reveals a diamond shape hanging 
on the outer wall of the southern room of the cabin—the room containing 
the crossroads deposits. In this case, the symbol may actually represent a 
direct advertisement for the various services that could be obtained within 
the house, especially the occupant’s services as a midwife. 


Figure 8-1. Aunt Agnes in front 
of Cabin 1 at Magnolia Planta- 
tion. The diamond shape can be 
seen on the wail of her cabin 
behind and to her left (viewer's 
right). (Northwestern State Uni- 
versity of Louistana, We 
Memorial Library, Cammie G. 
Henry Research Center [Cam- 
mie Henry Collection, scrapbook 


070, page 119, photograph p3bj.) 


atson 


The Six-Pointed Star 


The most widespread of the identified symbols found on portable objects 
in our comparative study was the six-pointed star, a design element 
identified at all four of the sites investigated. In many cases, the design was 
placed on an object sometime after it was produced. Our data suggest that 
African American residents at Jordan and Magnolia quarters also obtained 
objects that had been manufactured with the symbol. For example, just over 
half (6 of 11) the perforated silver coins excavated from the Jordan quarters 
and the single perforated coin from Frogmore were three-penny pieces 
minted by the U.S. government with a six-pointed star on the obverse side. 
Jewelry and a variety of shell and bone buttons with six-pointed stars 
fashioned on them also were recovered from each of the three quarters sites, 
although Jordan and Magnolia clearly had more objects with the design 
element. A least one unfinished example was recovered from the small 
glass and metal button workshop identified in the Jordan quarters. 


As with the so-called BaKongo cosmogram, the six-pointed star was 
mostly found on portable objects, making it difficult to discern the design 
element’s meaning. Different sources also suggest at least two meanings for 
the symbol in a variety of West African cultures. For example, according to 
Faik-Nzuji it can mean “health, happiness, good fortune, life” (1996:65) 
and “health, energy, strength, and life’ (1996:115) for Minianka initiation 
societies and divination fraternities of Mali, as well as “conjugal love” for 
the Efik, Ekoi, Igboo, and Ibibio ethnic groups of Nigeria (1996:115). 


The “Target” 


This design element, a circle with an interior dot, is best represented at 
the Jordan quarters. Here, the symbol has been observed in both unfinished 
and completed examples that were made in a small button workshop 
identified in one of the cabins. This workshop produced complex glass 
buttons with raised designs made of shaved brass or glass powder that was 
fired to attach the design to the glass button. These glass discs were then 
mounted to the base of a brass bullet cartridge onto which a loop shank had 
been applied for the suspension of the button. In at least one case in West 
Africa, this design is said to mean “the world, the circle of God” (Faik- 
Nzuji 1996:139). Several buttons with this element, including three of the 
complex glass and metal buttons, were recovered from the footprint of the 
Jordan church. 


The “Cloverleaf” 


A small number of shell buttons were identified with what appear to be 
four-leaf clovers carved onto their upper surface. These may have been 
attempts to fashion something like the Adinkra symbol for “wisdom, 
prudence, knowledge, and learning” (Arthur 2001:182) or “wisdom, 
knowledge, and prudence” (Willis 1998:128). One of these buttons was 
recovered from the elder’s cabin in close proximity to a fly whisk and a 
black, red, and green glass-bead necklace. 


Altering Christian Religious Objects 


Excavations at the Magnolia quarters produced two Catholic religious 
objects (both Miraculous Medals) that had been altered at some point after 
they were struck under the direction of the Catholic Church. The first is a 
gold Miraculous Medal (Figure 8-2) found placed in the compact dirt floor 
next to the southern door jam along the western wall of the northern room 
of Cabin 1. Both sides of this medal were altered in a number of ways 
suggestive of a non-Christian belief system. Alterations to the front side of 
the medal include changing the Virgin’s halo to look more like a head scarf; 
altering the face to be less “European” and possibly more “African”; 
reworking the collar of the dress to make it a scoop neck; resculpting 
apparently in line with “chest augmentation surgery” (Gladys-Marie Fry, 
personal communication 2006); distending the Virgin’s abdomen; removing 
the world beneath her feet; and augmenting the snakes under her feet. 
Alterations to the back of the medal are considerably more subtle, including 
“twisting” the twelve stars, adding one point to two of the stars, and 
possibly altering one of the hearts to resemble a Sankofa-like symbol. 
Given that this medal measures just under three-quarters of an inch by just 
under one-half of an inch, even the more extensive alterations on the front 
would not have been easily observed while it was being worn, and those on 
the obverse side would have been all but invisible except upon very close 
inspection. Elsewhere I have argued that the alterations to the front might 
suggest the medal’s, and its wearer’s, connection with voodoo, as the figure 
may be intended to represent the goddess “Erzili,” or “Erzulie Freida” 
(Brown 2008, 2011). Erzulie has been linked with the Virgin Mary by a 
number of researchers including Rigaud (1971) and Hurston (1990). 
Although the two are often closely identified, Hurston (1990:121) states 
that “Erzulie is not the passive queen of heaven and mother of 
anybody. . . . Erzulie is worshipped for her perfection in giving herself to 
mortal men.” Hurston (1990:122) also provides a limited physical 
description, stating that “Erzulie is said to be a beautiful young women of 
lush appearance. . . . She is represented as having firm, full breasts and 
other perfect female attributes.” Metraux (1972:110) supports this 
description when he states that she is the “personification of feminine grace 
and beauty. She has all the characteristics of a pretty mulatto: She is 
coquettish, sensual, pleasure-loving, and extravagant.” 

According to Rigaud (1971:31), Erzulie “is represented as a dark- 
skinned Ethiopian woman.” She represents the moon and was the wife of 


the sun. Rigaud (1971:31) also notes that “the Africans call her Mawu, but 
she is best known in Haiti as Erzulie. Legba, the origin and the male 
prototype of Voodoo is the sun which presides over the rites, while Erzulie, 
the origin and female prototype, is the moon. Legba is the Christ; Erzulie 
the Virgin.” Rigaud continues his analysis linking Erzulie’s role with the 
lunar serpent and a person’s desire to obtain wealth and prosperity. In this 
light, it is interesting that, although the earth was removed from beneath the 
“Virgin’s” feet, the snakes were retained. 


Figure 8-2. Altered Catholic Miraculous Medal recovered from Magnolia 
Plantation quarters. 


The second altered Miraculous Medal came from the dirt floor south of 
the internal doorway of Cabin 4. This medal was made of “white metal” 


and had four holes placed around its circumference. The four holes suggest 
the crossroads, and they can be viewed as simple decoration without any 
meaning. Interestingly, however, lines drawn to connect the holes on 
opposite sides of the medal cross one another near the female figure’s lower 
abdomen. The alteration of this Miraculous Medal was clearly not the same 
as that observed on the gold medal; however, as noted, the four holes do 
reproduce a widely distributed “design” in nineteenth-century African 
American contexts: the crossroads or “cross.” Indeed, the placement of the 
four holes around the Virgin Mary, and the recognized importance of the 
cross symbol in nineteenth-century African American beliefs, contributed to 
our hypothesis that the medal had been altered to meet needs within the 
belief system of the residents. Given the role of the Virgin as the Mother of 
Christ in Christian belief, the presence of the intersection on her abdomen 
may be an expression of this belief. However, given the hypothesized 
connection with the voodoo goddess Erzulie seen in the alteration of the 
gold Miraculous Medal, and the association of Erzulie with the Virgin 
Mary, the intersection of the crossed lines at the lower abdomen of the 
Virgin may be another expression of belief in the association of the 
Virgin/Erzulie with love and the “giving of herself to mortal men.” 

As a result of their small size, while the medals were being worn their 
modification might well have gone unnoticed by a casual observer, resulting 
in an incorrect interpretation of meaning as defined by the medals’ 
association with the Catholic Church. That is, any redefinition of the 
meaning of the medals for the wearers might well have been “hidden in 
plain view.” An examination of the gold Miraculous Medal might have 
resulted in the viewer actually seeing the alterations to the Virgin, but this 
would have required very close inspection. With the second medal, the 
holes almost appear to be decorations that were placed on the medal at the 
time it was struck, although their presence would have been easily 
observable when the medal was being worn. However, in this case, to notice 
the holes as an alteration of the intended meaning of the medal also would 
have required the observer to know the importance of the crossroads within 
African American symbolic systems. Thus, these alterations may, in fact, 
signify the wearer’s adaptation of Catholicism and its appropriation for his 
or her own system of beliefs rather than straightforward acceptance of the 
Catholic version of Christianity. It is possible that the medals also provide 
material evidence of an adaptation of Haitian-like voodoo beliefs that may 


have been part of the Magnolia quarters community since its inception 
during the late eighteenth century. 


Concluding Comments 


The data presented here provide support for Fennell’s (2007) concept of 
ethnogenic bricolage. In the case of the deposits placed beneath the floors 
of cabins, it is likely that the BakKongo cosmogram and its stress on the 
cardinal directions formed the initial model for the broader crossroads 
symbols that ultimately developed with the enslaved communities of North 
America. Such a connection would support the hypothesis that the earliest 
peoples brought into North America in the largest numbers originated 
within the BaKongo region (Heywood 2002; Holloway 1990; Thornton 
1983, 1998, 2002). However, over the course of the Atlantic slave trade, 
peoples from other regions were imported and “placed” within enslaved 
communities. One of the mechanisms for integrating these arrivals was 
training them in the beliefs and behaviors practiced within their new 
communities. This process could have led to alterations of meaning for the 
cardinal directions of the original cosmogram, especially of the eastern and 
western directions, as well as for their placement beneath cabins whose 
occupants would have recognized the two different associated belief sets 
(Christian and Curing/Midwifing/Conjuring). In the case of “curing” 
activities, east was the location for the storage of at least some of the 
material elements required, while west related to the protection of the 
people living within the structure. For the praise houses and churches, the 
eastern deposit represented admission to the congregation (as an adult 
member of the community), while western deposits appear to have been 
associated with transition from this world to that of the dead (a belief very 
closely identified with the cosmogram). While it is certainly still debatable 
whether the “Christian” and “curing” crossroads can be classified as 
patterns, the so-called political crossroads deposits identified at the Jordan 
quarters church cannot be classified as “patterned behavior” as only one 
such set has yet been recovered. 

The fact that all of these crossroads deposits were hidden from view 
might also suggest two other implications concerning their placement and 
use. First, knowledge of their presence had to have been shared with 


members of the community, especially in the case of deposits placed 
beneath praise houses and churches. It could be argued that the placement 
of such deposits beneath a curer’s, midwife’s, or conjurer’s cabin might 
have been an issue left to the resident alone. The patterned expression of 
such deposits on the three plantations identified, however, supports the view 
that the construction of the deposits was part of the absorption and 
integration of newcomers into the communities. Second, these deposits 
being hidden from view beneath the floors of structures (or even being 
placed within deep and well-sealed pits at Magnolia, where the cabins had 
dirt floors) suggests that the cultural practices involved with their 
construction was not something shared with outsiders. These deposits and 
shared knowledge of their presence, function, and meaning helped build 
and solidify social relationships and a sense of collective identity among 
members of these communities (Mintz and Price 1992). They became part 
of broader social-control mechanisms that helped regulate behavior within 
the enslaved community, especially in larger ones such as the four discussed 
here. 

This chapter’s analysis of design elements placed on small, portable 
material objects recovered from all four quarters communities as well as the 
altered Catholic medals recovered at Magnolia demonstrates several 
potential connections to West African systems of symbolism. The apparent 
“Sankofa” symbols, the six-pointed star, and the diamond are particularly 
well represented on recovered material items in the study. The Sankofa 
symbol found on a coffin in the African Burial Ground in New York City 
has recently been examined in the historical literature (Seeman 2010). 
Seeman questions its West African origins partly on the grounds that it does 
not appear in written sources from the Akan area of West Africa until long 
after the burial and that the use of tacks to decorate the lid of a coffin and 
provide identifying information on the buried individual was a practice 
found among European Americans in the same area at the same time. 
Seeman’s critique questions whether archaeologists are looking at West 
African cultures as unchanging over the period of the slave trade and later. 
Not unreasonably, he appears to be asking for written, or at least visual, 
evidence that the symbol interpreted as a Sankofa existed among the Akan 
at the time enslaved members of that West African culture were being 
forced into North America. Since there is no such evidence, Seeman 
believes that the symbol on the coffin likely represents a non-West African 


behavior integrated into African American culture because it was visible, 
and as such, this integration is a metaphor “for the more complex story of 
adaptation and hybridity that defines how Africans became African 
Americans” (Seeman 2010:122). 

However, perhaps the Sankofa symbol was employed because its 
meaning for the African American population could be misinterpreted by 
the dominant society. While we realize that “West African” cultures were 
not static, unchanging entities during the slave trade, historical 
archaeologists must still continue to draw analogies from the available 
ethnographic, archaeological, and historical records of cultures within the 
area and then test them against the archaeological record of people of 
African descent in the New World. Since we have found no written record 
in West Africa regarding the buried crossroads deposits or the different 
meanings assigned to the cardinal directions or, indeed, the use of a 
majority of the symbols found on portable objects within North American 
contexts, should we discount them as having had specific “African” or 
“African American” meanings? A number of the designs analyzed in this 
chapter, along with others, appear to exist on glass beads imported into 
Brazil from West Africa (Tania Andrade Lima, personal communication 
2012) from the late 1700s through the 1840s. The symbols examined in this 
chapter also have been identified in at least two other locations in this study, 
suggesting that Seeman’s critique of the Sankofa symbol might hinge too 
heavily on the lack of written records, not that there is a total lack of 
evidence for the symbols being employed in West Africa. 

The discussion presented here demonstrates some of the “complex 
story” of African Americans to which Seeman alludes. While I do not speak 
for members of the African Burial Ground Project, the major difference 
between the approach of Seeman and many other historians (Berlin and 
Morgan 1993; Morgan 1998) and the approach taken in this chapter has 
been archaeologists’ greater emphasis on the role played by Africans and 
African Americans in this adaptive process. Because no written 
documentation of what the enslaved thought is typically available and 
written evidence about West African belief systems during the slave trade 
can be paltry, many historians have suggested that African Americans 
copied their European American owners’ lifeways or were forced to adapt 
according to the plans of these owners. Certainly, this lack of written 
evidence represents a clear problem for historians, but it does not mean that 


interpretation of meaning by archaeologists should not or cannot be 
undertaken. 

Historical archaeologists have begun to take the very different view that 
peoples of African descent in the New World played an active role in 
creating their own identities and cultures. This role included the active 
altering of designs, and indeed whole objects, to fit their own needs both in 
terms of meaning and communication. Seeman’s (2010) observation that a 
design like the Sankofa symbol “looks like” a pattern seen in the dominant 
European American culture of the time may actually suggest why certain 
designs were expressed within African American communities and others 
were not. Many designs and alterations would simply have been seen by 
outsiders as “decoration” without meaning. Yet, for the initiated, these 
designs’ deeper meanings would have been “hidden in plain view” (Scott 
1990; J. Young 2007). Thus, Africans and African Americans reinvented a 
method for teaching these meanings to younger generations in an 
oppressive environment. They built on West African models while 
employing knowledge of the master’s cultural rules that dominated their 
lives, especially outside the physical community. They buried altars beneath 
structures when the presence of the altars may have caused problems. 
Thomas Clay, the “builder” of the Richmond Hill praise house, published a 
pamphlet concerning why a praise house should be built and the importance 
of Christianity in what he called “the moral improvement” of enslaved 
Africans and African Americans (Clay 1833). Nowhere in that document 
does Clay mention the four altars that were discovered beneath the footprint 
of the praise house he had built on Richmond Hill. And nowhere in West 
Africa are there writings that mention the presence of such hidden altars 
either. 

The patterned alteration of a variety of material objects (from Catholic 
medals to shell buttons, metal spoons, marbles, jewelry, and U.S. coins) 
along with the patterned location of the cardinal direction crossroads 
deposits placed beneath two functionally specific types of structures suggest 
that African descendant populations residing in quarters communities 
developed an elaborate spiritual life beyond that “provided” by their 
owners. The importance of religion in the placement and meaning of these 
deposits and the potential relationship of the designs to living with the 
spirits of ancestors are both important aspects of West African cultural 
traditions, and they represent “Africanisms” or “retentions” in their own 


right. The patterned expression of these altars within quarters communities 
suggests similar adaptations were being made within the contexts of those 
quarters communities and irrespective of attempts by owners to eliminate 
such beliefs and behaviors. 

The practices of Christianity and of conjure in African American 
communities are well known as a result of ethnographic, historic, and 
archaeological research within the plantation South. They are often believed 
to have been competing aspects of spiritual life for peoples of African 
descent. Yet, as evidence in this chapter shows, there was a complex history 
of divergence that we are only now beginning to understand. While the 
comparative project attempted to test the impact of plantation labor systems 
on the resulting culture of peoples of African descent, the results appear to 
indicate that the labor system had little or no impact on the nature of the 
culture that developed. This work instead supports the belief that 
widespread similarities in adaptation existed across the plantation South and 
into the Caribbean and South America. These adaptations were built with 
both traditional West African and Christian European elements, and they 
were combined in a way that was neither West African nor European but 
rather had a distinctive pattern that was both creative and successful within 
the contexts of life for people of African descent. 
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Abstract: In recent decades, the study of slavery and its material manifestations has become a 
central component of archaeological research across West Africa and the African Diaspora. 
Whereas Africanist archaeologists have been critical of attempts to identify material 
signatures of “slaves” as a distinct social category, great advances have been made in 
examining the archaeology of “slavery” from a wider political and economic point of view. 
This chapter examines the regional dynamics of political and economic transformation in the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, whose fortunes rose and fell in relation to the transatlantic slave 
trade. Here, I adopt a practice-centered approach to explore how long-distance commercial 
forces provided powerful new points of articulation and resistance between urban and rural 
agents in the Atlantic Era. Drawing on the regional analysis of royal palace sites, local 
memories of enslavement and displacement, and recently discovered “souterrains,” I outline 
a broad shift from a relatively decentralized urban-rural continuum, in which power 
relationships were expressed in terms of ritual and tributary relationships, toward a regional 
landscape in which a revenue-hungry elite sought to capture the rural countryside in ways 
that articulated with broader shifts in the transatlantic economy. The result was a dynamic 
and evolving urban landscape of power that grounded elite agendas in the countryside and 
recast the nature of urban-rural interaction over three centuries of economic change. 


Introduction 


In recent decades, the study of slavery and its material manifestations 
has become a central component of historical archaeological research across 
West Africa and the New World. Whereas archaeological research has made 
great strides in advancing our understanding of the materiality of slave life 
in the New World, Africanist archaeologists have been critical of attempts 


to identify material signatures of “slaves” as a social category in Africa 
(Robertshaw and Duncan 2008; Stahl 2008). This criticism largely stems 
from the ambiguous nature of slave social status in many African contexts, 
as well as the absence of clear spatial boundaries between slave and master 
households, a characteristic of plantation communities in the New World 
that has been essential for framing archaeological interpretations of slave 
life. Yet great advances have been made in identifying the wide-ranging 
effects of slavery on political institutions, economies, and everyday 
practices across West Africa (Lane 2011; Monroe and Ogundiran 2012). 
Ann Stahl recently called for an approach focusing on the “practice” of 
slavery in African settings, one with the power to reveal how diverse 
aspects of everyday life articulated with, transformed in response to, or 
even resisted the impact of the transatlantic commercial forces and thus to 
provide a broader window through which to examine the impact of slavery 
on West African societies (Stahl 2008). 

This chapter employs a practice-centered approach to urbanism in the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, a polity whose fortunes rose and fell in relation to 
the transatlantic slave trade. Here, I focus on urbanism as an interrelated set 
of social practices that were implicated by the rise and decline of the 
Atlantic slave trade. I marshal this approach to explore how long-distance 
commercial forces provided powerful new points of articulation and tension 
between urban and rural agents in the Atlantic Era, producing new 
landscapes of power over three centuries of change. Drawing on the 
regional analysis of royal palace sites, local memories of enslavement and 
displacement, and recently discovered souterrains, I examine how the 
urban-rural power dynamic shifted from one in which power relationships 
were expressed in terms of ritual and tributary relationships to one in which 
a revenue-hungry elite sought to extract resources from an increasingly 
ambivalent rural populace in ways that articulated with broader shifts in the 
transatlantic economy. The result was a dynamic and evolving urban 
landscape of power that politicized the rural countryside and recast the 
nature of urban-rural interaction over three centuries of economic change. 


From Urbanism to Urban Practices 


The archaeology of urbanism has played a central role in studies of 
social complexity for over a century. Early anthropological models of the 
city were defined in terms of a series of traits: large, nucleated populations; 
monumental architecture; and a literate class who fostered religion, the arts, 
and government, characteristics typically associated with the state (Childe 
1950). Archaeologists have largely abandoned this approach in favor of a 
functional model in which the city is defined as “a unit of settlement which 
performs specialized functions in relationship to a broader hinterland” 
(Trigger 1972:577, emphasis added). According to this model, urban 
communities are differentiated from, but closely integrated with, their rural 
hinterlands and emerge through processes involving population growth, 
competition for resources, warfare, and economic differentiation (Adams 
1965, 1981; Crumley 1977; Flannery 1998; Johnson 1972, 1977; Parsons 
1972; Redman 1978; Smith 1979). Urbanism is thus intimately tied to 
ruralism (Yoffee 1986), an observation that has resulted in studies of rural 
hinterlands as an important component of the study of social complexity 
more broadly (Iannone and Connell 2003; Schwartz and Falconer 1994). 

Applications of this model to African contexts have revealed the 
complex ties between towns and their countrysides across the continent, 
pushing our understanding of African urbanism deep into prehistory (Holl 
1985; LaViolette and Fleisher 2005; R. McIntosh 2005; R. McIntosh and S. 
McIntosh 1993; Sinclair et al. 1993). Research on African urbanisms in 
later periods, however, has revealed certain concerns about applying the 
functional model in the context of expanding global systems. The Atlantic 
Era, which spanned the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries, was a 
period of major demographic transformation in West Africa. As commerce 
became dominated by the export of human captives, political economies 
were transformed dramatically, resulting in a complex network of polities 
linking coast and interior in new ways (Eltis and Jennings 1988). Atlantic 
commercial processes had wide-reaching impacts on settlement dynamics 
across West Africa’s coast and hinterlands (Kea 1982; Klein 2001). Royal 
capitals expanded rapidly, providing safe havens both for those fleeing 
slave-raiding neighbors as well as for those profiting from the new 
economic opportunities introduced by Atlantic commerce. Populations 
flocked to European colonial enclaves on the coast, resulting in towns with 
populations in the tens of thousands (DeCorse 2001). Others fled the cities 
for rural or mountainous regions, building complex defensive systems to 


avoid capture (Kea 1982; Klein 2001). Overall, the period was one of major 
demographic upheaval characterized by new manifestations of power that 
had profound effects on the way people lived in, and thought about, the 
world around them. In such settings, global forces were just as important as 
local factors in shaping urban trajectories, yet because the functional model 
is explicitly biased toward identifying the latter, isolating the impact of 
regional and global forces on settlement dynamics has proven difficult 
(LaViolette and Fleisher 2005). 

Recent advances in the study of urbanism from a practice perspective, 
however, point toward a potential way forward. Since the earliest 
manifestations of a regional approach, the unit of analysis has been the 
settlement, conceptualized as a discrete and undifferentiated category. 
However, recent archaeological critiques have emphasized the dynamic and 
heterogeneous nature of urban landscapes (Blanton 1976; Boone et al. 
1990; Cowgill 2004; Fox 1977; R. McIntosh and S. McIntosh 1993; 
Nichols and Charlton 1997; Sanders and Webster 1988; Trigger 2003). This 
research has questioned the focus on settlements as discrete units of 
analysis, pointing toward a focus on heterogeneous “urban practices” as 
potentially valuable loci of archaeological analysis (Anderson and 
Rathbone 2000; Cowgill 2004; R. McIntosh 2005; R. McIntosh and S. 
McIntosh 1993; A. T. Smith 2003; M. L. Smith 2003; Yoffee 2005). Rather 
than a clearly definable settlement type, or even a range of types, cities have 
been reframed as palimpsests of social and cultural practices, produced 
through the negotiation of the competing interests of individuals and of 
factions, that link “town” and “countryside” in variable and dynamic ways 
(Cowgill 2004). This insight demands that archaeologists unpack 
monolithic concepts, such as “urban” and “rural,” and acknowledge the 
heterogeneous interconnections between social groups within urban 
settlements and their rural counterparts and address how those 
interconnections where shaped by opportunities presented in contact 
settings (M. L. Smith 2003). 

This approach has the potential to explain how Atlantic commercial 
factors articulated with local political agendas in West Africa, resulting in 
dramatically transformed urban landscapes in the Atlantic Era. The 
following analysis focuses on the Kingdom of Dahomey, a primary partner 
in the transatlantic slave trade. Drawing on archaeological and historical 
evidence for the construction of royal palace centers and souterrain sites 


across the Abomey Plateau, this chapter examines how, over the course of 
three centuries, elites sought to remake urban-rural relationships, sometimes 
successfully and sometimes unsuccessfully, in ways that were linked 
inextricably to the variety of opportunities provided by Atlantic commerce. 
This analysis reveals a broad shift from a set of elite urban practices that 
expressed urban-rural ties along ritual and tributary lines, toward a regional 
landscape that integrated rural countrysides in decidedly new ways. This 
shift recast rural hinterlands from “tribute-bearing” to “commodity- 
producing” zones, a process that fostered centralized control over the flow 
of people and goods throughout Dahomean territory. 


Unsettling Cities in Precolonial Dahomey 


At the dawn of the Atlantic Era, a diverse series of Aja-Yoruba-Edo 
urban polities were distributed across the Slave Coast of West Africa, or the 
modern Bight of Benin, which spans the modern nations of Togo, Bénin, 
and Nigeria (Figure 9-1). Within the western Aja-Fon region, by the 
seventeenth century the dominant polities were Allada, Hueda, and 
Dahomey (Akinjogbin 1967:11) (Figure 9-2). Founded in the sixteenth 
century, Allada was the preeminent of the three (Law 1997), exacting 
tribute from Dahomey and Hueda and legitimizing power through various 
ritual obligations (Akinjogbin 1967). As Atlantic commerce intensified in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the Kingdom of 
Dahomey upset this regional system. Following nearly a century of 
Dahomean expansion and consolidation across the Abomey Plateau, 
Dahomeans marched south and conquered Allada (1724) and Hueda (1727). 
Dahomey thus formally severed the tributary and ceremonial obligations 
demanded by Allada and established direct control over the primary trade 
route to the coast (Bay 1998; Law 1991). Dahomean kings continued to 
expand their influence in the nineteenth century, despite a destabilizing shift 
in Atlantic commerce away from slave trading in favor of the export of 
agricultural products, chiefly palm oil (Law 1995). The strategies employed 
by Dahomean kings to maintain and extend political order, until the 
kingdom’s eventual conquest by French colonial forces in 1894, have been 
the source of much historical research (Akinjogbin 1967; Bay 1998; Law 
1991; Polanyi 1966). Scholars have identified important transformations 


across economic, ideological, and political fields of power that facilitated 
this process. Importantly, cities across the region played an important role 
in framing these processes. 
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Figure 9-1. Precolonial towns and regional capitals on the Bight of Benin 
during the Atlantic Era. 


Available historical sources indicate that two Dahomean cities rose to 
prominence on the Abomey Plateau, Dahomey’s political heartland, during 
the eighteenth century: Abomey and Cana (Figure 9-3). Founded in the 
mid-seventeenth century, Abomey emerged in the eighteenth century as the 
political capital of greater Dahomey. Abomey was an expansive community 
settled around a central marketplace and a series of royal palace compounds 
and supported a population as large as 30,000. Boasting major regional 
markets and as many as 15,000 inhabitants (Bay 1998:117), nearby Cana 
served as a major node in regional administration and interregional trade 
routes (Fakambi 1993). In fact, many oral accounts identify Cana as a major 


collection point for human captives destined for coastal ports. Historical 
population estimates suggest a combined 21-33 percent of the entire 
population of the plateau lived in Abomey or Cana (Le Hérissé 1911:222; 
Monroe 2003:44); the remainder was distributed across the region in 
smaller towns and villages, ranging in size from a dozen or so families to no 
more than 1,000 inhabitants, about whom, at present, we know very little. 
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Figure 9-2. Principal Aja-Fon polities on the Bight of Benin discussed in 
the text. 
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Figure 9-3. Plans of Abomey (top) and Cana (bottom), identifying urban quar- 
ters and the dates they were founded (after Houseman et al. 1986; Monroe 2011). 


In these two cities, the practice of power politics was centered within a 
series of fifteen royal palace sites in which the various domestic, ritual, 
political, and economic practices of the royal elite were materialized (Blier 
2005; Monroe 2003, 2010). These structures served as residences for the 
king and his dependents, who may have numbered from 2,000 to 8,000 at 
Abomey alone (Dalzel 1793:xi; Le Hérissé 1911:31). Additionally, royal 
palace sites played a major role in the promulgation of a militaristic royal 
ideology (Blier 2005), accentuated annually during the Xwetanu, or Annual 
Customs. The Xwetanu involved the annual veneration of the royal ancestor 
cult and required the sacrifice of hundreds to thousands of human captives 
and the ceremonial distribution of wealth, much of which was acquired 
through Atlantic trade. In addition to their ritual functions, however, these 
sites were important in the everyday practice of politics. Indeed, their 
interior courtyards served as stages on which the notable dignitaries of the 
day vied to tip the balance of royal favor in their direction (Monroe 2010). 
Residential structures, administrative centers, and vessels of symbolic 
monarchical authority, Dahomean palaces fit into a general West African 
pattern in which the various domestic, ritual, and political practices of the 
urban elite were played out behind and before palace walls (Kelly 1995, 
1997a, 1997b, 2001; Nast 2005; Norman 2010; Ojo 1966). 

Oral historical studies, furthermore, suggest that these sites played a 
much broader role in shaping the everyday political experiences of the 
larger populace in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Houseman et al. 
1986; Monroe 2011). The eighteenth century was marked by the influx into 
Dahomey of people from diverse West African ethnic groups, many of who 
were captured during wars and slave raids against neighboring polities. 
Ethnohistorical accounts from Cana and Abomey contain complex 
narratives of resettlement, war, and slave trading, in which people from a 
variety of ethnic backgrounds (Mahi, Aja, Yoruba, Fon, etc.) were displaced 
and resettled around the walls of royal palaces of both urban communities. 
Urban residents came to conceptualize their historical origins explicitly in 
terms of palaces and population resettlement schemes initiated by specific 
kings. The state thus appears to have had a heavy hand in structuring the 
social landscape of these cities in the past (Bay 1998; Monroe 2011, 2014). 
I have argued elsewhere that the production of urban space in the eighteenth 
century was part of a state-driven program to rewrite collective history in 


the midst of an increasingly heterogeneous populace, a process I refer to as 
the “gerrymandering” of local memory (Monroe 2011). As wealth from 
Atlantic commercial exchange was funneled into royal hands, palace sites at 
Abomey and Cana became engines in a state-driven reordering of regional 
populations, yielding urban landscapes of power that reflected clear points 
of articulation with global and interregional forces. 


Capturing the Countryside 


The regional distribution of palace sites across the Abomey Plateau 
provides an additional perspective on the changing relationship between 
these Dahomean cities and their broader hinterlands over the course of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Since 2000, the Abomey Plateau 
Archaeological Project has examined 27 structures, ranging from one to 
thirty-four hectares in size, on the plateau, including those identified at 
Abomey and Cana (Monroe 2003, 2004, 2007a, 2007b, 2010, 2012, 2014) 
(Figure 9-4). Surface collections and targeted test excavations, interpreted 
in coordination with relevant oral and documentary data, have dated each of 
these structures to within a century at minimum and often to the reign of a 
particular king. These structures served as anchors for urban elites striving 
to “capture” the rural countryside over the course of the Atlantic Era in 
ways that reflected the opportunities and constraints provided by the 
shifting tides of Atlantic commerce. 
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Figure 9-4, Dahomean palaces of the seventeenth through nineteenth cen- 
turies identified by the Abomey Plateau Archaeological Project, 2000-2002. 
Dashed eilipses generalize the directional distribution of palace sites, based 
on one standard deviation (68 percent of sites) identified for the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries. 


Reflecting the indirect nature of political authority in the early years of 
Dahomean political expansion, the seventeenth century was a period of 
limited royal construction across the Abomey Plateau. Ethnohistorical 


sources indicate that soon after their arrival on the plateau in the early 
seventeenth century, the Fon dynasty expanded quickly across the region 
(Le Hérissé 1911:295). Oral sources suggest that this expansion was geared 
toward gaining control over interplateau and coastal-inland trade in various 
luxury commodities that fueled a prestige-goods political economy 
(Monroe 2003:97—-98). Like those of their southern neighbors, Allada and 
Hueda, the kings of Dahomey in this period were relatively disinterested in 
centralizing control over their immediate countryside, depending instead on 
integrating rural elites charged with governing regional conquests (Le 
Hérissé 1911:73). Royal palace construction for all kings of the seventeenth 
century was thus limited to Abomey, suggesting that political links between 
town and countryside were relatively weak in this period. If these structures 
can be read as an index of relative urban-rural power dynamics, the practice 
of royal power was focused within a core zone centered in Abomey, 
wherein Dahomean authority was particularly salient. 

During the eighteenth century, however, palace construction expanded 
dramatically at Abomey and Cana, an indication of the rising importance of 
these cities on the plateau and their role in Dahomean resettlement schemes 
described above (see Figure 9-4). However, the eighteenth century was a 
period of sweeping change on the Slave Coast. Early in this period, King 
Agaja (1716-1740) marched south, conquering his principal coastal rivals 
and establishing Dahomean hegemony across the region. What followed 
was an era of political expansion and centralization, characterized by 
experiments in building an expansive bureaucratic apparatus geared toward 
controlling the traffic in human captives being sent to the coast. The 
eighteenth-century pattern described here suggests broad transformations in 
the expression of power and authority at the regional level, marked by an 
embryonic bureaucratic landscape geared to centrally administer the 
movement of human captives from the interior to the coast and the 
subsequent flow of wealth back to the capital. However, schemes to reach 
out into rural hinterlands off the main arteries of trade are notably absent in 
this period. 

In stark contrast to the city-centric palace construction of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, however, construction campaigns in the nineteenth 
century were characterized by a dramatic expansion of palace construction 
across the rural landscape (see Figure 9-4). Although Dahomean kings 
continued to build and modify structures at Abomey and Cana, the majority 


of the palace complexes constructed in the nineteenth century were 
positioned largely at a distance from either city. Sited in state-sponsored 
palace towns, these were distributed around Abomey and Cana in a classic 
central place hierarchy (Figure 9-5), a pattern suggesting the emergence of a 
mature administrative apparatus that projected the power and influence of 
royal elites down to the local level. I have argued elsewhere that this 
expansion can be explained in terms of the international forces that 
engulfed the region in this period (Monroe 2007a, 2007b). 
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Figure 9-5. Central-place pattern of nineteenth-century royal palace towns. 


The nineteenth century was marked by a precipitous decline in royal 
revenue from the slave trade, which was increasingly replaced by funds 
generated by the exportation of palm products (Hopkins 1973). The decline 
of the slave trade and the rising internal demand for agricultural labor in 
this period resulted in an overall population increase, the rise in purchasing 
power at the local level, and the expansion of local markets throughout 


Dahomey’s rural countryside (Manning 1982:22—56). Revenue-hungry 
Dahomean elites went to great lengths to profit from these rural activities, 
reflecting not only shifts in economic policy but also broad shifts in the way 
the rural countryside was conceptualized by the state. Provincial officers 
were charged with managing agricultural activity and taxing rural 
production (Le Hérissé 1911), and a network of tax-collecting posts was 
created throughout the kingdom to extract duties from traders moving 
across the region. Thus, Dahomean palaces in this period might be viewed 
as staging centers for goods and taxes collected by rural officials from rural 
farmers and merchants at local markets and along major trade routes. This 
strategy allowed an urban elite to control the flow of wealth that resulted 
from rural production and exchange, and it stands as a notable extension of 
royal authority into the countryside (Monroe 2007a, 2007b, 2014). Rural 
palace communities emerged as central nodes in a landscape increasingly 
structured in reference to elite bureaucratic practices. 


State Expansion, Rural Ambivalence 


Urban planning schemes and royal palace construction across the 
Abomey Plateau attest to the extent to which the emerging Dahomean state 
sought to expand political power and redefine the everyday social worlds of 
the broader populace in the era of the slave trade. Despite rapid political 
expansion, however, the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were 
periods marked by intense factionalism and political instability. Throughout 
the period, Dahomean kings struggled to establish control over conquered 
territories and suffered from intense contests for power within the state 
sphere itself. Indeed, Dahomean kings faced serious threats from within the 
elite sector, and many of these plots originated within the royal palace itself. 
Just as the eighteenth century was defined by the rapid expansion of 
Dahomean political power, it was equally marked by challenges to 
Dahomean authority emanating from the bureaucratic elite, the priests, and 
the merchant classes, revealing clear fracture lines within the evolving royal 
palace sphere. Additionally, however, ethnohistorical sources mention 
grassroots rebellions across the Abomey Plateau in the eighteenth century 
(Da Nondichao Bachalou, personal communication 2000; Le Hérissé 
1911:301—302). Some sources suggest that such outbreaks of discontent 


may have been encouraged by vodun priests, particularly those of the 
Sakpata cult, a particularly powerful earth cult associated with the smallpox 
virus (Bay 1998:156—158). Such accounts contrast starkly with the image 
conjured by oral traditions that describe Dahomey, as it entered the 
eighteenth century, in firm control of the entire plateau, where royal 
authority “overflowed on its sides” (Le Hérissé 1911:295). 

We have only suggestive archaeological evidence for such rural 
ambivalence to state political expansion in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Archaeological studies of rural communities containing the 
majority of the population on the plateau are only beginning. However, 
possible evidence for rural responses to political expansion and the slave 
trade is emerging. Since 1998, the Projet Benino-Danois d’Archéologie 
(BDArch), led by Klavs Randsborg of the University of Copenhagen in 
Denmark, has identified hundreds of archaeological sites containing 
multiple subterranean structures, or souterrains, across the Abomey Plateau 
and the immediately adjacent areas (Figure 9-6). Carved out of solid 
lateritic rock or natural clay, the structures have vertical cylindrical 
entryways that often lead to multiple interconnected chambers (Figure 9-7). 
BDArch has tentatively dated these features to the late seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries (Randsborg and Merkyte 2009), corresponding to the 
era of the slave trade, the rise of Dahomey, and the expansion of palace 
construction across the Abomey Plateau. 

The distribution of souterrain sites is relatively continuous across the 
Abomey Plateau; thus, Randsborg (1998) has highlighted their value as an 
index of rural settlement across the region (Figure 9-8). However, they are 
generally found at a distance from precolonial village communities, 
suggesting that they may have served a specialized function in the past. 
They are often described as ahuando (war chambers), and local informants 
associate these structures with war and slave raiding in the precolonial era 
(Randsborg and Merkyte 2009:65). In an early publication, Randsborg 
suggested that these sites were an important component of Dahomean 
defensive military tactics. Citing oral traditions that recount that, during 
military campaigns against invading Yoruba military forces from Oyo, “the 
Dahomean army ‘disappeared’ in the face of the enemy, later to re-appear 
behind him” (Randsborg 1998:215), Randsborg suggests that souterrains 
could have served as hideouts for the Dahomean military, which would be 
additional evidence supporting the expansion of state power into the 


countryside in this period. In a more recent publication, Randsborg and 
Merkyte (2009) have expanded their interpretation significantly. Drawing 
on a decade of reconnaissance and oral historical research, they identify 
considerable diversity in the form and distribution of individual souterrains 
within souterrain sites and across the region as a whole, arguing for a 
complex pattern of shifting functions over time, which included mining and 
storing water, in addition to their use as military installations. 
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Figure 9-6. Map of historical settlements and archaeological souterrains (after 
Monroe 2003; Randsborg and Merkyte 2009). 


Figure 9-7, Examples of souterrains identified by BDArch (after Randsborg 
and Merkyte 2009). 


There are a number of reasons why it is very unlikely that the state was 
involved to any significant degree in constructing these features for military 
purposes. For one, despite the fact that dozens of such sites are located in 
association, they are rarely large enough to hold more than a dozen or so 
people. Additionally, individual souterrains rarely interconnect with 
adjacent ones, despite the fact that they are often placed only a few meters 
away. In both modern trench and underground warfare, the ability to 
mobilize and facilitate communication among large numbers of troops is 
essential. These sites would have hindered, rather than fostered, 
communication and mobility for Dahomean armed forces. People 
encountered across the region today offer a different interpretation: 
Individual families or lineages built souterrains to hide people and 
possessions during the aforementioned slave raids. Their scale and 
distribution across sites are certainly in keeping with this idea and suggest, 
in fact, that the revenue-hungry elite left local communities to fend for 
themselves. 
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Figure 9-8. Kernel density map (10 km lag) of souterrain sites identified on 
the Abomey Plateau. 


Analysis of the associations between souterrain sites and other features 
on the plateau, however, suggests possible alternative explanations along 
similar lines (Figure 9-9). If these features served as defensive sites for 
communities fearing for their safety during slave raids from neighboring 
polities, one could safely assume that they would cluster around Abomey 


and Cana to receive whatever protection the Dahomean monarchy could 
provide during this period. A histogram of the relative distance between 
souterrain sites and the nearest urban center, however, reveals a relatively 
weak relationship between the two categories. In fact, souterrain sites are 
widely distributed at a distance from both cities and become increasingly 
common as one moves away from either. Similarly, souterrain sites do not 
appear to cluster near extant villages with roots in the precolonial period, 
suggesting a lack of association with village sites in the past. Thus, 
although souterrains were excavated in clusters across the plateau, they 
were placed at some distance from village communities. This pattern is in 
keeping with the suggestion that during periods of danger souterrains 
served as temporary shelters and that they were placed at a distance from 
settlements so as to avoid discovery. Indeed, even the king himself was 
periodically required to “Fly into the Woods and Thickets” (Snelgrave 
1734:121) during military invasions. 
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Figure 9-9. Relative distance between souterrain sites and features across 
the Abomey Plateau. 


Souterrain sites do, however, cluster around two features of note. On the 
one hand, they are clearly associated with other souterrain sites. Indeed, 62 
percent of all souterrain sites are located within a kilometer of another such 
site. Souterrains thus cluster significantly, a possible indication of 
community-level planning and organization. On the other hand, there is a 
striking association between souterrain sites and the edges of Thiessen 
polygons drawn around nineteenth-century palace towns (Figure 9-10). 
Thiessen polygons are composed of lines drawn perpendicular to the 
midpoints between adjacent sites. Connecting these lines yields a pattern of 
polygons often used by archaeologists to predict the area of influence, or 
territories, held by individual sites within a constellation of similar sites 
(Hodder and Orton 1976). Here they may be used simply to indicate the 
maximal distance from one palace site before approaching another such site 
on the plateau. Importantly, the plurality of these features (49 percent) rests 
within a kilometer of such boundaries, and the vast majority (89 percent) 
within only 3 km (see Figure 9-9). This analysis suggests significant spatial 
antagonism between souterrain sites and palace towns: the former sited as 
far as possible from nodes in a web of state power. 

Despite regional clustering north of Cana, therefore, significant spatial 
antagonism was manifested between souterrain sites and palace towns at the 
local level. Clusters of the former were sited as far as possible from 
important nodes in a web of state power. Based on this analysis, I propose 
that rural families built souterrains as defenses against threats both external 
(from slave-raiding neighboring states) and internal (from the revenue- 
hungry Dahomean elites). Historical sources clearly show that the state 
demanded both goods and resources from rural communities throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. People, specifically young girls, were 
also included in these demands. According to J. A. Skertchly, the 
conscription of girls into the royal palace sphere began in the early 
nineteenth century but may reflect earlier practice: 


The late king issued a decree, summoning every subject to present his daughters, above a 
certain age, at the court, upon an appointed day. There, he selected the most promising of the 
children of the upper ten, and created them officers, while the lower orders were dubbed 
soldiers, and the children of slave parents became the slaves of the Amazons within the 
palace. The remainder were returned to their parents. Of the selected, many were dashed to 
the deserving soldiers as wives, and every three years a similar conscription of the daughters 
of the land is made [Skertchly 1874:454—455]. 


In light of the tension that royal political expansion would have made 
manifest across the regional landscape, souterrain sites may reflect a 
significant degree of rural ambivalence about, and possibly active resistance 


to, the regional hegemonic structures imposed by Dahomey in the era of 
slave trade. 
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Figure 9-10. Kernel density map (2 km lag) showing the relationship between 
clusters of souterrain sites and Thiessen polygon boundaries. 


Conclusion 


Although the identification of slaves as a distinct social category is a 
complex issue in West African archaeological contexts, the variety of 
social, economic, and political practices that were enveloped by the 
expansion of the transatlantic slave trade are increasingly visible in high 
relief. Urban-rural dynamics provide a valuable window onto the kinds of 
political and economic practices that were implicated by the shifting tides 
of Atlantic commercial exchange. The foregoing analysis suggests that 
Dahomean political entrepreneurs developed a set of elite practices that 
fostered urban-rural integration across a number of fields of power. 
Historical and archaeological evidence document how the wealth garnered 
from Atlantic commerce was funneled into an expanding royal palace 
sphere, one that facilitated a broad shift from a relatively decentralized 
urban-rural continuum to a regional landscape in which the rural 
countryside was reengineered as a commodity-producing zone. Urban-rural 
dynamics were thus shaped dramatically at points of articulation between a 
revenue-hungry elite and shifting Atlantic commercial forces. However, 
forthcoming evidence from rural communities across the plateau suggests a 
significant degree of ambivalence about and possibly resistance to this elite 
political project. The result was a dynamic urban landscape of power that 
created sites of dialectical tension in the countryside and recast the nature of 
urban-rural interaction over three centuries of economic change. 
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Abstract: Situated in the heart of the “Slave Coast” of West Africa, the Hueda Kingdom sat 
at the nexus of the trade in war captives during the period circa 1650—1727. Indeed, for this 
period no other point of embarkation saw more people spirited into the Middle Passage. 
Historians have looked at these exchanges in terms of elite Africans attempting to acquire 
novel trade items to fulfill “whimsical” desires. This chapter contributes to a new 
historiography of the region that attempts to situate the exchanges of people for things within 
local political strategies and regimes of value. It presents new archaeological finds from the 
towns and countryside surrounding the Huedan capital at Savi. It argues that local and 
imported items were integral to the political processes that underwrote the rise and, in turn, 
precipitated the collapse of the kingdom. Inferences and insights drawn from the 
archaeological material are then used to broaden previous historical narratives of the region 
that have heretofore focused on instrumental economic networks and top-down portrayals of 
the collapse of the polity. 


Introduction 


This chapter argues that enslavement was part and parcel of a political 
process through which coastal West African elites expanded the scope and 
scale of their spheres of authority. While making this argument, it does not 
mean to diminish the terror associated with slave raids, the dislocation 
generated by uprooting people from one area and removing them to another, 
or the anguish inherent in living a life of forced servitude. Rather, it 


explores enslavement as part of a political economy in which “wealth” is 
generated through the accumulation of attached followers more so than 
through the amassment of specie and mass-manufactured material things 
(Guyer 1993; Guyer and Belinga 1995; Miller 2004, 2012). African elites 
orchestrated slave raids and slave markets, both sources of material and 
human resources. In turn, their palatial houses served as reservoirs and 
points of display for exotic trade goods as well as for expansive kin and 
attached people (Monroe 2007, 2010; Norman and Kelly 2004). These built 
spaces inscribe the vastness of royal families on the landscape through their 
expansive living and storage spaces, massive walls, towering thatch roofs, 
and large courtyards. The vastness of these spaces referenced the authority 
of the elite and their central place in political coalitions. At the same time, 
they reference the fragility of exercising political power. Kings and queens 
relied on the corvée of nonelite people since the services of family members 
and enslaved people living in and around palaces were not enough to 
maintain and expand the structures. 

This effort follows classic studies of the early emerging Atlantic World 
that evaluated the impacts of instrumental Atlantic networks on local 
political economies (Wolf 1982). Yet it complicates the findings of Atlantic 
political economists by supporting the conclusions of other African Atlantic 
researchers who argue forcefully that although the emerging Atlantic 
World, and the attendant dynamics surrounding enslavement, resulted in 
massive nucleation of settlement patterns and expansion of existing political 
and economic networks, it did not introduce new ones (DeCorse 1996; 
Kelly 1997a, 1997b, 2001). Rather than seeking to align this case study 
with an understanding of the dynamics surrounding enslavement as a 
universal condition (Meillassoux 1991; Patterson 1982), this chapter 
follows recent calls to contextualize the process of slavery within local 
history and local understandings of political authority and process (Miller 
2012; Monroe, this volume). The case study below highlights the polity of 
Hueda and explores the emergence of its capital complex at Savi from a 
series of related villages from the Late Stone Age (LSA) through its apex as 
a hot spot in the Atlantic World (ca. 1700) to its spectacular collapse in the 
middle Atlantic period (1727). Through linking the related processes of 
feasting, gifting, and equating wealth with subject people, this chapter 
explores the local regimes through which value was reckoned and political 
authority exercised. It argues that the rapid expansion of Savi (ca. 1650) 


signals people pouring into the area to share in the massive influx of 
resources associated with the Atlantic slave trade. It further argues that the 
polity collapsed spectacularly in 1727 when Huedan elites poorly managed 
the circulation of Atlantic trade items throughout socioeconomic networks 
connecting the kingdom. This chapter urges on the charge (Marshall, this 
volume) to explore the dialectical and multiscalar issues within social 
networks where enslaved people signaled political and economic 
prominence. 


Hueda in Historical and Archaeological Time 


The polities of Allada, Dahomey, and Hueda dominated political affairs 
in the coastal region of the Bight of Benin during the Atlantic period 
(Figure 10-1). Documentary records from the sixteenth century state that 
Allada controlled trade networks and served as a cultural core for the region 
(Law 1991a, 1991b, 2002, 2004). There is some disagreement among local 
oral historians over origins of the polity, but the vast majority recount that 
Gbe-speaking kings from western Nigeria and/or eastern Togo established a 
capital at Allada in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century (Mann 
2009). Institutional royal oral historians describe their kingdoms as founded 
by throneless—or, in keeping with West African aesthetics, stoolless— 
princes (Bay 1998, 2008; Blier 1996). As Gbe speakers poured into the 
area, they consolidated control over trade networks and concentrated 
political administration within palace-based cities. 
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Figure 10-1. Gbe polities, Bight of Benin region. 


As client polities of Allada, Dahomey and Hueda come into clearer 
focus in the seventeenth century when European visitors based in Allada 
recorded regional conflicts over coastal outlets to the Atlantic. Hueda kings 
led the polity in rebellion against Allada and for control over the 
preeminent Atlantic trading outlet (ca. 1700). At this time, Hueda is best 
described as a kingdom with a king and at least 23 competing elite 
community leaders living within a region approximately 40 km east—west 
by 25 km north-south (Law 1989, 1991la). European diarists recorded 
numerous internal and external challenges, and outright wars, between 
kings, regional leaders, and neighboring polities. While European travelers 
and traders made extensive diary entries describing Hueda political intrigue, 
trading failures, and spectacular statewide religious ceremonies, they 
described in much less detail daily life among the nonelite people. Based on 
these accounts, historians estimate 100,000 people were living within the 
kingdom circa 1700 (Law 1991a) and recent archaeological research— 
summarized below—supports these figures. Between the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries approximately 396,000 people embarked from the 
Huedan trading entrepdt at Ouidah beach bound for slave societies in the 
Americas (Voyages 2008). 


As captives poured out of the polity, European trade items poured into 
Hueda markets and the royal treasury at Savi. Local trade items pulsed from 
the coast at Ouidah into the Huedan interior and beyond to the Sahel. All 
the while, elite Huedans demanded lavish European handicrafts, mass- 
manufactured items, and cowry money from both African and European 
traders who moved war captives through their territory (Akinjogbin 1967; 
Law 1991b). Gifts and taxes collected from royal slave markets supported 
kings and queens, who also received a portion of the harvest from nonelites. 
Within the Hueda polity, the center of political debates, judicial 
deliberations, and economic transactions was the palatial capital complex at 
Savi, located approximately 7 km from the coast (Kelly 1997a, 1997b, 
2001). As summarized above from historical documentation, we know 
much about Hueda for the period 1670-1727; however, we know little 
about how it coalesced as a polity, what impacts Atlantic trade had on the 
polity, and when the dense urban settlement at Savi emerged. Based on four 
field seasons and over two years of archaeological surveying, testing, and 
data collecting conducted by the author, this chapter presents insights into 
the emergence and evolution of Hueda. 

Archaeological testing revealed three primary phases of settlement: a 
Late Stone Age (LSA) (ca. 1000), a Hueda-era component (ca. 1600-1727), 
and a post-Hueda phase with artifacts dating from the mid-eighteenth 
century to the present. All sites exhibited LSA material, which formed a 
distinct occupational stratum underlying later Hueda-era deposits. By 
several orders of magnitude, Hueda-era deposits were the most numerous 
and covered the largest horizontal and vertical extent. As revealed by the 
current study (Figure 10-2), the shifting of both large- and small-scale 
settlements away from Lake Toho and toward the main road bisecting the 
project area clearly demonstrates the impact of Atlantic exchange networks 
on shaping Hueda-era settlement patterns. LSA materials were recorded in 
the densest concentrations at loci around Lake Toho. High concentrations of 
stone artifacts were recorded at Loci 1 and 6 on the banks of Lake Toho, 
while lower concentrations of material were recovered at Loci 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 7, which are a greater distance away from Lake Toho. The LSA sites 
contained a range of quartz and silicate microblades, which speaks to 
regional trade from the Abomey area approximately 90 km to the north. It 
appears that LSA people lived as groups of several hundred people and 
placed their villages near lacustrine resources. In all likelihood, they traded 


smoked fish and coastal cultigens with people farther north in areas where 
lithic resources were more common than they were in the south. 

The findings of the current study allow for a more nuanced 
understanding of the historical dynamism of the Savi settlement system. 
Archaeological data document a population expansion near terrestrial trade 
routes during the Hueda era (ca. 1650), when political processes expanded 
and centralized to facilitate interaction and negotiation between nodes 
within the settlement system. Reflecting this expansion in political and 
settlement spheres, material culture of the region experienced a 
corresponding expansion in both the quantity of deposits and the number of 
classes of items. Fragments of temporally diagnostic imported and local 
pipes—presumably for tobacco and inspired by Native American pipes 
from the Gulf of Mexico region (Phillips 1983; Shaw 1960)—serve as 
material markers of the start of the Hueda era (Figure 10-3), which is also 
characterized archaeologically by dense middens filled with locally 
produced ceramics and less durable detritus of daily life. Distinctive classes 
of locally produced coarse earthenwares serve as signposts for social 
reorganization. The sequential progression of local ceramics—from early 
incised Late Stone Age wares through the elaborate forms of the Hueda era 
and the late eighteenth- through twentieth-century roulette wares—provides 
another means of dating smaller village sites, which exhibited lower 
concentrations of diagnostic imported artifacts. 
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Figure 10-2. Project area. 
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Figure 10-3. Locally produced smoking pipe. 


Focusing more narrowly on Hueda-era deposits, the relative uniformity 
of hand-built low-fired earthenware vessels, including their decoration and 
forms, reflects the centralization, coordination, or emulation of standard 
vessel types. The apparent relative standardization of vessels recovered 
throughout the Savi countryside indicates production of ceramics beyond 
the level of expedient domestic manufacture. The finding of regional 
centralization speaks to economic integration within the emerging polity 
(ca. 1670) wherein trade networks responded to a political need or an 
aesthetic desire for similar earthenware. The international markets—from 
which captives were traded to slavers—at Ouidah and Savi punctuated the 
Huedan economic network, yet it was local markets and peddlers that 
underpinned the entire settlement system and facilitated the movement of 
locally produced material into the interior. Archaeological survey and 
testing revealed items from throughout the Atlantic World at Huedan 
villages, and the most likely sources of these goods were the markets at 
Savi and Ouidah, annual gifts, or traders and peddlers moving goods around 
rural areas. 

While Atlantic trade items were recovered from all excavation locales, 
such as secondary palace complexes associated with regional community 
leaders and village-level sites, they were extremely concentrated in the 
palace complex at Savi. This disparity is based on similar cubic meters of 


material excavated during the current project compared to earlier 
excavations by Kelly (2001) at Savi. Although Akinjogbin (1967) argues 
forcefully that local Huedan community leaders siphoned off trade from 
royal commerce networks and thus made the political infrastructure of the 
kingdom fragile, the vast majority of the archaeologically recovered 
imported trade items were found within the palace complex at Savi. While 
this finding might relate to the vagaries of archaeological sampling (e.g., 
the excavation of a royal storehouse at Savi versus smaller-scale house 
compounds in the case of the countryside), it seems apparent that, at least 
for the period just before the collapse of the polity, Huedan kings pooled 
resources in and around the palace at Savi. These findings are curious given 
the historical accounts suggesting that one of the last residents of that 
palace at Savi, King Huffon, owed a great debt to the people and that dole 
was one of the factors that kept him sequestered in the palace. The 
following section argues that these findings relate to a point of stress within 
the Huedan political coalition: riches and resources pouring into and 
ultimately pooling in the palace, while systems of repayment and 
redistribution were blocked. 


Power from the Huedan People 


This chapter builds on African understandings of political power, which 
are defined more by their collectivistic characteristics than by their coercive 
ones (e.g., Arens and Karp 1989). A key component in these understandings 
is that, in African settings, elite political leaders often manage the 
circulation of resources and things rather than the accumulation of them 
(McIntosh 1999). Within these societies, the exercise of political power is 
often tied in a direct way to political leaders invoking moral authority to 
make legal claims over the bodies and labor potential of their followers 
rather than through other means, such as property rights (Thornton 1995). 
In societies where both resources and political authority are more scattered 
than nucleated (Miller 2004), political power requires a cosmological or 
sacred means to be rendered into authority (Herbert 1993:2, 237). 

While exploring these “means,” archaeological theorists are turning to 
the investigation of theatrical performative acts that bridge the gap between 
power and authority by sanctioning political deeds within “moral” displays 


of religious and political fervor (Inomata and Coben 2006). This work 
builds on a classic body of anthropological literature describing the close 
relationship between the organization and coordination of religious ritual on 
the one hand and political authority on the other. Nonetheless, religious 
rituals do not simply maintain stasis and support the blunt exercise of 
political power. As Bakhtin (1993) argues, carnivalesque events often level 
relations of power; moments of ritual zeal hold the potential to cause 
dynamic structural and political change (Turner 1972). 

Indeed, community-wide rituals are often enacted within contested 
landscapes where people exert earnest emotional outpourings and material 
sacrifices in pursuit of balanced cosmological relationships and favorable 
imbalances in earthly political relationships (Schmidt 1996). Alongside 
serving as theater for social action, in which political leaders and their 
courtiers employ religious rites and associated symbols of office in support 
of their own regimes, rituals often become interwoven into the rhythm of 
annual life to the point that popular opinion demands elaborate ceremonies. 
These spectacular events can then become the burdensome duty of elites to 
orchestrate and the right of the populace to witness (Inomata and Coben 
2006:28; Pearson and Thomas 1994). Thus, elites who are unwilling or 
unable to host public ceremonial ritual are at times met with discontent, 
disillusionment, rebellion, or simply noncooperation (Kus 1989). Once the 
mounting cycle of ritual has begun, ever-increasing spectacles are required 
to anchor discourses of morality and prominence to associated regimes of 
power (Foucault 1977). In turn, the populace at times comes to consider 
regular spectacular events as a measure of social stability and happiness 
(Kus 1989). In these ways, religious spectacle can aid in the creation of a 
sense of rootedness and well-being that links elites, commoners, and the 
physical landscape, while at the same time producing the potential for stress 
and strain within a political coalition. 

Nonetheless, ceremonies held in venues from the largest public arenas to 
the smallest family shrines can be inhabited by multiple contrary discourses 
that contest the moral authority required to lead ceremonies, the proper 
etiquette and actions necessary to venerate cosmological actors, and the 
ideological and religious institutions promoting the ceremonies. Indeed, if 
such discontent is widespread it can lead to societal reorganization or 
collapse. In the section that follows, the chapter moves on to interpret the 
archaeological findings of trade items concentrated at the Savi palace, 


alongside collective understandings of political power, the inherent value of 
subjects, and the Huedan parade season. 


The Everyday Parade 


Historians argue convincingly that, from Hueda’s emergence in the 
1670s to its military annihilation by the Kingdom of Dahomey in 1727, the 
Huedan political coalition is best described in terms of the numerous 
internal political conflicts and external military actions that buffeted the 
kingdom (Akinjogbin 1967; Law 1991b). In terms of internal threats, rival 
Huedan elites openly contested the royalty and refused the king’s troops 
permission to pass through their territories. Within this historiography, 
nonelite Huedans are rarely discussed. When described, they appear as 
pawns caught between quarreling elites and drawn into the associated 
political intrigue. 

As part of their claim of authority, elite Huedans mobilized material 
symbols and enacted a series of spectacular performances (Law 1989). 
Daily performances of Huedan political theater often opened with a 
decisive sonic start. Phillips (1732:215) recorded that “[w]hen 
any . . . [Huedan nobleman] travels, he has ten or a dozen . . . [followers] 
with guns, to attend his hammock, making great huzzaings according to 
their way, and firing along the road; and when arriv’d [sic] at his journey’s 
end they fire a volley, which is the utmost of his grandeur.” Apparently, as 
Huedan elites rode elevated in hammocks through Huedan streets, large 
crowds of their followers joined the processions. Thomas Astley (1745— 
1747:42) described the “the great Men of Whidah, attended by their usual 
Train, and prodigious Concourse of People.” Most likely, such entourages 
served as protection for the traveling elite and as physical signs of the 
ability of individuals to mobilize, organize, and coordinate followers. The 
parades were prominent displays of wealth in the form of assembled 
followers and costly European trade items. 

From historical documentation, it is clear that processions coincided 
with outward displays of humility and obsequiousness. Bosman (1705:345, 
italics in original) chronicled that “when the King’s Wives go to the Field to 
work, as they do daily by Hundreds, they are certain whenever they meet a 
Man, to cry out, Stand clear; after which he either immediately falls on his 


Knees or flat on the Ground, and waits their passing, without presuming so 
much as a look.” These calls were also fair warning to passersby because to 
touch or be touched by a “wife” of the king carried with it the immediately 
executable penalty of death. 

Astley (1745-1747) recorded a similar account of song being used to 
lighten corvée, such that 


After these People have sung and danced some Time before the Palace Gate, while the 
Grandees receive the King’s Orders from the first Valet de Chambre, they fly like Bucks to 
the Places assigned them; and while these armed [sic] sing and dance to the Music, near the 
Grandee, who inspects the Work, the Labourers [sic] work briskly to the Tune of the 
Instruments, so that it seems a Diversion rather than a Toil. They breakup the Ground in high 
Ridges, those of the King’s Lands being higher that those of the Subjects. They plant or sow 
two Days after. At Night they return to sing and dance before the Palace, while the Grandees, 
who oversaw the Work, give an Account to the King; after which every one repairs home 
[Astley 1745—1747:44]. 


Elite Huedans employed auditory signaling at home as well, as guards were 
instructed to fire musket salvos at intervals while they dined. The French 
traveler and trader Jean Barbot noted that it was “to honor them and 
because they are very fond of this noise” (Hair et al. 1992:642). However, 
this characterization seems to be far too simple a summary. Undoubtedly, 
the auditory signaling also worked to announce to the broader community 
the ritualized consumption taking place privately at the tables of Huedan 
kings and local community leaders (Dietler 2001). 

There appears to be a close relationship between presentations of 
copious food and drink and Huedan political maneuverings. European 
traders recorded that, by necessity, the later kings of Hueda hosted daily 
meals for local community leaders. Bosman recounted that 


Besides these [military and tribute expenses], and the necessary Expenses of his Household, 
together with the rich Offerings he is obliged to make to his Idol-Gods, he is daily obliged to 
keep four Thousand Men, and to provide with Meat and Drink; and tho’ he doth not esteem 
his Subjects more than his Slaves yet when he employs them he is obliged to pay them dear 
enough [Bosman 1705:362]. 


This passage is telling on many counts but particularly in its illustration of 
Huedan systems of reciprocity; food and drink fulfilling—at least partially 
—obligations for work done. Bosman’s characterization of “obliged” could 
be parsed and interpreted at many degrees of reciprocal intensity. However, 
there appears to be ethnographic justification, in the institution of dokpwe, 


to highlight the agency of local community leaders in maintaining the flow 
of reciprocal feasts. 

Investigating the early twentieth-century colonial remnants of the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, Mellville Herskovits (1932, 1938) recorded dokpwe 
as a “force” with the potential to harness human power toward the needs of 
an individual in particular or the polity in general. In a similar rendering, 
the Scottish traveler William John Argyle (1966) characterized dokpwe as 
an “ancient” institution that “existed before there were kings” in Dahomey 
and that was used as a means of mobilizing communal labor. Argyle 
suggested that in the early iterations of the polity, when there were no 
“chiefs,” the dokpwegan was in command of the village. Within this 
decentralized arrangement, Argyle argues that the male members of the 
village formed the dokpwe and that this communal organization cultivated 
and harvested together. The sick and elderly were frequent beneficiaries of 
the pooled labor of the dokpwe. Argyle suggests that somewhat later, with 
the coming of chiefs and kings, disputes arose as to their respective 
authority over dokpwe (Argyle 1966:170). 

Herskovits (1932, 1938) more thoroughly explored the processes at play 
in such negotiations of political authority and characterized the politically 
binding processes of dokpwe as emanating from the level of the community, 
specifically the village, where those without large families or without the 
ability to labor in the fields could request aid in tilling their fields and a 
matried man could petition for assistance in fulfilling yearly labor 
responsibilities to his father(s)-in-law. The communal ethos of the dokpwe 
shifted to a more hierarchical system with deployment and oversight 
responsibility focused on one individual. During Herskovits’s fieldwork in 
the early twentieth century, he noted that every community had a 
dokpwegan, or a man appointed by the king, who managed and monitored 
this system, but not necessarily in the name of the king. 

Unlike most political processes in the Kingdom of Dahomey described 
as emanating from the royal line and secondary elite networks, Herskovits 
described the power behind dokpwe as essentially public opinion, wherein 
participants are loath to offend the principle of mutual aid and face the ire 
of their local communities. Herskovits suggested that no member of the 
Dahomean kingdom was exempt from its call and recorded one oral 
tradition in which King Gezo of Dahomey paid a fine levied by a 
dokpwegan after he passed by a dokpwe work detail without offering aid. 


Researchers have identified elements of the dokpwe in the Huedan past but 
have yet to deal with its materiality on the ground or the ways that 
ceremonies must articulate and resonate at increasing scales. For our 
discussion, the important points are (1) that dokpwe served as a social 
contract binding elite and nonelite people and (2) that the recipient of labor, 
military services, or other such assistance was obliged to host a feast that 
formally symbolized the end of the work, recognized all who participated in 
the efforts, and reaffirmed the system of dokpwe itself (Polanyi 1966:60— 
66). 

At the time of Hueda’s collapse, King Huffon—the last occupant of the 
palace at Savi and the last sovereign of a unified Hueda—had neglected to 
send the standard annual gifts of food and Atlantic trade items to members 
of his political coalition. In effect, Huffon had neglected the responsibilities 
of a good host and moral leader; he was negligent in not hosting a feast to 
thank his followers for their service. The feast at the end of the cycle of 
exchange not only honored those who contributed service and defrayed 
debts incurred by elites but also reaffirmed the system of exchange itself. At 
the same time Huffon ignored his responsibility to the broader Huedan 
populace, he profited from one of the most prosperous phases of Atlantic 
trade in the Hueda area and, as the archaeological evidence indicates, 
amassed trade goods in his palace. In the Savi countryside, trade goods 
pooled in and around points of religious veneration. These goods reference 
material feasts that Huedans presented cosmological actors (Norman 2010). 
Pleas for favorable intervention by cosmological actors, veneration of 
ancestors, and cosmological protection of domestic spaces coincided with 
offerings and sacrifices of the most elaborate items from international 
markets. Savi offers another example of rapid expansion and elaboration 
associated with the slave trade. With parades and related systems of 
redistribution and gifting blocked, trade items piled up in the palace at Savi; 
all the while, secondary leaders and nonelite people were in want of the 
trade items they used to venerate cosmological actors. In terms of political 
processes, Hueda collapsed not because of external issues associated with 
the Atlantic slave trade but because of internal issues associated with 
Huedan elites neglecting systems of redistribution and thus unraveling 
social networks that bound elites to commoners. 

One of the charges of this volume is to consider slavery in diachronic 
terms. Archaeologically speaking, we know very little about systems of 


inequality in the Late Stone Age (LSA) of coastal West Africa. LSA sites 
are relatively uniform in terms of material residue between domestic units 
and between sites. Although inequality is often assumed during the African 
Iron Age, the data set compiled during the current study speaks poorly to 
the nature of occupation before A.D. 1600. Thus, the current study addresses 
a compressed period of occupation (ca. A.D. 1620—1727) and presents the 
rise of a major Atlantic city fueled by the transatlantic slave trade. 
Undoubtedly, many nonelite people who flocked to the Savi area did so 
under their own will, and many were also forced by Huedan elites to 
relocate to the area. Thus, the raids that filled slavers’ holds also filled the 
fields in and around Savi. Those captives who passed through the markets 
at Savi and into the Atlantic World faced relatively stark social distinctions. 
What is unclear is what if any social distinction was given to those nonelite 
people who came willingly to the Savi countryside and those who were 
forced to do so. As noted by Marshall in the introduction to this volume, we 
need to carefully consider the related processes of raiding, dislocating, and 
enslaving people and—I would add, as was argued in this chapter—rapidly 
expanding urban settlements. 

Comparative portrayals of slaving as a political process tend to focus on 
legal designations by which enslaved people are considered to have no—or 
at least minimal—trights over their bodies and offspring. Inequality is 
reinforced through slave owners controlling foodstuffs, tools, land, and so 
on; in turn, resistance is measured by insurrection, sabotage, marronage, 
work slowdowns, and like actions. At a definitional level, West African 
practices that make use of pawnship, peonage, and patron-client affiliations 
complicate attempts to arrive at a universal definition of slavery based on 
judicial processes or property rights. Indeed, a Huedan governor reported to 
a European trader that his “head belonged to the king,” who could call for it 
at any time he saw fit, and that all property passed to the king upon the 
death of the property “owner” (Law 1989). Rather than attempting to 
compare and contrast the defining characteristics of enslavement or the 
common conditions inherent to living in bondage, this chapter explores the 
motivation that underpinned elite peoples’ attempts to amass followers and 
the burdensome responsibilities experienced by West African political 
leaders, who attempted to maintain fragile coalitions through gifting and 
staging state theatrics. It also demonstrates the ways that enslaved and 
bonded people were drawn into strategies that amplified, extended, and 


nucleated previously existing settlement systems. In so doing, it builds on 
an emerging scholarship that attempts to tease out the locally specific 
regimes of value and political logic that are often subsumed in studies of 
comparative slavery and resistance. 
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Note 


1. This chapter builds on and extends arguments made in Norman (2009) and Norman (2010). 
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Abstract: Contemporary Africa is a consequence of its recent historical encounters with 
Eurasia. These encounters were punctuated by key transformative events that included 
slavery and colonization. For nearly five hundred years, slavery and slave-inspired 
transformation, which included forced translocations, migrations, and other wealth-extractive 
activities, were the main loci of Eurasian interests in Africa. Widespread depopulation and 
warfare negatively transformed regional trade, family life, and gender relations. Wherever it 
occurred, slavery denied its victims’ agency and adversely limited their abilities for long- 
term planning. Relatively recent changes in African folklore—from an emphasis on happy- 
go-lucky talking animals to a focus on ogres, headhunters, kidnappers, and cannibals— 
reflect how slavery diminished people’s abilities to control their own destinies (Kusimba 
2006). Archaeological investigations across the continent reveal large-scale abandonment of 
landscapes, internal migrations and depopulation, and major changes in diet and calorific 
intake since the sixteenth century. Such evidence bears witness to Africa’s declining fortunes 
as its inhabitants progressively lost their ability to govern themselves. Using two examples 
drawn from my work in East Africa, in this chapter I consider the broader effects of slavery 
on the continent. The first example discusses the impact of guns on the Tsavo ecosystem, 
particularly that of the local Waata people, who depended on the environment to make a 
living as specialized hunters who had monopolized the elephant ivory and poison trades in 
East Africa. The second example shows how Omani Arab colonial policies transformed 
Swahili society from a social system defined primarily by gender equity and dominated by 
matrilocal residence patterns to the social system with a proclivity to patriarchy that it 
remains today. 


Introduction 


The slave trade and slavery have played a significant role in the political 
economy of humankind. For more than two millennia, Africa, Asia, and 
Europe have been engaged in global trade. Slavery transplanted possibly 
more than three million Africans to Asia and Indian Ocean islands. Millions 
more, free or in bondage, were displaced within Africa, were maimed, or 
died en route to their destinations (Lane and MacDonald 2011; Ogundiran 
and Falola 2007; Walz and Brandt 2006:256). Historians have linked 
Africa’s long march from feast to famine to the continent’s engagement 
with Eurasia during the past two millennia but especially after the sixteenth 
century (e.g., Acemoglu and Robinson 2012; Blaut 1993; Rodney 1969, 
1972; Thornton 1992). For Western Europe and North America, the benefits 
of enslaved African labor had set in motion political and economic 
transformations that, until the last two decades, had set Europe and 
Europeans apart from the rest of the world as an exceptional place and an 
exceptional community (Fergusson 2011, but see Blaut 1993; Frank 1998). 
Transcontinental slavery was a transformative event in global history 
(Lovejoy 2000). Slavery’s impact is visible in many places and contexts. In 
Africa, the depopulation and abandonment of vast agricultural settlements, 
towns, and cities; the kidnapping, selling, and pawning of women and 
children; famine; and warfare are all part of the continent’s collective 
memory (Chowdhury 2006, this volume; Kusimba 2006; Marshall 2011; 
Ndichu 2009; Sow 2011; Walz and Brandt 2006). 

As various chapters in this volume demonstrate, slavery’s impact is 
visible wherever descendants of the formerly enslaved reside (Borbonus, 
this volume; Chowdhury, this volume; Ferreira, this volume; Fitts, this 
volume; Marshall, this volume). In addition, slavery—in all its 
manifestations—continues today. It is estimated that worldwide nearly 
800,000 people, primarily women, children, and the working poor, are 
trafficked annually to work in sweatshops, on agricultural farms, and in the 
sex industry. Indeed, many slaves continue to work under our noses 
(Batstone 2007; U.S. Dept. of State 2007). 

There is overwhelming documentary and oral historical evidence for 
slavery’s historical importance in Africa’s relationship with Eurasia and the 
Americas. Within Africa, slavery is still a prominent cultural practice 
underpinned by a naturalizing ideology that ascribes a subservient “stigma” 
to slave descendants (Blench 2011; Glassman 1995; Marshall 2011; Morton 
1990; Sow 2011). Thus, there exist multiple signatures and contexts for 


understanding the role that slavery played in initiating Africa’s great march 
from progress to poverty. As Walz and Brandt (2006:262) state, 


The study of slave life, community formation, labor systems, and resistance requires 
heightened attention to the material record and adjustments to traditional archaeological 
practice. .. . Archaeologists engaged in such work should record all types of sites in regional 
surveys, as even small scatters might supply critical evidence of sites used infrequently or for 
short periods (e.g., maroon hideaways). Scholars should invest substantial time in learning 
about local contexts, including histories of slavery, so they are empowered to recognize 
material differences between slave and other populations. 


Walz and Brandt (2006:257) propose a multiscalar approach for 
understanding slavery. They suggest surveys at three levels: (1) points of 
extraction, (2) points of transit, and (3) receiving areas. They correctly 
maintain that systematic surveys of these three site types should enable 
archaeologists to map landscapes of slavery and reveal slavery’s diverse 
expressions and experiences. At each level of their proposed survey 
strategy, slavery’s impact was unique and contextual. For example, Walz’s 
(2005) regional surveys in northeastern Tanzania showed abandonment of 
sections of the lower Pangani basin, the florescence of walled or stockaded 
villages, and the growth of trade along known slave routes during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The nature of relationships between the 
enslaved and the free also widely differed according to context and degrees 
of freedom that might have existed. The totality of recovered evidence 
suggests that substantial changes occurred in this corner of the Indian 
Ocean due to heightened intergroup conflict stemming from the slave trade; 
in addition, the slave trade may have been a prominent reason for hinterland 
penetration and material changes (Walz and Brandt 2006:257). 


Archaeology, History, and Memory of Slavery in East Africa 


In the past decade, interest in the archaeology of slavery in East Africa 
has been growing. Researchers in the region have studied local and regional 
manifestations of slavery in source areas (Kusimba 2004, 2006; Kusimba 
and Kusimba 2005; Lane 2011; Walz 2005; Walz and Brandt 2006), in 
transit areas (Deutsch 2011; Kiriama 2005; Wynne-Jones 2011; Wynne- 
Jones and Walsh 2010), in receiving areas (Croucher 2006, this volume; 
Donley-Reid 1984, 1986), and in contexts of resistance (Chowdhury 2006, 


this volume; Klein 1993; Marshall 2011, this volume). Archaeology, as 
complement to ethnohistory, is enabling us to develop a detailed portrait of 
slavery and slave experiences in East Africa (Benjamin 2000). 

Slavery on the East African coast was bound up in a complex trade 
relationship with hinterland societies, who were the source of coastal slaves 
and those destined for overseas (Alpers 1975; Beachey 1976; Cooper 1977, 
1980; Mbotela 1934; Nwulia 1975). This chapter asks, What impact did the 
ivory trade and slave trade have on the everyday lives of East Africans, 
especially on gender relationships among coastal Muslims? The ivory trade 
and slave trade were closely entangled in East Africa and cannot be 
effectively analyzed independent of one another. 

My research on the Kenyan coast and in the Tsavo region provides 
material evidence for slavery and the slave trade’s impact on African 
communities. Located about 150 km from the coast, Tsavo was an 
important source of trade goods, including ivory, as well as enslaved 
captives (Figure 11-1). My ethnohistorical research and my archaeological 
surveys and excavations point to the social disintegration and violence that 
afflicted communities targeted as source areas for slaves (Kusimba 2004, 
2006; Kusimba et al. 2005). In this chapter, I analyze (1) how high demand 
for ivory, and the introduction of guns to procure it, negatively affected the 
East African ecosystem by making it inhospitable to both people and 
wildlife and (2) how Omani colonists, who were the primary enablers of the 
ivory and the slave trades, shaped indigenous social structure in post- 
eighteenth-century East Africa. 
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Figure 11-1, The archaeological landscape of the Kenyan const and its hinterland. 


The History of the Slave Trade in East Africa 


The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written in 50 C.E., provides glimpses 
of early global trade between India, Persia, Egypt, and East Africa (Casson 
1989:11; Ringrose 2001). While maintaining that the primary exports of the 
East African Coast were ivory and ambergris, early Chinese sources such as 
Yu-yang-tsa-tsu (ca. 860) and Chu-fan-chi (ca. 1266) also mentioned the 


kidnapping and selling of women and children to foreign traders (Hirth and 
Rockhill 1911:128, 129). Indeed, many early written sources tend to focus 
on more lucrative trade items but still often mention the slave trade in 
passing. For example, Al-Idrisi (A.D. 1099-1165) reports that iron was the 
primary object of trade and the source of East Africa’s wealth but adds that 
foreign merchants would kidnap children by luring them onto ships with 
food such as dates (Jaubert 1975:56, 58; see also Dunn 1986). 

Similarly, European documents rarely refer to slaves and the slave trade 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. However, one German 
traveler, who accompanied Francisco d’Almeida to Mombasa and Kilwa, 
observed “more black slaves than white Moors” in Kilwa and that in 
Mombasa all 500 archers were “negro slaves of the white Moors” 
(Freeman-Grenville 1965:107, 109). Tomé Pires, the Portuguese 
ambassador to China, also described the Indian Ocean trade in the early 
sixteenth century in some detail. From the ports of Zeila and Berbera, he 
noted, Arabs obtained gold, ivory, and slaves (Freeman-Greenville 
1962:125). A Franciscan friar who visited Mombasa in 1606 likewise 
reported a boat arriving from Zanzibar with some slaves (Freeman- 
Grenville 1962:155). An English trading captain explained that the 
governor of Mombasa, Johan Santa Coba, would send small boats to Kilwa, 
Pemba, Zanzibar, and Mozambique to obtain gold, ambergris, elephant 
teeth, and slaves, apparently for his own consumption (Freeman-Grenville 
1962:190). Even so, when slaves are mentioned as part of cargo, their 
importance relative to ivory, gold, and iron seems minimal or is at least 
minimized in the written record. 

Rising European demand for enslaved East Africans in the eighteenth 
century is reflected by Monsieur Morice’s treaty with the king of Kilwa in 
A.D. 1776, in which the king promises Morice one thousand slaves annually 
(Freeman-Grenville 1965:191). European demand for ivory and plantation 
labor affected communities as far away as Central Africa and set in motion 
human and elephant depopulation across wide areas of the continent 
(Alpers 1975; Miller 2003, 2012; Newitt 1987; Schweinfurth 1874). As 
early as A.D. 1770, slaves destined for plantations in France’s colonies were 
being procured from Nyasaland, now known as Malawi (Alpers 1975; 
Sheriff 1987:159; Zimba et al. 2005). Although Europeans initially 
confined their physical presence in Africa to coastal regions, between the 


sixteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries their slave-trading enterprises 
affected all African communities (Miller 2003). 

Before the eighteenth century, interior and coastal trade networks in East 
Africa dealt in items such as ivory, gold, beeswax, cloth, and beads (Coutu 
2011; Kusimba 2008; Middleton 2001, 2004; Pearson 1998). Subsistence 
farming, herding, and collecting were the predominant ways of making a 
living. Neville Chittick (1969:108—109) argued that “goods were brought to 
the coast by people from the interior; there is hardly evidence of 
expeditions inland until the nineteenth century.” Nonetheless, several 
hinterland communities—such as those of the Taita, Hadza, Iraqw, 
Makonde, Pare, and Oromo—became victims of slave raiding and ethnic 
warfare over control of trading routes (Bagshawe 1925; Obst 1912). Others 
groups, like the Yao, Makua, Nyamwezi, and Akamba, transformed 
themselves into professional ivory and slave hunters, raiders, and traders 
(Alpers 1969, 1975; Klein and Robertson 1983; Robertson 1997). The ivory 
trade with overseas markets expedited the introduction of guns to African 
societies, which in turn helped facilitate slave raids. In addition, trade goods 
themselves “sometimes sharpened the appetite of Africans for additional 
slave raiding and trading” (Nwulia 1975:103). Alpers (1975:63) argues that 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, ivory was plentiful in the 
immediate hinterland of Kilwa, and this abundance made it unnecessary to 
engage in long-distance caravan trade to the interior to obtain it. In the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as Kilwa’s local ivory sources were 
depleted, the Yao and the Nyamwezi became professional ivory merchants 
whose need for caravan porters also fueled slave raiding. E. Obst (1912) 
described warfare between Hadza, Isuzu, Masan, and Iraqw peoples. The 
Isuzu reportedly would take Hadza women and children as war captives. It 
is also possible that the Isuzu were capturing the Hadza for the slave trade, 
since the slave-trade route passed through Hadza country. According to 
Obst (1912:17), the Isuzu only began to interact peacefully with the Hadza 
once elephants became rare. 

Plantation slavery fueled most of the traffic in humans from the mid- 
nineteenth century, sending East Africans to a variety of world regions, 
including Reunion and the Seychelles (Chowdhury 2006, this volume; 
Cooper 1977; Croucher 2006, this volume; Nwulia 1975; Sheriff 1987). 
Between 1820 and 1830, 15,000 slaves per year were exported from East 
Africa and 17,000 were exported annually during the 1830s (Nwulia 


1975:24). During the same decade, between 15 and 18 Brazilian slave ships 
a year would arrive at Mozambique (Alpers 1975:211). Although written 
evidence of the slave trade is scanty, it is likely that the shipping of 
enslaved East Africans to the Americas began as early as the west Atlantic 
slave trade itself (Ogundiran and Falola 2007). 

Considering Sheriff’s (1987) estimate of only 500 slaves exported 
annually to Oman, we may conclude that most enslaved people would have 
ended up living on the Swahili coast itself. By the 1850s, Omani, Indian, 
and Swahili entrepreneurs had introduced clove plantations in Zanzibar and 
Pemba and transformed the coast from a primarily mercantile and craft 
economy to a plantation economy (Cooper 1977:48; see also Croucher, this 
volume; Marshall, this volume). Cloves were mainly grown in Zanzibar and 
grains (millet and sesame) and other foodstuffs (coconuts, copra, and 
cotton) in Mombasa, Malindi, and Lamu (Croucher, this volume). As labor 
demands rose, so too did demand for slaves in the interior. Opportunistic 
traders like Maraca and Tippu Tip began raiding their neighbors for 
captives (Alpers 1969:413-414; Arrant 1975). 

The impact of slavery was devastating. Interregional trade and 
commerce declined. Traditional systems of alliance and networks of 
exchange were irreversibly destroyed. Trust among former trading partners 
and neighbors eroded. Intertribal warfare increased, leading to migration, 
relocation, abandonment, and resettlement (Kusimba 2006). Family life was 
transformed as slavers often targeted the most physically healthy and 
economically productive individuals for capture, enslavement, and 
exportation. Starving, lawless refugees raided their neighbors for cattle and 
food. Large-scale abandonment of farmsteads, villages, and towns was 
followed by a new, more precarious way of life in much of nineteenth- 
century East Africa (Livingstone 1880:56; MacDonald 1882:76). 

The fear and insecurity that loomed in East Africa diminished legitimate 
exchange, making warfare for the procurement of slaves, livestock, and 
food inevitable. However, most important was the often-underestimated 
degree of social disintegration associated with the slave trade. Oral accounts 
of Kenyan communities attribute much of the violence in the nineteenth 
century to the Maasai. Bolstered by missionaries’ reports of the Maasai 
menace, these oral and written historical accounts have been uncritically 
accepted to the point that alternative hypotheses for assessing the causes of 
regional instability have never been fully addressed. 


Slave and cattle raiding had forced Tsavo and coastal peoples to move to 
fortified localities in the hills and mountains (Kusimba 2004, 2006; 
Kusimba et al. 2005; Merritt 1975). Such migration and relocation created 
subsistence insecurities and made people more vulnerable to famine and 
disease. The Mwakisenge famine that had occurred in Taita in the 1880s 
and was reported by Charles W. Hobley (1895) is a case in point. Starving 
Taita people emigrated to Taveta, Chagga, Pare, and Ukambani only to find 
these areas’ residents similarly afflicted. Parents reportedly sold or pawned 
children for food. People starved to death in houses, on roadsides, in 
gardens, and just about everywhere. Bodies were typically left unburied for 
no one had the strength required to dig graves. Indeed, the bodies were 
reportedly too numerous to be disposed of by hyenas or other scavengers. 
The Sagala area in Tsavo was one of the earliest and hardest hit by famine. 
People killed one another in competition for food, and many Sagala 
emigrated to Giriama in search of relief. Abandoned settlements reverted to 
wilderness. By the end of the famine, only 1,000 of the estimated original 
10,000 Taita people had survived (Merritt 1975:100—112). 

Societal disruptions caused by the slave trade, cattle raids, and persistent 
droughts weakened preexisting regional networks of interaction, exchange, 
and crisis management. Insecurity confined people within ethnic 
boundaries, thus constricting spheres of interaction. Interethnic violence 
and warfare increased (Kusimba 2006). Subsistence economies based on 
farming and pastoralism declined. In some cases, small ethnically related 
communities were compelled to aggregate into larger groups that were 
strong enough to construct large fortified settlements equipped with 
perimeter walls and encircled with moats; this aggregation further 
depressed trade and economic welfare. The agrarian Taita response to these 
crises was to abandon village settlements in the plains for isolated hills, 
where they remained into the twentieth century. The following section 
analyzes how slavery affected the specialized hunter communities of Tsavo 
—who through generations had built a reputation and way of life as makers 
of poison and chief suppliers of ivory bound for the coast. 


The Impact of Slave Trade in Tsavo 


Hunting peoples of southeastern Kenya of many ethnic backgrounds 
attribute their hunting skills to methods developed by the Waata peoples of 
Tsavo, who developed long bows, their trademark, and an Acokanthera- 
based poison that was eventually adopted by the Wakamba and others 
(Parker and Amin 1983; Steinhart 2000). Among the Wakamba, specialized 
hunting parties sought elephant on the Yatta plateau and along the Galana 
River. With the growth of the ivory trade in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, specialized ivory hunting developed further and was socially 
organized through leaders of both hunting expeditions and _ trading 
organizations, called Authuua, who not only led hunting expeditions but also 
supplied coast-bound caravans with ivory. These hunter/trader Big Men 
also developed relationships with the Waata. Ivory-trade activity increased 
social stratification and created prestige positions like trader/hunter Big 
Man. The rise of the hinterland-coastal trade in ivory, which was fueled by 
demand by both local elites and exporters, was a powerful motive for 
wealth-seeking traders. 

Historical sources show that by the twelfth century substantial quantities 
of ivory were being shipped to West Asia, the Mediterranean, and probably 
South Asia (Thorbahn 1979; see also Horton 1996; Horton and Middleton 
2000; Pearson 1998). Such demand for ivory was the cause of an initial 
decline in elephant populations in the more accessible parts of the East 
African interior. This early phase of the ivory trade was conducted largely 
by peripatetics like the modern Waata (Parker and Amin 1983:24), Kamba 
(Steinhart 2000), and Okiek (Mutundu 1998) armed with high-quality iron 
weapons obtained through regional trade and exchange with Taita 
ironworkers. This early trade in ivory must have caused significant 
readjustment of the elephant population. However, it was not as devastating 
as the nineteenth-century elephant ivory trade, which was supported by 
guns and gunpowder and managed directly by Swahili, Giriama, 
Nyamwezi, and Akamba caravan drivers, who worked with Omani, Indian, 
and European financiers. Hunters operating before the nineteenth century 
had left a good many elephants for the hunters in the second phase of the 
trade. Nevertheless, any level of sustained selective predation is enough to 
alter the distribution of animal populations, perhaps especially so when the 
animals involved are as intelligent and as capable of intraspecies 
communication as elephants. 


The thinning out of local elephant populations led to important changes 
in vegetation. Dense forest cover developed in areas with sufficient rainfall 
and along rivers, and elephant grass and thorn bush developed in drier 
savannas. Tsetse flies increased in number and with them the incidence of 
sleeping sickness. The increase in trypanosomiasis, plus the decrease in 
available forage, had a strongly negative effect on the survival not only of 
humans but also of the domestic ruminants on which the majority of East 
African societies depended for sustenance. Increase in_ bushland 
discouraged pastoralist use of these areas. 

Iron use facilitated cutting down trees, but much more important, it 
allowed humans to kill elephants, who are major sustainers of tsetse-free 
grasslands. Numerous other factors also entered into the elephant-human 
relationship. These included (1) local and regional shifts in rainfall 
quantities and distribution; (2) degree of nonhuman and human predation of 
other grazing animals; (3) intensity of swidden cultivation; (4) the 
deliberate burning of forest and grasslands; (5) nonindustrial uses of wood 
by humans; (6) the availability of tools capable of cutting sod and tilling 
established grassland; and (7) the presence of other effective elephant- 
killing methods, for instance, through the development and use of 
efficacious poisons. However, where iron tools were used intensively to 
hunt elephants, iron may have played an important and even central role in 
promoting the spread of trypanosomiasis. This may have been far more 
important, in both environmental and human terms, than changes in plant 
cover caused by the search for fuel to refine iron. 


Life during the Slave Trade: Evidence from Kisio RockShelter 
in Tsavo 


Regional surveys carried out in Tsavo National Park between 1998 and 
2002 led to the identification of nearly 250 archaeological sites (see Figure 
11-1). These sites ranged from small encampments and open or rock-shelter 
habitations to hamlet, village, and even chiefdom-level settlements. For 
most settlements, proximity to water and fertile soils and defensive factors 
influenced residential choices. Not surprisingly, large settlements were 
often located in areas with abundant and predictable sources of water. Areas 


along the Sabaki, Voi, and Tsavo Rivers were preferred. Sites in the 
floodplains of these rivers and other smaller seasonal ones appear to have 
been inhabited on a permanent basis. Other sites, in particular those on 
hillsides, appear to have been intermittently inhabited. Settlement patterns, 
however, abruptly changed beginning with the seventeenth century, when 
large-scale site abandonment occurred. Nearly all settlements in the plains, 
including the Mtolani, Jilore, Sala, Konu Moyju, and Dika plains, were 
abandoned in favor of rock-shelter residences, such as Kasigau, Sala, Taita, 
Mbololo, and Chyulu, which began to be fortified. 

We excavated one unfortified rock-shelter near Manyani, in Tsavo West 
National Park, in 1998. This site, Kisio Rockshelter (KRS), named after 
Sergeant Joseph Kisio of the Kenya Wildlife Service, was inhabited 
intermittently during the past one thousand years. The evidence for human 
occupation, accumulation, and modification included abundant lithic 
material, bones, pottery, beads, and iron artifacts. Analysis of fauna and 
stone artifacts showed that KRS residents were hunter-gatherers who 
neither owned nor used domesticated animals.+ 

Most of the fauna at KRS had human-induced bone-surface 
modifications such as cut marks, percussion marks, and percussion notches. 
The presence of many long-bone shaft fragments (NISP = 39) and the 
absence of complete long-bone shafts indicate human processing for 
marrow extraction (e.g., Marean 1991). The remains at KRS had many limb 
epiphyses and small compact bones (NISP = 78) and exhibited no carnivore 
tooth marks, which suggests that people were their primary accumulators 
and modifiers. 

KRS residents’ prey included dik-diks, eland, kudu, impala, alcelaphine, 
warthog, and zebra. Interestingly, most of the large mammals present in the 
assemblage were juveniles (see Table 11-1). The cut marks and percussion 
marks on the bones show that both the meat and the marrow of bovids were 
exploited. All the bovid species recovered at KRS were from resident 
animals, indicating that KRS occupants’ hunting range was greatly reduced 
and that the site was only seasonally occupied. For example, buffalo and 
dik-dik have seasonal breeding peaks. The former give birth at the 
beginning of the wet season and the latter at the beginnings of the wet and 
the dry seasons (Kingdon 1982). Accumulated evidence indicates that KRS 
was inhabited toward the end of the wet season and/or especially at the 
beginning of the dry season, during which time inhabitants found it 


relatively easy to obtain young buffalo and dik-diks. Birds, hyraxes, 
terrapins, frogs, chameleons, snakes, elephant shrews, rats, and gerbils also 
constituted major protein sources for KRS people. Sampson (1998) 
speculated from frog and tortoise remains recovered from late Stone Age 
and late Holocene rock-shelters that humans might have eaten them. 
Sampson’s speculations are bolstered by Kennedy Mutundu’s (1998) 
ethnohistorical and archaeological study of the Mukogodo people of north- 
central Kenya, for whom hyraxes were one of the main sources of dietary 
protein. MehIlman (1989) reported that copious numbers of giant land snails 
were harvested, cooked, and dried for consumption during the dry season at 
Mumba Rockshelter in Tanzania. Excavations at KRS recovered 17 kg of 
land snails, which suggests that they were also exploited and served as an 
important dry-season food source. 

These faunal data contradict the ethnological data we have collected 
from Tsavo informants, who included Taita, Duruma, Akamba, and Waata 
inhabitants. Informant testimony indicates that the Waata hunters of Tsavo 
were revered for their knowledge of hunting, tracking, and manufacturing 
poison for game hunting. For the Taita and Akamba, Waata people were the 
leading manufacturers and distributors of poison and game meat in East 
Africa. So, what circumstances had reduced them to frog eaters and 
scavengers tethered to rock-shelters in the hills? Why did Waata people 
choose to live in such a place and why did they barely eke out a living, 
subsisting on a diet based on mollusks in a region as rich in wild game as 
Tsavo? The one plausible explanation available is that the introduction of 
guns dealt a huge and devastating blow to the trade they had monopolized 
for centuries. The availability of guns enabled people who would otherwise 
have relied on the Waata to supply ivory to get involved in the trade 
directly. The Waata lost out to competition from their neighbors, the 
Giriama, the Akamba, and possibly the Taita, in the lucrative ivory trade. 

In sum, increased demand for Tsavo’s ivory spurred hunters to use 
methods and technologies that were more efficient. The introduction of 
guns attracted more hunters into the region, leading to dwindling 
populations of elephants that had helped sustain healthy habitats for people 
and wildlife. Previously salubrious habitats increasingly became less 
healthy for animals, plants, and people. Oral traditions of the Taita describe 
increasing droughts, famine, disease, and warfare (Merritt 1975). 
Archaeological survey results show large-scale, region-wide abandonment 


of settlements. Pastoralism and agriculture both declined and, indeed, 
almost ceased on the plains. Slave-inspired warfare dominated the 
landscape and was telltale of systemic imbalance and impending collapse 
(Kusimba 2004; Kusimba et al. 2005). The histories of the slave trade and 
the ivory trade in East Africa cannot be easily disentangled from one 
another. It is only through the broader story of increasing instability in 
nineteenth-century East Africa that we can fully understand slavery’s 
impact and legacies in the region. 


Table 11-1. Proportion of Macrofauna to Microfauna in Different Excavation Levels 


Taxonomic Classification Common Name MNI NISP 


Ocna capensis Namaqua dove 1 1 


Tockus sp. indet. Hornbill 1 10 


Heterolyyrax brucet Bush/ yellow spotted hyrax 2 Z 


Table 11-1. (continued) 


Taxonomic Classification 


Family Leporidae 


Common Name 


Cape hare 


Fresh water terrapin 


Savannah monitor lizard 


Puff adder 


NISP 


16 


10 


Table 11-2. Fauna from Kisio Rock Shelter, Including Excavation Levels 


Species 

Anas hottentota 

Oena capensis 

Tockus erythrorhynchus 
Tockus flavirostris 
Coturnix delegorguet 
Aepyceros melampus 
Syncerus caffer 

C£. Cephalophus harveyi 


Tragelaphus imberbis 


Taurotragus oryx 
Phacochoerus africanus 


Elephantulus sp. (rufescens?) 
Equus burchelli 

Homo sapiens 

Cricetomys gambianus 
Tatera sp. 

Taterillus emini 

Pelosios broadlyi 

Varanus exanthematicus 
Cf. Agama agama 

Eryx colubrus 

Chamaeleo sp. 
Rhamphiophis oxyritynchus 
Psammophis sp. 

Bitis anientans 


Common Name 
Hottentot teal 


Namaqua dove 
Red-billed hornbill 


Yellow-billed hornbill 
Harlequin quail 


Warthog 


Bush/ yellow spotted hyrax 


Cape hare 

Elephant shrew 
Burchell’s zebra 
Human 

Giant rat 
Naked-soled gerbil 
Gerbil 

Fresh water terrapin 
Savannah monitor lizard 
Agama 

Sand boa 
Chameleon 


Excavation Level(s) Present 
10-20 


0-10 


0-10, 10-20, 10-25, 20-30, 50-60, 
60-70, 70-80 


0-10, 10-20, 10-25, 20-30, 50-60 
0-10 

0-10, 10-20, 20-30, 50-60 

10-20 

25-35, 70-80 


0-10, 10-20, 10-25, 20-30, 50-60, 
60-70, 70-80 


20-30 

0-10, 10-20, 35-45 

10-20, 60-70 

0-10, 10-20, 10-25, 50-60, 60-70 
0-10, 10-20, 20-30 

10-20 

33+45, 60-70 

0-10, 20-30, 70-90 

0-10 

0-10, 10-20, 20-30, 50-60, 70-90 
0-10 

0-10 

0-10, 10-20, 60-70 

0-10, 10-20 

0-10, 20-30 

0-10, 20-30 

0-10, 10-20, 20-30 


3545, 50-60 
0-10, 50-60 


The Impact of Slavery and Omani Rule on Women’s Power on 
the East African Coast 


Our second example is a brief review of the impact of Omani colonial 
rule on the political economy of the coastal region, in particular its role in 
rearranging gender relationships. The Omani influence in East Africa 
followed a successful conquest of the region and the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from the East African coast in 1698 (Knappert 1979:18). Trade 
was Oman’s principal focus in the region, and during their short stay until 
the 1960s when they were expelled from Zanzibar, the Omanis transformed 
coastal East Africa’s regional political economy. 

In terms of religion, as Ibadis, Omanis had little interest in absorbing the 
local communities into their sect (Horton 2013; Kusimba 2013). Indeed, 
there is only one Ibadi mosque in Mombasa today. The Ibadis never built 
any mosques in Lamu, despite Ibadi presence there since the late 
seventeenth century. Most local Swahili Muslims were, and still are, Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi’1 school (Knappert 1979:23). Michael Pearson 
(1998:49-50) has summarized the Ibadi influence in East Africa thus: 


The Omani rulers . . . belonged to the Ibadi group within Islam, and thus apparently had 
quite different religious practice than the Swahili, with their adherence to the Shafi’! 
madhab. Further, the Omani established a powerful state in Zanzibar, one that had profound 
political and economic effects on the coast. For the first time, and the last, most people 
whom we call Swahili were being ruled under one authority and fellow Muslims. Yet in fact 
the Omani state neither achieved, nor wanted to achieve, deep penetration into the lives of its 
more or less nominal subjects on the coast. 


Sultan Said’s (1806-1856 C.E.) oft-quoted phrase attributed to him by the 
British consul and his closest confidant, Sir John Kirk, “I am nothing but a 
merchant,” appears to have been the policy of Omani governance in East 
Africa. As Jan Knappert (1979:19) has intimated, 


Africans will forgive and accept a conqueror if he is a good ruler once he has appropriated 
the country. Tolerance, however, must be the hallmark of good government and this applies 
not only to religion and ways of life, but also to trade: the ideal /aissez faire within the law. 


From the time the Omanis gained a foothold in East Africa, the imam of 
Oman in Muscat appointed an Omani viceroy in each of the Swahili towns. 
These liwalis often left the responsibilities of running the everyday affairs 
of the polities to the local dynastic leaders, who were mostly men but also 
included women (Askew 1999:84). However, given their interest in trade 
and revenue from agricultural investments, Omani leaders directly 
micromanaged plantation agriculture in coconuts, cloves, and citrus fruits; 
the ivory trade; and the mangrove trade (see also Croucher, this volume). 


Table 11-3. Omani Viceroys of Lamu 


Viceroy (Liwallt) Period 
Mohamed Nasser Busaidy ce. 1813-1821 
Amen bin Martha al Hiari 1821-1821 

Ali bin Serif 1821-1825 

Said Hemmed al Busaidy 1828-1834 
Mohammed bin Hamed 1864-1865 

Sod bin Hamid 1865-1867 
Serif bin Murk 1867-1870 

Sod bin Hamid Busaidy 1870-1883 

Sod bin Hamid Busaidy 1883-1884 
Abdalla bin Hamid Busaidy 1886-1888 
Serif bin Salim bin Khalifa (Awl ad Sheba) 1904-1911 
Ashman bin Sod 1911-1922 
Sheikh Ali bin Mohammad Kuu 1929-1944 
Sheikh Mohamed bin Hemmed Timani 1945-1947 
Sheikh Fazzan bruin Rashid 1945 

Liwali Kamahi Date unknown 
Laming bin Said Al Mandy Date unknown 
Hadith al-Amin al Mazrui d. 2001 
Ahmed Abdalla Yosef Date unknown 


The coast’s prosperity under the Omani imamate encouraged Sultan Said 
to transfer his capital from Muscat to Zanzibar in 1839 (Phillips 1967). 
Concerned with increasing both imperial and personal wealth, Sultan Said 


instituted a policy of direct rule. He installed loyal liwalis and shehas, or 
chiefs, in the principal towns and polities along the coast (Table 11-3). 
Some of the polities, which had earlier been ruled by women, saw their 
queens replaced by male leaders whose appointments were directly 
influenced by the sultan’s men. 

Local leaders, with the exception of those of Lamu, did not peacefully 
accept Sultan Said’s meddling into their internal affairs. Many settlements 
—including Mombasa, Pate, Faza, Hadimu, Mafia, and Siyu, among others 
—revolted. Though Sultan Said prevailed in subduing them, the Swahili 
never completely accepted Omani Arab rule (Knappert 1979:27). Many 
incidences recorded in Swahili folklore, including in song and dance, 
recount how the people fought and died in defense of their freedom (Askew 
1997; Bakari 1981; Ranger 1975; Velten 1903). For example, Sultan Seyyid 
Said waged three expeditions against Siyu, all of which failed. In particular, 
the 1844 expedition led by the sultan’s son Khalid was a disaster. The Siyu 
king, Bwana Mataka, captured all the guns. In 1845, Seyyid Said led a third 
and final expedition but was advised to stay in Lamu and send his most 
trusted general, Hamed bin Ahmad, to take Siyu. This expedition too was 
unsuccessful. Hamed was seized and killed in battle, and his troops were 
drowned while fleeing Styu (Knappert 1979:27). 

Omani cruelty to Swahili indigenes was perhaps amplified by sectarian 
differences and competition over control of long-distance land and maritime 
trade. Many Swahili felt betrayed by the Omanis, whom they had welcomed 
as liberators against the Portuguese only to have the Omanis turn on and 
colonize them. Not surprisingly, Sultan Seyyid Said is memorialized in 
Swahili folklore as a “covetous, cruel, and merciless conqueror, a 
commercial imperialist” (Knappert 1979:24). 

A particularly lasting impact of Omani colonization was_ the 
rearrangement of gender relationships within Swahili society. According to 
Swahili oral traditions, both men and women enjoyed similar rights. 
Marriage-residence patterns tended to be more matrilocal, and the Swahili 
may well have been primarily matrilineal (Bonate 2006); men had a huge 
influence on their sisters’ children. Homes belonged to women. Both men 
and women prayed together and listened to and participated in discussions 
in mosques, separated only by a symbolic wall, mat, or cloth. Firstborn 
children, irrespective of their sex, automatically became elders of their 


family. Both men and women had equal rights to become leaders of their 
clan and town. 

However, during Omani rule, there was a clear shift in the balance of 
power in Swahili society in favor of men. As more investments were made 
in agriculture and long-distance exchange, cottage industries (including 
weaving, embroidery, and bead making, which women had dominated) 
began to decline. Omanis working with Indian financiers and collaborators 
encouraged large-scale importation of cloth and beads from India over the 
consumption of locally manufactured cloth and beads, which were typically 
produced by women. This decision had a devastating effect as it put many 
women out of work, forcing them to become increasingly dependent on 
men. 

The Omani sultans also favored male heirs and actively sought to 
exclude women from positions of power and authority. They also 
introduced the veil and banned women from praying in mosques. These 
practices limited women’s participation in town affairs, especially their role 
in shared governance. Kelly M. Askew has persuasively shown that this 
gender imbalance did not always exist and that basic gender equity had 
been the norm until the Omani-Ibadi conquest of the coast. Through an 
analysis of poetry and dance from the region, Askew’s (1999:85) research 
on gender dynamics on the Swahili coast is especially significant, informing 
us about the shifts in gender roles and power that occurred during Omani 
rule. These shifts often resulted in the decline of rule by women and the 
general depression of women’s power (Jable 11-4). My ethnological 
research shows that even though matrilocal marriage patterns are still 
widely practiced in the Lamu Archipelago, they are increasingly under 
siege as more homes and land fall into the hands of foreign investors and 
up-country Kenyans who may not share traditional Swahili beliefs or 
lifeways. 


Table 11-4. Some Known Swahilt Women Rulers 


Swahili Women Rulers Polity Period Sources 
Mwana Mkisi Mombasa ca. 1500s Strobel 1979:76 
Mwana Mize binti Muaba Pemba ca. 16th century Gray 1961:129 
Mwana Fatuma binti Darhash Pemba ca. 17th century Gray 1961:129 
Mwana Hadiya Pemba ca. 17th century Gray 1961:129 
Mwana Aisha Pemba ca. 17th century Gray 1961:129 
Asha binti Mohamed Ngumi, Lamu Stigand 1966:42 
Mwana Khadiya Pate, Lamu 1764-1773 Stigand 1966:61 
Mwna Darini Pate, Lamu Stigand 1966:42 
Mwana Manzuani Kua, Mafia mid-18th century Freeman-Grenville 
1975:299 
Fatuma Binit Ali Tumbatu 19th century Gray 1961:129 
Mwana Kazija Binti Ngwali §Tumbatu 19th century Ingrams 1931:160 
Mwana wa Mwana Tumbatu early 1800s Gray 1977:146 
Sabani binti Ngumi Mikindani 1886 Gray 1961:129 
Mwana Aziza Zanzibar Unknown dates Gray 1961:129 
Mwana Miveni Zanzibar Unknown dates Pouwels 1987: 
218 n. 69 
Mwana Mwema Hadimu ca. 1640-50s Prins 1961:97 
Mwana Fatuma Hadimu Exiled toOmanin1699 = Prin 1961:97 
Mwana Inali Ras Kitao 17th century Stigand 1966:42 


Source: Derived from Askew (1999:102), 


The lasting influence of Omani colonialism was significant. As 
merchants, Omanis opened up and extended networks of trade. Their role in 
the caravan trade linked Swahili towns and city-states to pastoral and 
agrarian settlements in the East African interior. However, Oman’s overall 
career in the region was devastating. Welcomed as liberators, the Omanis 
squandered that opportunity by investing in the brutal slave trade and slave- 
dependent agriculture. Omanis’ impact on gender relations and strict 


matriage rules undermined their cause, leading to a decline among their 
supporters and uprisings against their regime. Omani insistence on the 
orthodox Ibadi canonical definitions of the role of women; their 
overinvestment in imported cloth, beads, and ironwork; and the large-scale 
introduction of guns had devastating consequences for the region. While 
such changes are currently most clearly marked through ethnohistorical and 
ethnological data, archaeologists have much to add to the discussion of 
changing gender relations of the East African coast. In particular, 
archaeologists should investigate shifts in postmarriage residence patterns 
and household craft production under Omani rule. It is only through such 
broader approaches that we can fully gauge the impact of slavery and 
colonialism in the region. 


Concluding Remarks 


All studies on the slave trade and slavery have shown how this heinous 
practice reconfigured the social, technological, and political economy of 
African peoples. The enslavement and shipment of Africans to Asia and the 
Americas depopulated the continent, fostered instability, and contributed to 
the economically crippling wars of post-sixteenth-century Africa (Miller 
2012). Slavery and the slave trade inspired warfare, caused widespread 
insecurity, and exposed people to famine and disease (Kusimba 2004, 2006; 
Lane and MacDonald 2011). As they migrated to new areas, enslaved or 
refugee Africans introduced new types of diseases, which often had a 
devastating effect on receiving communities (Watts 1997). Internal trade 
and interaction networks, which had been fostered prior to the upsurge in 
the slave trade and slavery-inspired violence, were severely weakened. 
Trust, personal ties, and goodwill among previously interacting intergroup 
partners declined as communities’ reputations as slavers and kidnappers of 
children and women became part of the regional memory. These crises 
weakened the competitiveness of African economies and paved the way for 
Africa’s eventual colonization in the late nineteenth century. 

The two case studies that I have presented in this chapter serve as key 
examples of how slavery transformed daily life at local and regional levels. 
The introduction of guns provided new and more efficient means for 
acquiring ivory, inspired new hunting and tracking techniques, and 


increased competition among hunters. The high demand for ivory led to the 
destruction of the local ecological balance of inland East Africa by 
depopulating elephants, the chief architects of the savanna ecosystem. 
Previously habitable land for both humans and wildlife became 
inhospitable, with disastrous consequences for both people and wildlife. 
The Waata devolved from highly respected pioneers of the ivory trade to 
eaters of frogs, snakes, snails, and other low-nutrient foods. On the Swahili 
coast itself, the Omani policy of excluding women from leadership 
positions irreversibly shifted the power relationship between men and 
women. For the matrilineal and matrilocal Swahili, the seventeenth through 
nineteenth centuries witnessed a steady decline in women’s prominence as 
power shifted to foreign masters and their appointees, who were exclusively 
men (see Tables 11-3 and 11-4). 

In sum, after nearly three decades of working as an anthropologist in 
East Africa, I have witnessed how power and gender relationships have 
shifted toward greater male domination on the Swahili coast and in the 
hinterland (Kusimba 2009). This experience has made me somewhat critical 
and dismissive of studies that still insist on clear-cut and direct evidence to 
delineate the effects of slavery and its associated violence, many of which 
to me seem so obvious. Be that as it may, I hope that this chapter has 
contributed in a small way to archaeologists’ development of 
methodologies for understanding the often-profound social and economic 
changes that come with slavery. 


Note 


1. Faunal and stone-tool analyses were carried out by Dr. Brianna Pobiner and Dr. David Braun. I 
gratefully acknowledge their contributions to the Tsavo research. 
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Abstract: This chapter outlines archaeological findings from three maroon slave sites 
excavated in Mauritius between 2002 and 2004. The first of these sites, Trois Cavernes, is an 
underground lava tunnel occupied in the 1780s by a band of fugitive slaves and was reported 
by the famed nineteenth-century Australian explorer Matthew Flinders. The second site, Le 
Morne Brabant, perhaps the most well-known fugitive slave site in Mauritius and—since its 
inscription as a UNESCO World Heritage Site in 2008—one of the most well-known in the 
world, was widely considered a symbol of marronage and freedom during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in Mauritius. The third site, Baie du Cap, a karst cave in the southern part 
of the island, has remains from the seventeenth century and does not have any direct 
documentary reference. Prior to the archaeological investigations reported in this chapter, no 
previous attempt had been made to archaeologically understand Mauritian marronage; 
therefore, the findings reported here provide a unique opportunity to explore the details and 
dynamics of the Mauritian scenario. Based on the results of the investigations, this chapter 
offers a theoretical framework for interpreting, identifying, and analyzing short-term 
occupation maroon sites in Mauritius. I further argue that the pattern recognition framework 
holds significant global relevance, particularly with regard to colonial slave colonies in the 
Caribbean. 


Marronage in Mauritius: Historical Background 


In 1641, the officers of the Dutch East India Company brought 105 
enslaved Malagasy individuals to Mauritius to work in the newly 
established settlement.! Reports indicate that 52 of the Malagasy slaves ran 
away shortly after disembarking. The history of slavery and the history of 


marronage (the act of running away) in Mauritius, therefore, started almost 
on the same day (Moree 1998; Peerthum 1989; Vaughan 2005:9).2 

The Dutch first arrived in Mauritius in 1598 and found the island to be 
uninhabited. In the early part of the next century, Dutch sailors 
intermittently stopped in Mauritius on their voyages to Southeast Asia from 
Europe. In 1638, the construction of Fort Frederik Hendrik and the first 
attempt at settlement began. The period of first setthement spanned from 
1638 to 1658, and during this time, the supply of slaves was periodically 
replenished. Between 1658 and 1664, when the Dutch temporarily left the 
island, the principal inhabitants of Mauritius were maroons—that is, 
fugitive slaves (Vaughan 2005:10). In this intervening period, Dutch sailors 
visited the island twice and recognized traces of maroon settlements (Moree 
1998:46; Vaughan 2005:11). The second and more vigorous effort at 
colonization began in 1664. In this second attempt at colonization, the 
enslaved ran away as easily as they did during the previous settlement. 
More slaves were brought over, and in turn, the number of maroons in the 
forests increased. 

The early maroons settled in forested areas and on hilltops close to the 
Dutch settlement in the east. Indeed it is known from contemporary 
accounts that maroon settlements of as many as 30 former slaves were 
located in secure locales in mountainous areas of Mauritius (Vaughan 
2005:14). Apart from the immediate vicinity of the Dutch fort, we now 
know from recently conducted archaeological research that the maroons 
also frequented and took refuge in some areas in the southern extremity of 
Mauritius (Chowdhury 2003a:56, 2007a:313; Peerthum 1989:125—126). 
Plagued by cyclones and frequent maroon attacks, and attracted by a more 
efficient and elaborate colony on the Cape of Good Hope, the Dutch finally 
withdrew from Mauritius in 1710, leaving behind only the maroons and 
convicts who had run away during the previous half century. 

Once the Dutch left, the French claimed the island in 1715, renamed it 
Ile de France, and started setting up a colony in 1722 (Lagesse 1972; 
Vaughan 2005:22). While an accurate figure of the total number of maroons 
in the early days of French occupation is unknown, it is reasonable to 
assume that several hundred maroons lived in various parts of the island by 
the late 1720s.4 In the following decades, the number of maroons on the 
island increased. With the arrival of Mahé de Labourdonnais as the 
governor of the colony in 1734, systematic exploitation of land resources 


was initiated. Forests were cut down, sugarcane became the staple cash 
crop, and very soon plantations started to climb up the mountain slopes. On 
one hand, therefore, the new agricultural ventures required importation of 
batches of new slaves; on the other hand, in the face of constant 
deforestation and improved policing mechanisms, the opportunities for 
maroons to escape into the forests and form lasting habitations were 
diminished (Chowdhury 2003a:56—-57; Vaughan 2005:35). Richard Allen 
reports that by the end of the eighteenth century, 4—5 percent of the island’s 
slave population ran away every year (Allen 2004:1). And again, while it is 
impossible to determine the total number of maroons in the late eighteenth 
century, the figure probably ranged between 1,200 and 4,000 (Allen 
1999:22). A limited number of maroons survived in isolated pockets or in 
bands throughout the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

In the global literature on marronage, a distinction is often made 
between long-term maroon settlements, or grand marronage, and short-term 
running away, or petit marronage (Alpers 2003; Debien 1996:107; Geggus 
2002:69). The main difference between the two is the extent of time spent 
as a fugitive. Thus, maroons who ran away for a long period of time were 
grand maroons, and those who absented themselves for a brief period, from 
a few days to a few weeks, were petit maroons. The difference is also in 
intent: There were maroons who wanted to get away from the confines of 
slavery and to establish independent and remote settlements outside the 
reach of the plantation economy; there were others who just wanted 
temporary relief for a few days or who wanted to meet relatives and friends 
elsewhere, before returning to enslavement. Still others used short-term acts 
of running away as a tactic to force their owner to sell them to a preferred 
different owner (Heuman 1985). In the end, however, the distinction is at 
best ambiguous, and it is evident that petit and grand marronage belong in 
the same continuum (Alpers 2003:53). 

In the wake of the Napoleonic Wars, the French lost the island to the 
British in 1810, and Ile de France again came to be called Mauritius. By 
then, the British slave trade had been abolished, and the British stepped up 
their efforts to suppress the slave trade in the Indian Ocean (and elsewhere). 
Nevertheless, slavery continued in Mauritius. In fact, under the British the 
proportion of maroons actually increased to 11-13 percent of the slave 
population per year after 1820 (Allen 2004:1). When slavery came to an 
end in Mauritius on February 1, 1835—later than elsewhere in the British 


Empire—a new system of labor, termed the apprentice system, ensued 
(Allen 1999; Bevan 1838; Nwulia 1978). Under this system, the ex-slaves 
were required to work without wages for a specified amount of time 
(usually around 45 hours per week) for a period of four to six years. Any 
work beyond the stipulated time was paid in wages. The system was put in 
place as an intervening solution while alternative models of 
postemancipation forms of labor were assessed. In practice, the system 
came to an end prematurely in 1839 (in 1838 elsewhere in the British 
Empire) mainly because of rampant abuse and the inherent absurdity of the 
scheme. Desertions and marronage continued unabated among _ the 
apprenticed population (Allen 1999). 

Between 1641, when the first slaves were brought over from 
Madagascar, and 1839, when the apprenticeship system came to an end, 
some of the enslaved population in Mauritius found a way to escape from 
bondage. In the days of Dutch occupation of Mauritius, slaves ran away to 
the forests. The limited manpower of the small Dutch settlement and its 
weak and inadequate police force enabled maroons to form small 
settlements unmolested. It is easy to imagine that, at least between 1642 and 
1722, some maroons were able to live out their entire lives in the forests. 
This ceased to be the case under the French in the eighteenth century owing 
to the increasingly limited territorial opportunities that supported flight and 
survival. Archival sources indicate that, between 1722 and 1839, fugitive 
slaves operated either in isolation or in small bands—perhaps never in a 
group larger than 50 or so individuals. These maroons either found refuge 
in areas that are even now almost entirely inaccessible—on the remotest 
mountaintops, in secluded rock-shelters, and in underground lava tunnels— 
or passed as free in the burgeoning port town of Port Louis. 


Archaeology of Maroon Sites in Mauritius 


Prior to 2002, no attempt was made to archaeologically trace maroon 
settlement patterns in Mauritius. While historians wrote about marronage 
occasionally and the archives held testimonies of maroons’ flight, survival, 
and recapture, the physical locations of maroon sites were not known. This 
chapter reports the archaeological findings from three maroon sites 


discovered, explored, and excavated between 2002 and 2004 on the island 
of Mauritius (Figure 12-1). 
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Figure 12-1. Map of Mauritius showing the locations of three maroon sites. 


Between June 2002 and August 2003, a total of 97 archaeological sites, 
comprised of underground lava tunnels, remote mountaintops, rock-shelters, 
karst caves, and open-air sites were investigated (Chowdhury 2003b).2 Out 
of the 97 explored sites, 24 were chosen for further intensive 
reconnaissance study based on historical and ethnographic data, locational 
advantages, availability of natural resources, distance from nearby 
plantations, and considerations of defensive feasibility. Five sites chosen 


from the short-listed surveyed sites were excavated and the resulting 
deposits analyzed and curated. Three of the five excavated sites are reported 
on below. 


Trois Cavernes 


In 1803, the famed English explorer and navigator Matthew Flinders, 
after completing his legendary exploratory trip to Australia, was forced to 
stop in Mauritius for the purpose of repairing his schooner, the Cumberland 
(Flinders 1814). In the wake of the Napoleonic Wars between France and 
Britain, the French governor detained Flinders. He was ultimately released 
in 1810, but during his stay in Mauritius, Flinders was given permission and 
the resources to explore the island. Upon his release and return to England 
in 1810, Flinders wrote his magnum opus, A Voyage to Terra Australis, in 
which he included a narrative of his explorations in Mauritius. Flinders 
writes, “[u]pon a plantation in the Plaine of St. Piérre, about one mile from 
the foot of the Montagne du Rempart, are some caverns” (Flinders 
1814:450). Flinders goes on to explain that the caves were a part of a single 
tunnel, but the roof had caved in to create three separate caves. While the 
first cave had a perpetual spring, and the second, the largest of the three, 
had a “lofty arch,” it is the third that is of most importance to us. Flinders 
reports that thirty years before his visit to the caves, the area was forested 
and the caves occupied by “maroon negroes, whose depredations and 
murders spread consternation in the neighbourhood” (Flinders 1814:450). 
According to Flinders’s account, 53 maroon slaves inhabited the third cave 
when soldiers sent by “officers of justice” eventually rounded them up after 
killing two, including the leader of the band, in a skirmish. Thirty years 
later, when Flinders visited the cave, remnants of the maroon occupation 
were still extant and the severed skull of the leader of the band was still 
lying near the entrance. Flinders goes on to provide a very detailed account 
of what he saw of the remaining traces of the occupation and also noted at 
length some of the physical features of the cave. In 1995, Australian 
speleologist Greg Middleton in his report on caves and lava tunnels in 
Mauritius described a cave system named Trois Cavernes, which exactly 
matches Flinders’s description of the location, physical features, and surface 
remains (Middleton 1995).© It is this very significant discovery by 


Middleton that gave Mauritius its first undisputed location of a known 
maroon site. 

During the present study, the initial reconnaissance project of Trois 
Cavernes was designed to identify, compare, and corroborate the extant 
features with Flinders’s account before proceeding with intensive 
investigations. The Trois Cavernes maroon cave was found to have only 
one entrance as opposed to the account of Flinders, in which he wrote, 
“Talfter securing the further outlet, the soldiers crept to the principal 
entrance” (Flinders 1814:450). This apparent discrepancy is owing to the 
fact that the rear entrance was sealed in the twentieth century by the sugar 
plantation administration that occupies the area at present. Evidence of the 
artificial closure of the cave exists in abundance (Chowdhury 2003b). 


Site Description 


Trois Cavernes (Figure 12-2) is located in Plaine St. Piérre about 1.5 km 
from the foot of Montagne du Rempart, quite in conformity with Flinders’s 
account. The site is comprised of a system of three caves—created by the 
collapse of the roof in two locations—that originally formed part of a single 
lava tunnel. The first cave was the location of a natural spring that Flinders 
reports to be long enough to have allowed the owner of the plantation to sail 
for half a mile. A tank constructed in the nineteenth century directly above 
this spring corroborates Flinders’s description. However, in recent years, 
owing to drastic topographic alterations, a vast amount of silt has clogged 
up the entire cave, making it impossible to go beyond 25 m from the 
entrance. 

Approximately 30 m northwest of the first cave, the second cave of the 
system is located. It is a rather large vault with a maximum width of 15 m 
and maximum height of 7 m. The front vault of the cave has a leveled floor 
strewn with a mixed assemblage of ceramics, brought in along with the 
deposit used to level the floor. The cave runs to a length of 78 m before 
opening out and leading farther into the third cave—the maroon cave, 
described by Flinders as “a winding course of several hundred yards” 
(Flinders 1814:450). 
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Figure 12-2. Planimetric representation of Trois Cavernes. 


The third cave is 140 m long and is composed of two large vaults 
connected by a very low and narrow passage, beyond which Flinders did 
not proceed. About 15 m from the principal entrance, the cave turns sharply, 
preventing daylight from reaching any further, and continues for about 40 m 
(with a maximum height of 4 m) before the low passage is encountered. It is 
in this dark zone (Zone A) between the sharp bend and the low passage that 
most of the archaeological remains are located. The low passage leads to a 
longer tunnel characterized by two identifiable zones. The first, Zone B, has 
a significant number of rock falls, which owe their origins to geological 
processes dating to 50,000—10,000 B.P. The second, Zone C, is mainly 
characterized by recent intrusion and leads to the rear entrance, which was 
closed in recent times with the use of bulldozers. 


Excavations 


Based on initial surface reconnaissance, 13 one-meter square units were 
excavated in Zone A, and several test pits were dug in Zone C. Excavations 


revealed that ancient fluvial action and recent actions of the overlying 
sugarcane plantation have resulted in very different stratigraphic patterns in 
different parts of the cave. In general, the stratigraphy in Zone A reveals a 
complex combination of in situ soil formation and waterborne deposit 
formations accumulated over a long period of time prior to the cave’s 
occupation by maroons. 

The highest concentration of bones and charcoal was noticed in the 
immediate vicinity of certain activity areas marked with rock arrangements 
and alignments, and the distribution of artifacts was far from uniform 
throughout Zone A. The stratigraphy revealed three broad horizons—a thin 
top cluster of laminas created as a result of recent percolation of silt; 
underneath is the cultural horizon mainly strewn with animal bones, 
charcoal, and some metal fragments; and finally a complex fluvial buildup 
indicating the existence of a riverine system much earlier than any known 
human presence in Mauritius. 


Features 


Features and artifact residue occur in clusters throughout the entire 
length of the cave, pointing possibly to discrete activity areas marked by 
regrouped rocks and a profuse quantity of bone and charcoal remains. Six 
features were identified in the site, the first of which is a small hearth with a 
heavy deposit of charcoal and animal bones recovered from an excavation 
unit. At the boundary of the daylight zone and Zone A, a second feature of 
rock alignments guarding the remains of a water barrel was found. While 
the barrel has not survived, the remains of metal rings and struts still exist. 
Scattered remains of bone and charcoal in the area and embedded in the soil 
indicate that the feature lies in the zone where food was prepared. The third 
feature, located adjacent to the cave wall, is long and continuous, about 5 m 
x 2 m in dimension, and has two distinct areas within it. The first area, 
closer to the cave wall, appears to have been used as an enclosure for 
storing food. The second, a rectangular alignment, may relate to cooking, 
storing supplies, and possibly sleeping. Remains of a second barrel and 
scattered surface remains of charcoal and bones were found in the feature. 

The fourth feature is characterized by rectangular rock enclosures and 
was described by Flinders in these words: “Little oblong inclosures, formed 
by small stones by the sides of the cavern, once the sleeping places of these 
wretches, also existed, nearly in the state they had been left; owing 


apparently to the superstition of the black and the policy and disgust of the 
white visitants to these excavations” (Flinders 1814:451). This feature has 
two parallel enclosures, each approximately 2 m long and | m wide. 
Flinders’s assertion, later repeated by Middleton (1995), that the maroons 
used this area for sleeping is rendered problematic by the fact that the 
feature is located in an unusually rough and rocky area of Zone A. 
Excavation conducted at the southwestern corner of the feature revealed a 
thick layer (2.7—3.0 cm) of charcoal with bones underlying that layer. This 
area probably had a different function, likely for storage or cooking, and it 
is our assertion that it was not used as a space for sleeping. The remaining 
two features are formed of regrouped rock assemblages and alignments that 
are characteristic of maroon sites in Mauritius (Chowdhury 2003a). The 
first of these is a circular alignment with embedded metal fragments, 
charcoal, and bones within. 


Artifact and Faunal Remains 


Surface artifacts recovered at Trois Cavernes are easily distinguishable 
as belonging to either of two temporal brackets: the first pertaining to the 
deposit left behind by the maroon band and the second characterizing recent 
intrusion mainly near the front and the closed rear entrances of the cave. 
Throughout the cave, bone remains occur in crevasses, cracks, and clefts in 
the surface rock falls unrelated to any identifiable feature. The rest of the 
artifacts and ecofacts were recovered from excavated units. 

While the majority of cultural remains are either animal bones or 
charcoal, a few metal fragments and ceramic sherds were recovered from 
the excavations. Metal artifacts included fragments of a knife, the handle of 
a large metal pot, and a few indeterminate iron fragments. Three coarse 
earthenware sherds were recovered from the excavation. One of the sherds 
revealed wheel-thrown striation marks, and the other two had a coarse-to- 
medium fabric with an orange slip. These sherds were possibly acquired 
from nearby plantations, as were the metal artifacts. Trois Cavernes’ 
location near several plantations allowed occupants to bring to it a 
heterogeneous assemblage of articles (now artifacts) unknown to maroon 
sites elsewhere in Mauritius. In general, the proximity of maroon sites to 
plantations in Mauritius appears to determine the nature of the cultural 
assemblage. Unfortunately, no systematic study of Mauritian plantation 


sites has so far been undertaken that would provide a context for maroon 
sites within the broader region. 

The recovered animal remains corroborate the known historical record 
for maroons in Mauritius in general and Trois Cavernes in particular. 
Matthew Flinders writes that “[b]esides arms and a small quantity of 
ammunition, there was little else found in the cavern than a bag of dollars, a 
case of wine, some pieces of cloth, a slaughtered goat, and a small 
provision of maize not more than enough for one day” (Flinders 1814:451). 
Indeed goats are among the most frequently occurring animal remains in 
maroon sites in Mauritius. Feral bovine bones are the second most 
frequently encountered animal remains. Lagomorphs (possibly hare and not 
rabbit), sheep, one tooth of a feral horse, rodents, crabs, dogs, and cats were 
also represented in the assemblage. The high incidence of unidentifiable 
bone fragments is due to the fact that most of the animal skeletal remains 
are very heavily fragmented, making it impossible to conduct species-level 
identification. This is a characteristic feature of maroon sites in Mauritius 
and is indicative of the desperate living conditions of the maroons, who 
were seeking the last drop of nutrition from any available source 
(Chowdhury 2003a). Finally, one bone tool was also recovered from the 
excavations. In Mauritius, in the absence of sufficient implements, maroons 
often reworked animal bones and available minerals (flint) to make blades 
and points, as is evident from the findings from several excavated sites. 

In short, Trois Cavernes is a rare maroon site that enjoys an undisputed 
documentary confirmation. Situated in an utterly inconspicuous and 
inaccessible location, the site served as the refuge for a band of maroons for 
a period of time before they were discovered and imprisoned. The historical 
record does not specify the duration of occupation, and neither is it possible 
to hazard a guess based on the archaeological record. In any event, an 
occupation longer than several months does not seem likely. Trois Cavernes 
yielded several features formed of rearranged basalt blocks, some of which 
had identifiable functional usage. The faunal remains formed a 
heterogeneous assemblage indicative of a band of people exploiting 
domesticated, wild, and feral animals and trapping, hunting, and consuming 
whatever was available at a given time. Superabundance of animal bones 
and charcoal and the relative paucity of other artifacts is a characteristic of 
Mauritian maroon sites that recurs in almost all the excavated sites. Trois 
Cavernes reveals the history of a desperate band of fugitives hemmed in 


between a constantly vigilant plantation order, on one hand, and limited 
geographical and natural resources, on the other. Before their eventual 
recapture, the maroons of Trois Cavernes eked out an impoverished 
existence for a limited period of time. 


Le Morne Brabant 


While Trois Cavernes was an entirely unknown site, Le Morne Brabant, 
a strikingly evocative mountain peninsula (Figure 12-3), has always been 
the most well-known maroon site in Mauritius.2 In popular memory, 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Le Morne was known as 
the ultimate refuge of the fugitives—an inviolable shelter that withstood 
every colonial onslaught and lived on as a symbol of freedom. 

We do not know when maroon slaves started occupying the summit of 
Le Morne, but given its extreme inaccessibility, it is reasonable to contend 
that the summit was not occupied during the Dutch occupation of 
Mauritius. It was perhaps only when sugarcane plantations became 
widespread and the ordinary forests and mountain slopes came within the 
control and surveillance of the colonial police that the island’s remotest 
corners, such as the summit of Le Morne, were frequented or occupied by 
maroons (Chowdhury 2007a). Indeed, the earliest association of maroons 
with Le Morne does not occur until 1736, although the peninsula itself is 
mentioned in Dutch accounts more than a century earlier (Chelin 1973:18; 
Chowdhury 2007b:52). Throughout the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, numerous isolated references to maroons on Le Morne appear in 
the historical record, ranging from accounts by one French astronomer, one 
botanist and explorer, and one Polish aristocrat to several archival records 
(Allen 1999:48; Chowdhury 2007b:52—53; Nagapen 1999:144). The names 
of legendary maroon leaders like Barbe Blanche and Bellaca linger in 
popular memory and add to the mystique of the enduring symbol of 
marronage and freedom that is Le Morne. 


Figure 12-3. Le Morne Brabant. 


An interesting anecdote frequently heard in Mauritius relates to a group 
of maroons on Le Morne who committed mass suicide by throwing 
themselves from the summit when they saw an approaching band of 
soldiers scaling the inaccessible terrain. The soldiers were evidently trying 
to inform the maroons that slavery had been abolished and they were now 
free to come down without fear of recapture. The veracity of the account 
has never been documented, but accounts such as this have added to the 
myth and mystery of Le Morne over generations.* And yet, there was no 
concrete proof retrieved archaeologically to account for any of the myths, 
mysteries, and documentary accounts. That changed in October 2002. 

Following the discovery of a small grotto in the western part of the 
summit that revealed undisputed evidence of earlier human presence on Le 
Morne, several exploratory trips, surface reconnaissance, geochemical 
analyses, and excavations conducted by the present author demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the summit of Le Morne had traces of human occupation, 


and such deposits could only be interpreted as maroon occupational traces 
(Chowdhury 2003a, 2003b, 2004, 2007b).2 


Site Description 


Le Morne Brabant is a mountain peninsula located in the southwestern 
part of the island (see Figure 12-1). The mountain summit is very difficult 
to access without a helicopter. Climbing is possible but is extremely 
dangerous and would require extraordinary skill. It is not entirely clear how 
the maroons accessed the summit. The southern part of the mountain has a 
steep slope, as opposed to sheer cliffs on all other sides, and it is likely that 
the maroons used the slope until they reached a large chasm that prevented 
further scaling. Popular anecdotes have it that the maroons constructed a 
makeshift wooden bridge, which they withdrew after crossing over2 

A total of six rock-shelters have been discovered on the summit and the 
slopes near the summit. Four of the six shelters yielded some evidence of 
human use or occupation, either in the form of rock features or faunal and 
charcoal remains; one of the shelters was left unexplored. Apart from the 
remains in the rock shelters, signs of human presence have not been 
confirmed on the summit; however, soil geochemical analyses indicate high 
carbon and phosphorus levels in several locales on the summit, likely 
indicating significant human interference (Chowdhury 2007b:55). The six 
shelters were named MRN | through MRN 6 in the order they were sighted 
or explored. 

MRN I is a breccia overhang in the western part of the summit. The 
shelter has no deposits, except for the odd occurrence of two flaked basalt 
artifacts. MRN 2 is the richest rock shelter discovered on Le Morne and has 
a significant deposit (Chowdhury 2003b). The shelter enjoys excellent 
views of the western bay area, as well as some parts of Le Morne peninsula. 
The third shelter, MRN 3, is located on a lower terrace than MRN 2 and 
overlooks the sea. A huge naturally occurring rock shields the shelter from 
rain and wind and also makes it impossible to view it from the shore at the 
bottom of the mountain. The shelter does not have any deposit but does 
have two rock features: The first is a rock screen at the edge of the shelter 
that protects occupants from the fierce wind, and the second is a circular 
arrangement possibly used as seating. MRN 4 1s located on a higher ledge 
northeast of MRN 3. It also enjoys significant locational advantage and may 


have been used as a vantage point. The shelter has some deposit, but its 
extreme inaccessibility prevented further investigation. MRN 5 is located 
next to MRN 2 on a slightly higher ledge. The shelter has no deposit or 
signs of human occupation. The last shelter, MRN 6, is located in the 
southeastern part of Le Morne summit and overlooks the eastern part of Le 
Morne peninsula, an area that was heavily forested until recent times. MRN 
6 yielded charcoal and bone fragments on the surface, but it was left 
unexcavated. 


Excavations 


Out of the six rock shelters discovered on Le Morne, only MRN 2 was 
excavated. MRN 2 is a naturally occurring rock shelter on the edge of the 
summit that may have served as a lookout point for the sea and the western 
foot of the mountain. The entrance to the shelter has remains of a small 
retaining wall made of manuport basalt blocks positioned to hold the soil 
deposit in place. The floor of the shelter was covered with a number of 
large basalt blocks overlying the soil deposit. The shelter was divided into 
four quadrants, and three quadrants were subjected to partial excavation. 

Excavations in this shelter revealed four broad horizons. Underneath the 
top aeolian postoccupational deposit is a relatively thick (5 cm in some 
areas) layer of ashy deposit intermixed with animal bones in a heavily 
fragmented and charred state. Below the ash level is a silty deposit strewn 
with faunal remains. Beyond this cultural level is a culturally sterile soil 
deposit. It is difficult to assess the time it took for the ashy layer to form or, 
in other words, how long the shelter was occupied. While a layer of 5 cm 
thickness could point to a significantly long period of occupation, the very 
small size of the shelter and the limited surface area available may have led 
to the formation of the ashy layer in a shorter period of time. 

The faunal assemblage from MRN 2 consists of heavily fragmented 
bones from a very diverse range of species. The most frequently occurring 
species 1s goat (Capra sp.), and in addition there are fewer numbers of 
rodent, avian, and deer species. The occupants in MRN 2 trapped and 
hunted a wide range of animals, and the very heavily fragmented remains 
indicate a people in dire need of nutrition. One deer mandible drilled in 
search of marrow indicates the utter desperation of the occupant; similar 
desperation can be read in the faunal assemblages of all excavated maroon 
sites in Mauritius. 


In subsequent trips, the excavation data from MRN 2 were extended 
with geochemical analyses of soil cores extracted from the forested area of 
the summit with the aim of delineating activity areas on the slopes beyond 
the known rock shelters. The cores were collected in a few clusters: Cluster 
A, located at the highest point of Le Morne in the south-southeastern part of 
the mountain; Cluster B, also located in the southern part of the summit 
near the helipad; and Cluster C, located in a tecoma forest on the northern 
part of the summit, about 200 m from the excavated shelter MRN 2. Other 
cores were collected from isolated areas across the summit. The soil cores 
were studied for carbon and phosphorus levels and compared with natural 
soil standards in Mauritius. A significant level of phosphorus content, 
indicating a high degree of human interference, was noted in the areas near 
MRN 2, MRN 3, and MRN 6, as well as on the summit slopes in places 
occupied by tecoma and filao forests (Chowdhury 2007b). 


Settlement Pattern 


While it is difficult to reconstruct the settlement pattern on Le Morne 
based on the archaeological research conducted, a provisional hypothesis is 
presented here. It appears that the rock shelters were strategically located as 
vantage points or watch posts to observe and report on approaching troops; 
the shelters are too small to allow any form of habitation. Based on the soil- 
core sampling, it is reasonable to postulate that the main occupation was in 
the summit tecoma forest and on the western summit slopes.t! This entire 
area of about 12 ha covering the tecoma and filao forest is completely 
shielded from public view from the east and can be seen only from the sea. 

The nature and extent of the historical data and oral traditions, when 
juxtaposed with the location and topographical nature of the mountain, 
point almost unequivocally to the fact that the archaeological record on Le 
Morne was left behind by formerly enslaved maroons. The evidence does 
not permit any other possible authorship or explanation. The archaeological 
discoveries made between 2002 and 2004 provided the tangible proof of 
maroon occupation of Le Morne and bear out the many myths, beliefs, and 
assertions made about the site for almost two centuries. In 2008, Le Morne 
was inscribed as a UNESCO World Heritage Site; it is the only site in the 
world related to maroon history to achieve such distinction. 


Baie du Cap 


The rock shelters in the Baie du Cap area (see Figure 12-1) are located in 
the remotest corner of Mauritius, which remains inaccessible even today. 
Early Dutch accounts refer to the presence of maroons in the area, which 
was far away from any known Dutch habitation in Mauritius. Prior to 1765, 
there was no known colonial presence in the vicinity of Baie du Cap; the 
nearest habitation was in Bel Ombre, approximately 5 km away 
(Chowdhury 2003b; Rouillard 1975). According to the French botanist 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (mentioned above), the area was under the control 
of organized maroon bands when he was a resident in Mauritius between 
1768 and 1770 (Rouillard 1975:345; Saint-Pierre 1840). People who claim 
maroon ancestry in Mauritius passionately avow that the area was under the 
command of a maroon leader named Macondé who was of Mozambican 
origin (Robert Auguste, personal communication 2002). The southernmost 
tip of the area is known as Macondé and may refer to the maroon leader. 

The area of Baie du Cap has numerous rock-shelters, overhangs, and 
karst caves. In late 2002, one of these shelters, a karst cave, was discovered, 
surveyed, and excavated. The cave yielded remains datable to the Dutch 
period of occupation in Mauritius and is one of three excavated sites that lie 
in that temporal bracket. 


Site Description 


The karst cave, BDC 10, which we named “Old Goat Cave” owing to 
some surface finds of goat bones, lies on a cliff alongside the left bank of 
Baie du Cap River.” The site is considered the remotest cave in Mauritius 
and has not been reported in any cartographic or geological survey. The 
cave is part of a series of overhangs distributed along several shelves of the 
cliff, but it is the only one that has the very peculiar morphology of a tunnel 
extending inward for about 10 m (Figure 12-4). The surface of the imner 
tunnel has a silty deposit littered with very heavily fragmented bones of 
avian and Capridae origins. 

Apart from the surface finds, several arrangements of basalt blocks were 
observed both in the front overhang area and in the tunnel. Some of these 
blocks have a surface polish. Various hypotheses have been advanced to 
explain the origin of the polish, but the most likely explanation is that a 
waterborne mineral-rich encrustation originating from processes of erosion 


formed over time and gained a shine upon physical contact with humans 
(Chowdhury 2003b). Polished surfaces occur only in the areas likely to 
have been touched or used by people. Toward the back of the cave tunnel, 
an arrangement of a few polished basalt blocks served as seating. The 
blocks were introduced into the tunnel by human agency and exhibit a very 
fine polish developed through repeated contact. The occurrence of this 
feature at the far end of the tunnel indicates that the cave’s occupants took 
refuge in that corner during extreme weather or, perhaps, to hide their fire. 
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Figure 12-4. Planimetric representation of Bate du Cap’s Old Goat Cave. 
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The site is extremely secure and may have served as an ideal refuge and 
vantage point, since it overlooks an extremely wide area. However, the 
nature of the evidence (1.e., absence of high-density deposit, absence of 
artifacts, etc.) suggests that the cave was not used continuously and may 
have served as a way station and temporary shelter. 


Excavations 


Two trenches were laid down in the narrow tunnel to determine the 
extent of occupation, the stratigraphic sequence, and the nature of the faunal 
assemblage. The first trench (see Figure 12—4) revealed three stratigraphic 
layers. The top layer is extremely fine loose silt strewn with goat bones 
with a thin mineral patina similar to that noticed on the surface of the 
rearranged basalt blocks. The second layer is reddish-gray gritty soil with 
an abundance of animal remains. The third layer is loamy soil with 
diminishing cultural remains with increasing depth. The deposit becomes 
sterile after 20 cm. The second trench also yielded similar stratigraphic 
sequence, but layer 2 yielded a higher proportion of animal bones compared 
to the first trench. Excavations did not yield any other material remains 
apart from bones and fine charcoal fragments. 


Faunal Remains 


The excavations yielded a superabundance of goat bones in various 
states of fragmentation. Some of the fragments indicate that the bones were 
chewed and spit out, while several larger fragments bear cut marks. The 
occurrence of hoofs and ribs in association with charcoal indicates that 
some of the animals may have been slaughtered on site. The most 
significant animal remain recovered from the site is that of Raphus 
cucullatus (Mauritian dodo), a species last sighted on Mauritius in 1687. 
Dodo bones recovered at this site, along with those from two other sites 
also interpreted as having been used by maroons, remain the only known 
evidence of dodos found in the context of human consumption. On the other 
hand, goat is not endemic to Mauritius and was introduced in the early to 
mid-seventeenth century (Cheke 1987). This leads to the conclusion that 
BDC 10 was occupied in mid- to late seventeenth century, although later 
occupations or visitations cannot be ruled out. The site, however, did not 


yield any other material remains apart from bone and charcoal, and the 
entire area did not exhibit any other sign of modern human interference. 

The geographical location of this site, 1ts unique defense advantages, the 
existence of several historical accounts indicating that maroons frequented 
this area before any other colonial habitation was set up in the vicinity, the 
nature of oral traditions and oral historical data, the nature of the excavated 
evidence, and the presence of dodo bones in the assemblage unequivocally 
show that BDC 10 was occupied by fugitives in the seventeenth century. 
What is less clear is whether the said fugitives were maroons or Dutch 
convicts. There is no easy way to tell the difference, and this ambiguity 
remains a methodological problem for maroon archaeology in Dutch 
Mauritius. Nevertheless, the pattern of the archaeological record— 
abundance of a heterogeneous faunal assemblage in a heavily fragmented 
state, rearrangement of locally available basalt blocks into meaningful 
features, and low density or absence of artifacts—conforms to the pattern 
revealed at other known maroon sites in Mauritius. In light of this, a 
provisional hypothesis claiming maroon authorship of the record at BDC 10 
can be advanced (Chowdhury 2003a, 2003b). 


Observations, Considerations, and Synthesis 


The archaeological research reported here enhances our understanding of 
matronage in Mauritius. In the absence of archival details regarding the 
nature of maroon settlement patterns, activity areas within particular sites, 
and the relationship of maroon sites to plantation sites in the vicinity, 
archaeology emerges as the primary methodological tool available for 
understanding the lifeways and adaptive patterns of Mauritian maroons. 
Without this research, our understanding of marronage in Mauritius would 
be crippled. More importantly, however, the pattern-recognition framework 
developed here may help identify similar sites that do not have any 
historical or archival evidence suggesting maroon authorship. In its broader 
relevance, archaeology, because of its primary emphasis on material 
remains, has often claimed to possess the magical ability to make the 
“subaltern speak,” (Hall 1999; Orser 1996:159-—182) and the archaeology of 


marronage is perhaps one vivid and powerful portrayal of such a claim. 


The research outlined in this chapter indicates that the nature of sites 
related to marronage in Mauritius evolved over time. In Dutch Mauritius, 
the colonists occupied only a small portion of the island and ventured out in 
parties for resource extraction. They had a weak defensive infrastructure 
and an even weaker policing capability. Fugitive slaves in Dutch Mauritius 
faced few geographical constraints and were free to occupy the forested 
midlands and set up long-term habitation sites. Thus, grand marronage was 
not only a possibility but also a reality in the seventeenth century. Such sites 
of grand marronage have not survived, however, because in subsequent 
periods forests were cut down and the area was put under sugarcane 
cultivation. If any have survived, they have not yet been found. But the 
forms of marronage and, consequently, the nature of maroon sites changed 
in French Mauritius. Sugarcane plantations proved to be successful and 
profitable, and the area of land under sugarcane cultivation increased 
manifold, eventually bringing almost the entire island under cultivation by 
the end of the eighteenth century. What remained were the mountaintops 
that nobody accessed unless driven to by extreme desperation. What also 
remained were the unknown, unmapped, and unexplored underground lava 
caves that, even to this day, with a few exceptions, are not accessed or 
frequented by the local population. Mahé de Labourdonnais, the French 
governor in the mid-eighteenth century, created maroon-hunting units and 
systematically sought out maroon havens and captured maroon bands. For 
the maroons, the circumstances that had allowed an elaborate village with 
palisades, huts, and hearths to exist under the Dutch in Mauritius changed 
to the extent that isolated shelters, way stations, and underground hideouts 
were the norm under French occupation in the eighteenth century. Whereas 
freedom through flight was permanent or prolonged in Dutch Mauritius, it 
became an episodic adaptation of a few weeks or months under the French. 
Of course, there were exceptions—maroons were frequently captured in 
Dutch Mauritius, and a few maroons in French Mauritius defied recapture 
for decades—but, in general, caught between an increasingly oppressive 
plantation economy and a limited territorial horizon, maroons in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries remained fugitive only for short 
durations. 

Based on the evidence presented here, a typology of maroon sites may 
be attempted. Trois Cavernes was a short-term low-density maroon site 
where a band of 53 maroons lived for a period of time in the 1780s before 


being captured and convicted. Such a site served as a refuge for a large 
number of maroons, yet it cannot be equated with grand maroon sites of the 
sixteenth century or with long-term maroon habitation sites in Jamaica or 
Suriname (see Agorsah 1993, 1994). Trois Cavernes was never more than a 
temporary refuge for a group constantly on the run. The Old Goat Cave in 
Baie du Cap (BDC 10), on the other hand, is perhaps best conceptualized as 
a way Station strategically located along a “maroon trail” in an uninhabited 
corner of the island in Dutch Mauritius and was likely visited and used by 
very few former slaves, perhaps not more than a couple, at any given point 
in time. Le Morne Brabant, however, is a different matter. Given its extreme 
inaccessibility and the absence of any sources indicating maroon occupation 
during the Dutch colonial period, it is reasonable to contend that Le Morne 
was not occupied in Dutch Mauritius and was likely occupied only between 
the 1730s and 1830s. Even then, it is highly unlikely that the site was 
occupied continuously or by a large number of maroons. Anyone on the 
summit would have faced a shortage of drinking water and food, and no 
more than a few individuals would have survived for very long. Le Morne 
is perhaps best described as a “maroon hub,” the last standing refuge where 
petit maroons sought safety, sometimes survived, and likely often perished. 
Just as the specter of the site lingered on in the popular memory of 
Mauritians for several generations, so too did it possibly haunt the maroons 
—as the sacrosanct destination that many tried to reach but most failed to. 
Within this long temporal and large geographical span, a remarkable 
degree of uniformity is present. All three sites yielded an abundantly 
heterogeneous faunal assemblage consisting of wild, feral, and 
domesticated species. All three sites are very low density, characterized by 
a paucity of artifacts beyond charcoal and animal bones. And, curiously, all 
three have regrouped and rearranged blocks of basalt that served as seating 
or other functional or symbolic purposes. The sites are all located in 
inaccessible terrain that is even today practically impossible to reach 
without special arrangements and help. This is also a pattern that recurs in 
other excavated maroon sites not reported here and, indeed, in several other 
sites where only reconnaissance survey was conducted. Inaccessibility, 
then, is a marker trait of maroon sites located in the south and south-central 
part of Mauritius. The traits listed above (heterogeneous faunal remains, 
few artifacts, rearranged basalt blocks, and geographic inaccessibility) may 


be parlayed into a pattern-recognition model for sites related to petit 
marronage in colonial Mauritius or, potentially, in other global locations. 

Put in a comparative perspective, the project here transcends its local 
significance to assume global resonance. Insofar as archaeological imprints 
of short-term petit maroons are concerned, the findings, syntheses, and 
assertions presented here have a wider relevance and import. In other 
colonial plantation settings, in the Caribbean in particular, the pattern- 
recognition model proposed here may hold some meaning. In the 
Caribbean, especially on small islands like St. Lucia, St. Croix, and St. 
John, where petit marronage was rampant and frequent flights into the 
wilderness by slaves were reported, the Mauritian model may be employed 
with profit. It remains the case that maroon sites are influenced by a 
plethora of determining factors, including peculiarity of the ecological 
setting, availability of natural resources, ethnic and linguistic composition 
of the maroons, presence or absence of plantations in the vicinity, 
relationships between the maroons and plantation slaves, geographical 
limitations of the colony, access to slave markets, and interactions with 
other discrete maroon bands in other locales in the colony. Nevertheless, 
even in the face of such wide-ranging possibilities of variation, with the 
exception of settled maroon villages in places like Jamaica and Suriname, 
petit maroons everywhere were a threatened group in constant fear of 
recapture; universally, they were destitute and perennially in search of food, 
and they were deprived of material possessions to a greater or lesser extent. 
This indeed is a global story. 

Thus, in the end, I want to investigate further the meaning of this global 
narrative and underline some of the claims made by Lydia Marshall in the 
introduction to this volume, particularly those that bring out the tensions 
between global and more geographically narrow comparative approaches. 
In this chapter, I have presented closely focused case studies of three sites 
on a tiny island in one corner of the globe. The study in itself has 
comparative value, but as Marshall points out, comparison does not 
necessarily make a study global and neither does its inclusion in a larger 
narrative. I want to imagine instead a global perspective that is not merely a 
compendium of a plethora of case studies and that does not eschew local 
complexities but rather embodies global meaning within the very 
particularities of local intricacies. Driven by desperation, striving to survive 
in a limited yet hostile geography, and resisting the plantation order in 


manifold ways, the maroons of Mauritius embodied a familiar global story. 
And yet, their story unfolded in a peculiar and specific manner that is 
historically contingent, contextual, and situational and one that has 
remained inscribed in the archaeological record. It is only through 
unraveling such records that we can hope to capture the global meaning of 
matronage in its diverse and heterogeneous articulations in isolated 
instances. The interplay between the global and the local unwinds in 
different ways in different locales, but the strength of comparative 
archaeology of marronage lies in its ability to help us discern the global 
strands from the uniquely local ones. 
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Notes 


1. Some of my unpublished findings (also see, Vaughan 2005:2) indicate that there were 
occasional visitations to the coastal areas of the island in prehistoric times, but the island was 
uninhabited until 1598 when Dutch sailors anchored at the southeastern corner of Mauritius. The 
Dutch visited Mauritius intermittently between 1598 and 1638, but until the latter year did not 
establish any settlements. In 1638, construction of Fort Frederik Hendrik began. It was in this context 
and to exploit the rich ebony tree resources that the first slaves were brought over; their importation 
was facilitated in particular by the then recently signed Dutch-Malagasy treaty. 


2. Peerthum indicates a figure of 60 maroons, out of which 18 were recaptured. 


3. Some have argued that there were no maroons left behind by the Dutch when they abandoned 
Mauritius in 1710 (see Baker and Corne 1982). I am, however, in agreement with Megan Vaughan 
(2005:280) that it is difficult to demonstrate such claims, and all evidence points to the contrary. 


4. This claim is substantiated by the fact that, in 1725, a band of 50 maroons was reported to be 
on the northwestern part of the island (Vaughan 2005:24). Including the various other reports of 
maroons on the southern and eastern parts of the island in the Dutch period of occupation, a 
conservative estimate of 200 maroons seems reasonable. 


5. Additional explorations were conducted in Le Morne in 2004. 
6. A German speleologist, Jorg Hauchler, assisted Middleton. 
7. Trois Cavernes was entirely unknown to the Mauritian population, although the site had been 


mentioned by Matthew Flinders. This was true even after Middleton’s discovery of the site in 1995. 
The site became well-known only after our research was published by the Mauritian media. 

8. Interestingly, Bernardin de Saint Pierre—the French botanist and writer of Paul et Virginie 
who visited Mauritius between 1768 and 1770—seems to mention the same account of slaves 
throwing themselves from a mountain prior to his visit in the late 1760s (Saint-Pierre 1840:72). It is 
probable, therefore, that some slaves did jump off the cliff, but in all likelihood not after abolition. 
More importantly, given the extremely treacherous nature of the terrain, accidental fall from the 
summit must have been frequent. 

9. The initial discovery of the rock shelter in the western part of Le Morne was made by the 
Department of Forestry, Ministry of Agriculture (e.g., see Antoine 2002). 

10. People who claim to be descendants of maroons, located mostly in the Chamarel area of 
Mauritius, maintain that the maroons on Le Morne used liana ropes to access the mountaintop. While 
the thesis is attractive and plausible, there is no independent way of verifying such claims. 


11. It is important to note that the slopes described are part of the summit and cannot be accessed 
from the bottom of the mountain, which is separated from the summit by sheer cliffs. 


12. Jorg Hauchler, who was the speleologist on the team, named the site “Old Goat Cave.” 


13. The phrase “subaltern speak” is of course taken from Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’s (1988) 
“Can the Subaltern Speak?” 
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Abstract: In the Americas, archaeologists have documented intense interaction between 
maroons (fugitive slaves) and local indigenous groups. Fugitive-slave communities typically 
included Amerindian members, and archaeological investigations of maroon settlements 
have frequently yielded evidence of indigenous lifeways. Recent research suggests that in 
nineteenth-century Kenya similarly intense interaction took place between runaway slaves 
and the coastal hinterland indigenes among whom they settled. In Swahili, runaway slaves 
were known as watoro. While some New World maroon descendant communities survive as 
modern-day ethnicized groups, for watoro in Kenya, integration was more typical. Runaway 
slaves and their descendants adopted local ethnic affiliations and were particularly heavily 
absorbed into Giriama communities. This chapter examines this integrative process through 
an analysis of oral historical interviews and archaeological data collected at two nineteenth- 
century runaway slave settlements and a nearby contemporaneous Giriama homestead. By 
placing watoro’s relationships with indigenous peoples in a comparative global context, this 
chapter addresses the legacies of enslavement that self-emancipated people faced in Kenya 
and elsewhere. In particular, I argue that the absorption of watoro into indigene communities 
and the amnesia about slavery that this absorption necessitated represent a final step away 
from the social marginality of enslavement. 


In the Americas, the study of maroons—that is, fugitive slaves—is 
usually conceived of as part of African American studies. Similarly, popular 
understandings of marronage cast it as a specifically black experience. This 
is often the view taken by maroon descendants themselves. Palmares, the 
well-known maroon polity in Brazil, has become an important symbol of 
black pride not only for living maroon groups but also for the broader 


African Brazilian population (Allen 2001:172, 192). Yet archaeological 
indicators consistently point to an Amerindian presence in most New World 
maroon settlements (Agorsah 1994, 2001, 2006; Allen 2000a; Weik 2002, 
2004, 2007, 2012; White 2009, 2010). In Kenya’s central coastal hinterland, 
a similarly high degree of interaction between local indigenes and fugitive 
slaves is apparent. In Swahili, runaway slaves were known as watoro. 
Watoro and their descendants integrated into local indigene communities in 
large numbers. A broader amnesia about slavery (Walz 2009) and the 
continued perceived shamefulness of slave ancestry in East Africa 
underpinned this assimilative process. Harnessing oral historical and 
archaeological data, this chapter considers how fugitive slaves and their 
descendants adopted native hinterland identities. This research is part of a 
broader effort to understand slavery as a diachronic process. Just as 
archaeologists must remember that “slave” was not a predetermined or 
fixed social category but rather a status that was actively imposed through 
the process of enslavement (Cameron 2008:19), we too need to recognize 
how the aftereffects of slavery could continue to shape social interactions 
and identities long after emancipation (also see Borbonus, this volume). 

My analysis focuses on the dissolution of two watoro villages: Koromio, 
an 1840s settlement on the northern edge of Kilifi Bay, and Makoroboi, an 
1880s village located in an oxbow of the Kavuluni River some 30 km 
inland (Figure 13-1). This chapter provides a brief historical outline of 
slavery in East Africa and reviews the origin and formation of Koromio and 
Makoroboi. Archaeological data from these two watoro sites and the late 
nineteenth-century Giriama settlement Awmathoya (see Figure 13-1) are 
then used to demonstrate that the lifeways practiced in Koromio and 
Makoroboi were distinct from those of their indigenous neighbors. Diet, 
subsistence strategies, housing style, and participation in trade are 
emphasized in this comparison. The dissolution of these two watoro 
settlements and the subsequent integration of their former inhabitants into 
neighboring free communities are explored through an analysis of oral 
histories and ethnohistory. I am particularly interested in how slavery 
became what Michel-Rolph Trouillot (1995) calls a historical “silence”— 
that is, I seek to understand how collective amnesia about slavery in East 
Africa was cultivated and maintained. The final sections of the chapter 
expand to a comparative consideration of maroon-indigene interaction in 
Florida, Jamaica, Suriname, Brazil, and the Dominican Republic. This 


globalized perspective contrasts the persistence of ethnicized maroon 
identities in some New World areas with the typical Kenyan understanding 
of watoro as a generation that passed away. 
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Figure 13-1. Kenya's central coastal hinterland in the nineteenth century. 


Forgotten Slavery? 


While enslaved captives were traded from East Africa for at least 2,000 
years (Beachey 1976:3), a slave-dependent plantation economy developed 
on the Swahili coast only in the nineteenth century. Takaungu (see Figure 
13-1) was one of several coastal towns that became important agricultural 
centers. In 1845, German missionary Johann Ludwig Krapf described 
Takaungu as a town with between 40 and 50 heads of prominent families 
and 3,000 to 4,000 enslaved plantation laborers (Brantley 1981:22). By the 
1880s, Takaungu plantations were annually exporting 5,500 tons of maize, 
millet, sesame, beans, and rice (Morton 1990:93—94). Yet, while conducting 
reconnaissance of the plantation landscape there in 2006, I was told by 
more than one resident that slavery had never existed in Takaungu and that 
there had only ever been free day laborers—this despite a wealth of 
historical documentation to the contrary. At the time, I was surprised and 
perplexed by Takaungu residents’ denial of slavery, yet researchers have 
encountered similar amnesia elsewhere on the Swahili coast (e.g., Walz 
2009). On the coast, most slave descendants have long since adopted local 
ethnonyms, many having become Swahili (Cooper 1980), and there is still 
widespread reticence about discussing the region’s history of slavery. 

When I began my research on fugitive-slave communities in the coastal 
hinterland, most located some 5 to 60 km from the coast, I found local 
people there somewhat more open about discussing slavery. Indeed, many 
recognized the presence of runaway slaves in the nineteenth-century 
hinterland as well as their eventual integration into indigene hinterland 
communities (K. Barisa, interview, 15 Oct. 2007; M. Chanze, interview, 31 
Oct. 2007; J. Dunde, interview, 24 Oct. 2007; M. Fondo, interview, 2 Nov. 
2007; K. Gona, interview, 31 Oct. 2007; F. Hanga, interview, 8 Oct. 2007; 
N. Tha, interview, 25 Oct. 2007; J. K. Katenge, interview, 26 Oct. 2007; T. 
Konde, interview, 26 May 2008; K. Mwambire, interview, 24 October 
2007; K. Mweri, interview, 31 Oct. 2007). Yet, slavery was invariably 
something that happened to other people. As it is on the Swahili coast, in 
the coastal hinterland slave ancestry is typically considered shameful. One 
elderly man, interviewed near the former watoro settlement Makongeni, 
remarked that, if a man were accused of slave descent, it could even 
provoke him to physical violence against the accuser. Since allegations of 
slave ancestry imply both low social standing and outsider status, they may 


be used to undercut an individual’s or a family’s authority. The atmosphere 
of mutual accusation in one Giriama community near Makoroboi was 
described by Thuva Konde: “If you stay with them for about three days, 
you will find that they are discriminating against one another” (interview, 
26 May 2008, trans. by L. Mwangala). In East Africa, then, slavery, and 
slave ancestry in particular, remains at most a verbal truncheon occasionally 
employed to beat others down. In the hinterland, as on the coast, there is 
little dialogue or discourse about how slavery shaped the region. 

Archaeologist Ann Stahl (2008) noted similar silence surrounding 
slavery in West Africa, and Catherine Cameron (2008) has argued that 
historical amnesia about slavery is common around the globe. Cameron 
questioned the wisdom of reviving memories of slavery for academic 
research, asking, “who gains and who loses in such scholarly endeavors?” 
(2008:3). That is, where slavery is an unwelcome memory for descendants 
of both enslavers and the enslaved, we as scholars need to examine our own 
motives and justify the value of our research. For Cameron’s purposes 
(2008:3), this value lies in an analysis of captives’ influence on their 
captors’ cultures. For me, in this chapter, it 1s an examination of the 
amnesia itself. Michel-Rolph Trouillot (1995) argued that what becomes 
history—what is remembered—is the culmination of a process in which 
silences are actively created. Thus, history is never “what actually 
happened” but is rather the end product of numerous mentions and silences 
from “the moment of fact creation . . . [to] the moment of retrospective 
significance” (Trouillot 1995:26). This project analyzes how slave heritage 
—1in particular, runaway slave heritage—became a “silence” in coastal East 
Africa. I contrast continued amnesia in Kenya with New World contexts in 
which maroon heritage has provided a durable and lasting foundation for 
shared group identity. 


Slavery and Marronage in East Africa 


In the nineteenth century, Oman ruled much of the Swahili coast. The 
coast’s burgeoning plantation economy was built in response to increasing 
legal restrictions on overseas slave exports from East Africa. These 
restrictions were the result of British pressure on the Omani colonial 
administration. The plantation economy on the coast was controlled by both 


Omani Arab colonists and Swahili indigene elites. Some enslaved 
plantation workers were born on the coast, while others were captured from 
a diversity of inland and coastal hinterland areas. Long-standing historical 
analyses of the East African slave trade have emphasized the Lake Nyasa 
area of southwestern Africa as a major slaving region (e.g., Alpers 1967; 
Cooper 1997), and indeed, many captives originated there. Importing 
captives from distant inland areas supported a sense of cultural and 
geographic disorientation among newly enslaved workers on the coast. Yet, 
we should not undercount the likely vulnerability to slaving that hinterland 
groups living much closer to the Swahili coast faced (Kusimba 2004, 2006, 
this volume). In my own research, I found that hinterland residents’ fear of 
capture and enslavement was vividly recalled in oral accounts. For 
example, one interviewee related that, to avoid leaving the security of their 
houses at night, some people urinated into containers that were left to empty 
later during daylight (M. Charo, interview, 31 Oct. 2007). Into the mid- 
twentieth century, older generations also continued to instruct their children 
and grandchildren to avoid walking alone in certain areas or along 
particular paths or, they warned, “you won’t return” (S. B. Hanga, 
interview, 8 Oct. 2007; see also Kusimba 2006). 

Likely of diverse ethnic origins, enslaved workers on the Swahili coast 
filled similarly diverse labor requirements. Many, of course, worked in 
plantation agricultural contexts. Others were caravan leaders, porters, 
soldiers, artisans, concubines, and fishermen (Akinola 1972; Beech 1916; 
Glassman 1995). Working conditions for the enslaved deteriorated in 
nineteenth-century East Africa as the growing plantocracy undercut long- 
standing patterns of patron-client interaction between slaves and their 
“masters” (Cooper 1997). Increasing numbers of enslaved workers fled 
inland, and by the 1840s, some had created independent settlements; these 
settlements were typically located some distance into the interior, away 
from dominant slave-owning groups. While there is limited historical 
indication of exactly who ran away, the makeup of watoro settlements 
likely reflected the heterogeneity of the enslaved population at large. There 
is certainly no indication, for example, that runaway slave villages in 
Kenya’s coastal hinterland were organized by ethnic origin, as apparently 
occurred farther north in Somalia’s Juba Valley (Cassanelli 1987). 

Koromio (see Figure 13-1) is one the first watoro settlements to surface 
in written accounts. Johann Luwig Krapf repeatedly described the position 


of the settlement on hilltops overlooking the western terminus of Kilifi Bay; 
he also noted that the village was “inhabited by slaves who ran away from 
Suahili [sic] masters” (J. L. Krapf to H. Venn, letter, 16 Nov. 1848, Church 
Missionary Society Archives [CMSA], London). While allusions to the 
settlement in several of Krapf’s travelogues (e.g., journal, 23 June—4 July 
1845, CMSA, to H. Venn, letter, 9 Dec. 1847, CMSA) suggest that he may 
have visited Koromio personally, his accounts offer little detail about 
village life. One glimpse he does provide is a description of an ivory and 
cattle market at the settlement (J. L. Krapf, journal, 25 Feb. 1846, CMSA). 
This market, organized by Waata hunters with the blessing of colonial 
authorities in Mombasa (see Figure 13-1), was particularly important in 
allowing Mombasan traders access to Oromo livestock. Koromio’s market 
thus allowed Mombasan merchants to subvert the monopoly on Oromo 
cattle maintained by rival merchants from the nearby coastal town 
Takaungu (J. L Krapf, journal, 25 Feb. 1846, CMSA; see also Morton 
1978). The very name of the settlement likely references this market: 
Koromii, indeed, means “bulls” in both Oromo and Waata (Stroomer 
1987:347). 

Despite Koromio residents’ apparent cooperation with Mombasan 
traders, other coastal slaveholders were fast growing weary of the 
settlement. Plantation owners in Takaungu were particularly frustrated with 
the refuge that Koromio offered their escaped slaves. In December 1848, a 
group of Swahili slave owners and followers from Takaungu attacked, 
burned, and razed the watoro village. Krapf provided the most detailed 
account of Koromio’s demise in his memoirs of the East African slave 
trade: 


They [Koromio inhabitants] were on good terms with the Galla [Oromo] and Dahalo [Waata] 
—but last year the Suahili [sic] of Takaungu sent a force of 5 or 600 musketeers, who 
stormed and burnt the colony. Many slaves were captured, others killed, whils[t] others 
escaped into the Interior of the forest, where they may gain strength again [Krapf 2002:90]. 


Most Koromio inhabitants likely integrated into nearby Waata hunter- 
gatherer groups (Morton 1976:125—129). 

The second watoro village studied, Makoroboi, was founded in 1879 by 
Abe Sidi, a Giriama convert, who was also known by his baptismal name, 
David Koi. Koi envisioned Makoroboi as a Christian commune. While 
retaining its independence, the village cultivated a very close connection 


with the Anglican missionary organization the Church Missionary Society 
(CMS). Nineteenth-century missionaries called the settlement “Fuladoyo,” 
but local Giriama elders today remember it as “Makoroboi.” The word 
Makoroboi comes from the English term “crew-boy” and denotes someone 
in the service of Europeans (Sacleux 1939:440). Farther south, Makoroboi 
was a derogatory term used against Westernized ex-slaves at the Rabai 
Mission station (Herlehy and Morton 1988:260) (see Figure 13-1). Many 
former slaves—in particular, escaped slaves—also settled in Makoroboi. By 
March 1880, less than a year after the settlement’s founding, the number of 
watoro at Makoroboi had risen to 44 (A. Menzies to H. Wright, letter, 15 
July 1880, CMSA); former slaves would dominate the village’s population 
ever after. 

As the population of fugitive slaves grew so too did Swahili and Omani 
disdain for the village. In 1881, the governor of Takaungu, Salim bin 
Khamis, bribed nearby Giriama groups with cloth to attack Makoroboi. 
When they failed to launch an assault, he sent a measure of corn and an 
arrow, gifts of peace and war, as reminders (Cashmore 1968:119). In May 
1882, the governor of Mombasa, Muhammad bin Suleiman, wrote a letter 
to the Omani sultan to complain: “They [European missionaries] never 
cease to injure your people residing in this town [Mombasa] and seduce 
their slaves and entice them by what pleases them so that many lately have 
fled to Fordo [Fuladoyo]” (Public Records Office, London; see also Morton 
1976:205—206). Sensitive to escalating threats against their safety, 
Makoroboi residents stockpiled firearms, considered relocating to nearby 
Mangea Hill due to its more elevated and defensible position, and attempted 
to strengthen their relationship with British missionaries (e.g., Price 1882). 

In late August 1883, CMS reverend H. K. Binns left the Rabai Mission 
for Makoroboi to discuss a potential relocation of the settlement. In early 
October, before Binns’s arrival, some 3,000 Swahili and Omani slave 
owners and their followers attacked Makoroboi, then a settlement of 600 to 
700 (Handford 1885:167). After facing some initial resistance, coastal 
fighters drove Makoroboi residents into the bush, burned the village, and 
confiscated grain stores from the recent harvest (Morton 1990:90). While 
the vast majority of inhabitants successfully escaped (Cashmore 1968:119), 
coastal forces captured settlement leader David Koi and put him to a 
reportedly “horrible death” (Stock 1899:92; see also Hanford 1885:167). 
Local oral histories similarly emphasize Koi’s death at the hands of Arabs, 


though they diverge on whether he was buried chest high and left to die in 
the elements (J. K. Katenge, interview, 26 Oct. 2007), buried to the neck 
and decapitated (Anderson 1981:16), or buried upright after being shot and 
killed (J. Dunde, interview, 24 Oct. 2007). Being shot to death was the most 
common explanation for Koi’s demise in the oral histories I collected. After 
the attack, some displaced residents relocated to the Church Missionary 
Society station at Rabai, while others joined the Omani slave trader Mbaruk 
bin Rashid as armed retainers (Morton 1990:47). Many, however, chose to 
integrate into local Girlama homesteads (N. Tha, interview, 25 Oct. 2007; J. 
K. Katenge, interview, 26 Oct. 2007; T. Konde, interview, 26 May 2008). 
This integration was preceded by years of close interaction between the 
watoro settlement and neighboring communities. 


Composite Populations, Distinct Lifeways 


Makoroboi’s and Koromio’s histories demonstrate that the composition 
of both settlements was mixed, including both coastal hinterland indigenes 
and formerly enslaved transplants. Koromio, at least during certain seasonal 
periods, hosted Oromo and Waata traders for its ivory and cattle market. 
More typically in central coastal Kenya, Giriama traders acted as 
middlemen in the ivory and cattle trades, transporting tvory from Waata 
hunters and cattle from Oromo herders to coastal markets (Herlehy 
1984:292-293, 296-297, 303). At Koromio, Mombasan merchants could 
access such goods directly from their producers. While Koromio was 
apparently somewhat unique as a cattle-trading station, its economic 
organization may have closely resembled that of the nearby 
contemporaneous trading post Mstanganyiko (alternately Mtanganyiko) 
(see Figure 13-1). Mstanganyiko was a primary hub for the regional grain 
trade but, in the off-season, was described by an unenthusiastic French 
visitor as “unremarkable” with only a small resident population (Le Roy 
1899:292). Similarly, Koromio likely maintained a relatively low 
permanent population with itinerant merchants, herders, and hunters staying 
periodically. Krapf, indeed, once described Koromio as a “Dahalo [Waata] 
place” (journal, 13 March 1846, CMSA), pointing out how ambiguous the 
boundaries between Waata and watoro people may have been even before 
the settlement’s dissolution. 


At Makoroboi, the evidence for a composite population is even stronger. 
The village’s founder, David Koi, of course, was himself Giriama and had 
never been enslaved. His religious followers are also remembered as 
ethnically heterogeneous. Indeed, locally, the word Makoroboi is sometimes 
understood as denoting the ethnic diversity of the settlement (K. N. Moka, 
interview, 23 Oct. 2007; K. I. Nyundo, interview, 23 Oct. 2007). Koi also 
purposefully established Makoroboi in proximity to his father’s homestead, 
which was located only 2.5 km away (see Figure 13-1) (J. W. Handford to 
H. Wright, letter, 19 March 1879). This proximity highlights the likely 
significance of broader social and economic ties with specific Giriama 
communities. In short, while runaway slaves dominated Makoroboi’s 
burgeoning population, other inhabitants were also present. The village was 
organized around shared Christian ideology, not slave heritage. Considering 
Makoroboi’s continued Giriama leadership as well as local oral histories 
emphasizing the diversity of Koi’s followers, it may be overly simplistic to 
label Makoroboi or really any settlement at which watoro resided in Kenya 
as a “runaway slave village.” 

Yet, archaeological data make clear that cultural patterns at Koromio and 
Makoroboi were significantly distinct from those of neighboring indigenous 
communities. Koromio occupants differed from their closest neighbors, 
Waata hunter-gatherers and Oromo pastoralists, in their emphasis on 
sedentism and agriculture, their housing style, their foodways, and even 
possibly their religious beliefs. Similarly, Makoroboi residents differed 
from their Giriama neighbors in their foodways and subsistence strategies, 
their housing style, their settlement size, and their religious orientation. 


Koromio Lifeways 


In the nineteenth century, most hinterland peoples lived in round grass- 
thatched houses (McKim 1985). The  transportability and easy 
reconstruction of such houses was especially important to Waata and 
Oromo communities due to the mobility required for hunting and herding. 
Because Waata and Oromo people moved frequently, their house 
construction may have been less elaborate and time intensive than that of 
more sedentary groups. Krapf, for example, described the Waata as living in 
“miserable huts” (journal, 23 June July, 1845, CMSA), likely indicating 
less construction investment in houses that would be inhabited only for a 


short time. Strong archaeological indicators at Koromio, however, 
demonstrate that structures there were wattle-and-daub and rectilinear. We 
recovered straight lines of carbonized posts at two structures (Structures | 
and 3), each containing over a dozen aligned preserved post stubs. We 
additionally unearthed a fallen, intact, earthen wall with the impressions of 
several long-decayed wooden posts still visible (Structure 1). Both the post 
stubs and daub wall at Koromio were preserved owing to the intense 
burning episode associated with the village’s attack and subsequent 
abandonment. Earthen house construction and, in particular, rectilinear 
house shape were extremely uncommon interior to the coast in nineteenth- 
century East Africa (McKim 1985). The style of house indicated by 
archaeological remains at Koromio strongly suggests coastal cultural 
influence due to residents’ prior enslavement. Krapf also mentions that 
Koromio residents had “their own sheiks” (to Lay Secretary, letter, 7 June 
1845, CMSA), suggesting that residents’ affinity with Swahili culture may 
have extended to Islamic ideology. While widely practiced on the coast, 
Islam had not been broadly adopted in most hinterland and inland areas of 
East Africa by the mid-nineteenth century. Thus, such a religious affiliation 
would have further distinguished Koromio’s watoro inhabitants from their 
Waata and Oromo trade partners. 

Additional indications of coastal cultural influence include the recovery 
of a reconstructed Swahili-style cooking lid and carbonized rice grains. The 
lid, found in an activity area outside Structure 1, is distinguished by a 
strongly upturned rim as well as a rounded central handle (Figure 13-2). 
Similar lids have been found elsewhere in coastal East Africa (e.g., 
Croucher 2006:448—450), and variations of them continue to be produced 
by coastal potters today (Croucher 2006:290). The vessel’s shape closely 
aligns with Kirkman’s description of a lid type in nineteenth-century 
deposits at Fort Jesus that exhibited “a turned-up rim, like a hat, and 
sometimes a handle in the middle” (1974:83). Kirkman observed that lids of 
this type consistently showed evidence of burning, indicating that they were 
use as cooking tools. Modern analogies specifically suggest that charcoal 
was placed in the turned-up portion of such lids to help dry the cooked 
foods, often rice, encased by the underside of the vessel body (Adria 
LaViolette, personal communication 2011). The strongly upturned rim 
angle, which is diagnostic for this type of coastal-style cooking lid, was 
additionally identified at Structures 2 and 3, suggesting widespread rice 


consumption at the settlement. Additional evidence comes from carbonized 
rice grains themselves: More than 300 preserved grains of rice were 
recovered in association with Structure 2. Rice consumption by Swahili 
communities has long been recognized by archaeologists as a means by 
which they asserted a distinct coastal identity. The importance of rice 
consumption as a coastal cultural marker, which contrasted with inland 
dietary patterns, continued into the nineteenth century (Cooper 1997:64). 
Thus, apparent rice consumption at Koromio reflects not only trade 
connections to coastal merchants but also continued adherence to certain 
coastal dietary practices and norms. 


Figure 13-2. Reconstructed Swahili-style cooking lid, Koromuo. 


One of the most fundamental cultural distinctions between Koromio 
inhabitants and nearby hinterland residents is their village’s sedentism. 
Oromo and Waata subsistence strategies dictated a mobile lifestyle. The 
contrasting sedentism of Koromio inhabitants is indicated by the labor- 
intensive construction of wattle-and-daub houses and the abundance of 


(probably locally grown) maize preserved at the settlement. Koromio 
inhabitants’ sedentism, indeed, was likely key to the village’s growth as an 
economic hub for more itinerant herders, hunters, and traders. Through their 
facilitation of the ivory and cattle trade, Koromio inhabitants were able to 
access not only rice but also a variety of imported material goods from the 
coast, including European and Indian pottery, metal, glass, and beads. 
Sedentism also would have facilitated local farming and pushed Koromio 
foodways toward greater emphasis on domesticated crops like maize. 
Indeed, sedentism likely had wide-ranging effects not just on economic 
organization but on social interaction and settlement spatial organization as 
well. Sedentism was the key by which Koromio residents built up a material 
existence so different from that of their neighbors. 


Makoroboi Lifeways 


Both Makoroboi residents and their Giriama neighbors were sedentary 
during the settlement’s late nineteenth-century occupation. Yet watoro 
differed from nearby hinterland indigenes in other important ways, 
including their house style, their settlement size, their reduced participation 
in trade, their diet and subsistence strategies, their gender makeup, and their 
religious orientation. A comparison of Makoroboi and the nearby Giriama 
homestead Amwathoya, which was excavated for comparative data, 
highlights these distinctions. 

First, like Koromio, Makoroboi provides definite archaeological 
indicators of the presence of rectilinear wattle-and-daub structures. One 
hundred and forty-four house daub concentrations were identified through 
walk-over survey at the site, an area of about 300 by 250 m. While some 
particularly proximate daub concentrations may have originated from the 
same house, the majority of these concentrations represent distinct 
structures. An intact burned preserved wall base at Makoroboi (Structure 2), 
which included standing carbonized house posts encased inside, gives 
strong evidence of a rectilinear house orientation. As stated previously, 
rectilinear structures are very likely an artifact of coastal cultural influence. 
The settlement’s population estimate of 600—700 at the time of the attack 
and its demise in 1883 (Handford 1885:167) corresponds well to the 144 
daub houses identified at the settlement, suggesting an average of four to 
five inhabitants per house. However, a drawing from a photograph taken 


during a missionary’s 1881 visit to Makoroboi depicts David Koi and other 
settlement leaders before a round grass-thatched house (Price 1882:91). 
This housing style resembles nineteenth-century depictions of the kinds of 
thatched structures that Giriama and other hinterland indigenes typically 
constructed (e.g., Fitzgerald 1898:45, 95). Given that Koi was Giriama and 
had never been exposed to Swahili culture through enslavement, his choice, 
and perhaps the choice of other Giriama people at Makoroboi, to live in a 
grass-thatched structure is unsurprising. Yet, Makoroboi’s population 
estimate and the plethora of burned daub house concentrations show that 
wattle-and-daub structures were a dominant house form at the settlement. 
At Amwathoya, no architectural materials or features were detected 
during survey or excavation. This absence of structural evidence may 
reflect residents’ use of grass-thatched houses. These structures’ 
archaeological imprint—at best, postholes—would have been much more 
ephemeral than that of the burned earthen houses at Makoroboi and 
Koromio. Additionally, during Makoroboi’s tenure in the late nineteenth 
century, most hinterland peoples were either itinerant or lived in small 
family-based homesteads. Awamthoya, for example, never exceeded 100 
residents (T. Konde, interview, 26 May 2008). In contrast, Makoroboi’s 
peak population was estimated at between 600 and 700. Makoroboi was 
unusual not only in the size of its population but also in its high housing 
density. At Makoroboi, agriculture was practiced in communal spaces away 
from the village core rather than in house-adjacent gardens, permitting 
structures to be clustered closely together (J. W. Handford to H. Wright, 
letter, 19 March 1879). Two decades later, a European explorer noted that 
Giriama homesteads were organized in a similar spatial manner, with 
villages “surrounded by [farmed] clearings” (Fitzgerald 1898:133). Yet, 
each Giriama village remained much smaller than Makoroboi, scattering the 
Giriama population across the landscape (Fitzgerald 1898:135—136). Most 
likely, Makoroboi’s heightened housing density was a_ defensive 
mechanism, since spacing houses closely together lessens the amount of 
territory that must be defended. Defense needs also may have dampened 
opportunities for regional trade. Makoroboi deposits yielded only three 
sherds of imported pottery, one shard of bottle glass, one shard of flat glass, 
one copper alloy necklace, and 22 imported beads. At Amwathoya, the 
material signature of trade was much stronger, with 21 imported pottery 


sherds, 29 shards of bottle glass, 26 copper alloy necklace fragments— 
among other metal objects, and 3,952 imported beads. 

Makoroboi may have further differed from Amwathoya and other nearby 
Giriama villages in its residents’ diet. Archaeobotanical indicators suggest 
heavy reliance on maize at the fugitive-slave village. Additionally, while 
little faunal material was recovered at Makoroboi (Table 13-1), written 
accounts suggest that residents hunted antelope and maintained some access 
to domesticated animals (W. S. Price, journal, 27 Feb. 1882, CMSA). For 
example, missionary William Salter Price was welcomed at Makoroboi in 
1882 with gifts of chickens, eggs, a goat, and “enough rice and Indian corn 
to feast our men all the way back” (Price 1882: 92) to the mission station at 
Rabai. Similarly, oral histories about Amwathoya definitively state that 
residents kept domesticated animals. Ngumbao Iha (interview, 25 Oct. 
2007), for instance, described local Giriama people trading their goats with 
Waata hunters in exchange for elephant tusks. Some Giriama in the coastal 
hinterland also started cattle herding in the mid- to late nineteenth century 
(Smith 1973:80). By the late 1900s, many Giriama groups kept cattle and 
goats (Shingledecker et al. 1982:8). However, ethnographic analogy with 
early twentieth-century Girlama communities suggests that hunting, in 
particular trapping, also may have been a significant food procurement 
strategy for Amwathoya residents. 


Table 13-1. Recovered Faunal Material, Makoroboi 


Cc ategory/E nglish Name Latin Name NISP MNI 
Antelope 

Suni Neotragus moschatus 1 1 

Unidentified, suni size n/a 23 _- 


Domesticated Ruminants 


Unidentified, cow size n/a 3 — 
Birds 

Unidentified bird n/a 1 1 
Fish 

Unidentified fish n/a 1 1 
Miscellaneous 

Rat Muridae family, unidentified 4 1 

species 

Unidentified snake, common Lamprophis genus, unidentified 19 1 

house-snake size species 

Unidentified mammal n/a 52 — 

Unidentified shell n/a 43 — 
Total bone 104 


For example, in 1920, the German writer Alice Werner noted that, while 
many coastal hinterland people had long since given up hunting, Giriama 
residents still “both trap game and shoot it with powerful bows and arrows, 
the latter sometimes poisoned” (1920:293). Some five years earlier, British 
colonial administrator Arthur Champion (1967) emphasized the importance 
of traps in Giriama meat procurement. These, he noted, took a variety of 
inventive forms, including spring traps over holes in the ground that caught 
an animal’s foot, noose traps baited with grain that ensnared an animal’s 
head, or traps for carnivores in which disturbing the meat bait released a 
poisoned arrow or triggered a log to drop on the animal’s head. Animals 
that could be obtained through trapping also varied widely in size, from 
relatively large antelope to smaller creatures, such as rats and mongooses 
(Champion 1967:46-47). Champion most tellingly emphasized the 
expertise of Giriama trappers through their apparent effect on the 
environment: They were, he related, “so skillful that there [were] very few 


animals left [by the mid-1910s] and practically no game birds at all” 
(Champion 1967:9). Fishing is much less emphasized in such ethnographic 
accounts than is the trapping of mammals and birds, probably because of 
low access to productive waterways, as there was reportedly “not much 
opportunity for fishing in Giryama [areas]” (Werner 1920:293). Faunal 
remains found at Amwathoya (Table 13-2), in particular the prevalence of 
wild game birds and small wild mammals like mongoose and rat, suggest 
that trapping remained a key method of meat procurement for the Giriama 
homestead. 

Makoroboi also differed from surrounding hinterland groups in its 
heavily male population and its Christian orientation. Oral history strongly 
indicates that most residents of Makoroboi were men. In the United States, 
studies of runaway slave advertisements have shown that male slaves were 
more likely to abscond than their female counterparts (Franklin and 
Schweninger 1999:210—213), and Makoroboi’s gender imbalance may point 
to a similar skewing of the runaway slave population in Kenya. The 
settlement was further distinguished by its inhabitants’ Christian ideology. 
Runaways provided David Koi with needed followers and may have been 
particularly attractive to him as settlement members since their greater 
vulnerability may have made them more receptive to Christianity (Morton 
1976:191). Runaways, in turn, sought protection and security through 
Makoroboi’s alliance with British missionaries (Strayer 1973:238—239). 
The close relationship between the Church Missionary Society and 
Makoroboi is evidenced by how often missionaries wrote about the village, 
even occasionally calling it “our branch mission station in Fuladoyo” (W. S. 
Price to Col. Miles, letter, 23 Jan. 1882, CMSA). Makoroboi’s adherence to 
Christian doctrine—which would have shaped the rhythm of day-to-day life 
through regular community worship—further separated them from their 
Giriama neighbors, the vast majority of whom had not yet converted. 


Table 13-2. Recovered Faunal Material, Amwathoya 


Category/English Name Latin Name NISP MNI 
Antelope 
Suni Neotragus moschatus 12 
Unidentified, suni size n/a 3 
Blue duiker Philantomba monticola 5 
Dikdik Madoqua kirki 1 
Duiker Cephalophus genus, unidentified 4 
species 
Domesticated ruminants 
Taurine cow Bos Tarus 2 
Unidentified, cow size n/a 2 
Goat Capra lurcus 8 
Sheep Ovis aries 3 
Sheep / goat Ovis aries / Capra hircus 24 
Unidentified, sheep / goat size n/a 22 
Birds 
Chicken Gallus gallus os 
Helmeted guinea fowl Numida meleagris 29 
Yellow-necked spurfowl Francolinus leucoscepus 5 
Crested francolin Francolinus sephaena 2 
Francolin Francolinus genus, unidentified species 1 
Dove Colwnbindae family, unidentified 2 
species 
Unidentified bird n/a 52 
Fish 
Unidentified fish n/a 42 
Miscellaneous 
Black rat Rattus rattus 2 
Giant pouched rat Crecetomrys gambianus os 
Gerbil rat Tatera genus, unidentified species H 
Mouse Muridae family, unidentified species + 
Elephant shrew Petrodromus tetradactylus 8 
Marsh mongoose Alitax paludinosus 1 
Dwarf mongoose Helogale genus, unidentified species 1 
Large spotted genet Genetta tigrina 1 
Unidentified frog Anura order, unidentified species 1 
Unidentified snake, common Colubridae family, unidentified species 3 
house-snake size 
Unidentified reptile n/a v 
Unidentified rodent Cricetidae family, unidentified species 5 
Unidentified mammal n/a 515 
Unidentified shell n/a 236 


ee 


Thus, despite apparent intense and prolonged interaction between watoro 
groups and the hinterland indigenes who neighbored them, distinct 
boundaries of cultural practice were maintained. Anthropologist Fredrik 
Barth (1969) is well-known for his attention to the boundaries between 
sociocultural groups. His research shows that groups living in close 
proximity and interacting with each other frequently may still maintain 
distinct cultural identities over the long term. Yet, Barth also reminds us 
that such boundaries are far from natural. Rather, these cultural divisions 
are constructed, cultivated, and—importantly for our purposes—permeable. 
In the next section, I explore how Koromio and Makoroboi residents took 
on local indigenous identities. 


Becoming Local 


Archaeological investigations at Koromio and Makoroboi demonstrated 
that these communities’ lifeways were distinct from the cultural practices of 
nearby indigenous groups. Archaeological research additionally yielded 
evidence of burning and unplanned abandonment, reflecting sudden attacks 
on these settlements and their destruction. These attacks would have 
necessitated rapid integration into neighboring communities. And, indeed, 
watoro have left little genealogical imprint for present studies: Their 
descendants long ago adopted native ethnonyms and identities. To unpack 
this assimilative process, I consider the mechanisms by which integration 
occurred and the degree of belonging that watoro and watoro descendants 
achieved in their adopted communities. 

Ethnic identity remained flexible in nineteenth-century East Africa 
(Fried 1967:170—174). Giriama communities, in particular, were well- 
known for conducting blood-brotherhood rituals with a variety of other 
groups. These rituals centered on the sacrifice and consumption of an 
animal, often a chicken or goat, whose meat would be covered with the 
blood of the two “brothers” swearing loyalty to one another. This act linked 
not only the participants themselves but also their families and descendants 
(Herlehy 1984:299). Such bonds eased intergroup economic and social 
interaction and sometimes allowed the acceptance of outsiders into Giriama 
patrilines (Herlehy 1984:301). Historian Igor Kopytoff (1987) has argued 


that the absorption of outsiders (including enslaved captives) into local 
communities was a characteristic feature of many African societies, 
especially those in frontier areas. When viewed in this wider historical and 
cultural context, watoro integration into local Giriama communities, as 
occurred at Makoroboi, is unsurprising. Yet, we still need to critically 
consider what such integration entailed and the continued legacies of 
slavery that watoro and their descendants faced. 

At Makoroboi, local oral histories indicate that watoro were absorbed 
primarily through intermarriage rather than the blood-brotherhood rituals 
that Giriama people frequently used to cement interethnic bonds elsewhere 
in the hinterland (Herlehy 1984; Herlehy and Morton 1988). As Makoroboi 
was a heavily male settlement, intermarriage most often occurred between 
Makoroboi men and local Girlama women. However, through marriage, 
watoro men did not achieve the same privileges that Girlama grooms were 
typically granted. In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Giriama 
marriage was generally both patrilocal and clan exogamous (Champion 
1967:12—14). A Giriama bride usually adopted the clan affiliation of her 
new husband and went to live with his extended family. In intermarriages 
with Makoroboi men, these gender expectations were largely reversed: A 
Makoroboi groom would most often adopt his new wife’s ethnic and clan 
affiliations and settle at her family’s homestead (J. K. Katenge, interview, 
26 Oct. 2007). 

The privileges and obligations of such intermarriages were so distinct 
that some oral historians described them not as marriages at all but as a type 
of cohabitation (N. Tha, interview, 25 Oct. 2007; J. K. Katenge, interview, 
26 Oct. 2007). Unlike their Giriama counterparts, Makoroboi men typically 
paid no dowry prior to marrying, but they also forfeited certain familial 
rights. Most seriously, children born from such alliances “belonged” not to 
their watoro father but to the head of the Giriama homestead in which he 
lived (J. K. Katenge, interview, 26 Oct. 2007). In addition, upon adoption 
into their new communities, some Makoroboi men were given new names 
to replace those of their own foreign ancestors (K. Mwambire, interview, 24 
Oct. 2007). With watoro thus scattered among their wives’ homesteads and 
with only limited rights over their children, “their generation [eventually | 
disappeared completely” (J. Dunde, interview, 24 Oct. 2007, trans. by L. 
Mwangala). 


Watoro men became Giriama through participation in Giriama cultural 
practice—living in Giriama homesteads, taking Giriama wives, and abiding 
by the cultural expectations of their new families. Yet, this transformation 
was far from complete. Especially considering the limited rights they 
maintained over their children, watoro adoptees into Giriama groups did not 
maintain the same privileges as Giriama-born men. Watoro descendants, in 
contrast, were able to largely shed their slave ancestry and claim fully 
Giriama identities. While many oral historians could identify living 
individuals with some watoro ancestry, such heritage—though still certainly 
stigmatizing—did not prevent full participation in and acceptance into 
Giriama groups. 

Current inhabitants of the site area generally recognize the large-scale 
integration of former Makoroboi residents into local Giriama homesteads. 
Yet, the circumstances that impelled this integration remain in some 
dispute. Some interviewees pointed to the watoro settlement’s attack by 
coastal Arabs (e.g., J. K. Katenge, interview, 26 Oct. 2007). Elder Thuva 
Konde (interview, 18 Aug. 2008), however, surmised that Makoroboi 
people adopted a Giriama ethnic identity during British colonial rule 
because, as he put it, there were too many languages that Europeans 
couldn’t understand. That is, watoro became Giriama to better fit into the 
tribal typologies of British administrators, who were unable or unwilling to 
recognize the ethnic and clan diversity of the area. 

At Koromio, the mechanisms by which residents assimilated into local 
indigene communities are less clear. Historian Fred Morton (1976, 1990) 
suggested that watoro likely integrated with their long-standing allies Waata 
hunter-gatherers, and Waata people today also recognize the absorption of 
runaway slaves into their communities. As Guya Barisa, a Waata secondary 
schoolteacher, eloquently explained, when nineteenth-century Waata 
communities absorbed runaway slaves, “they gave them, of course, 
identity” (interview, 11 Nov. 2007). Yet the analysis of this integrative 
process at Koromio is hampered by the very low number of Waata- 
identified people remaining in Kenya. Most Waata people have long since 
adopted the ethnic identities and agricultural pursuits of neighboring 
sedentists, such as the Giriama. Those who continue to self-identify as 
Waata remember their ancestors as peaceful people who were open to 
interaction and cooperation with many outside groups, including not only 
Giriama farmers but also Omani Arab colonists (K. Barisa, interview, 15 


Oct. 2007) and British administrators (D. Barisa, interview, 15 Oct. 2007). 
This portrait of an outwardly engaged people contrasts with widespread 
Giriama understandings of Waata as both aloof and reclusive (J. Hanga, 
interview, 8 Oct. 2007; M. Hanga, interview, 8 Oct. 2007; K. J. Mkare, 
interview, 10 Oct. 2007). If we have limited insight into the processes by 
which watoro were absorbed into other communities from Koromio, the 
success of this absorption is nonetheless evident from the lack of self- 
identified watoro descendants currently living at or around the site area. 


Maroon-Indigene Interaction in Global Perspective 


One recurrent challenge maroon scholars in the Americas have faced 
when engaging public audiences is how their subjects of study complicate 
entrenched modern categories of identity. Maroons in some New World 
areas pursued treaties with colonial European governments. In return for a 
right to self-determination, maroon communities might assist the colonial 
slavocracy in recovering more recent runaways or even help suppress slave 
uprisings (for an example in Jamaica, see Bilby 2005:37). These 
agreements, which allied maroons and their former owners against slaves, 
belie a predetermined African American unity. That is, these treaties make 
clear that maroons saw themselves as different from people of African 
descent who remained enslaved on plantations (Allen 2000b:40). 

In a similar manner, archaeological evidence of an Amerindian presence 
on nearly all excavated maroon sites (Weik 2004:38) complicates the 
widespread understanding of marronage as an African American 
phenomenon. Maroons, of course, were not strictly of African descent 
because slaves were not. Archaeologists have argued that because 
Amerindians were the first peoples to be enslaved in the New World, they 
were also necessarily the first maroons (Weik 2004:38), and indigenous 
peoples appear to have remained an important component of many maroon 
groups with African members (Agorsah 1993:191, 1995:225, 2007:336). 
Noted black-studies scholar Carter G. Woodson called African-Amerindian 
interaction the “longest unwritten chapter” of African Diaspora history 
(Woodson 1920:45, quoted in Weik 2007:311). Marronage studies help 
address this lacuna and interrogate the projection of contemporary racial 
categories into the past. 


Archaeological remains at the sixteenth-century maroon site José Leta in 
the Dominican Republic suggest that it originated as a Taino settlement and 
only later welcomed maroons into its fold (Weik 2004:37-38). 
Archaeologists uncovered similar ceramic evidence for prior Amerindian 
occupation at Jamaica’s Nanny Town. Rather than, as received wisdom has 
it, being exterminated by Spanish colonial forces, some indigenous 
“Arawak” people living at Nanny Town appear to have integrated with the 
maroons of African descent who subsequently settled there (Agorsah 
1994:180—-182, 2001:3). In Suriname, residents of the maroon village 
Kumako integrated indigenous ritual elements into their cultural repertoire, 
including the maintenance of a large circular mound at the periphery of the 
settlement and the use of ahgbang, distinctively shaped earthenware pots 
employed to mix ritually powerful substances (White 2009:78). The 
Kumako community thus is likely to have included Amerindian members; 
archaeologists have characterized the wider relationship between African 
maroons and native peoples in Suriname as symbiotic (Agorsah 2006:200— 
201). There is little doubt of such an interdependent relationship in Florida, 
where the maroons who were eventually called Black Seminoles adopted 
much of their culture and identity from their indigenous Seminole allies. 
The dominance of native pottery at Pilalikaha, the Black Seminole Maroon 
site, speaks to this cultural intimacy (Weik 2007:328). 

In Brazil’s Palmares, ceramic evidence for interaction with indigenous 
peoples is equally strong. Documentary sources also support the 
presumption of an Amerindian contingent at the maroon polity. In the mid- 
sixteenth century, Brazil’s enslaved workforce was dominated by 
Amerindians; a century later, almost all enslaved people were African or 
African Brazilian captives (Funari 2003:85). In the early 1600s, when 
Palmares formed, slave populations included both Africans and indigenous 
Brazilians. Amerindian and African runaways shared a desire to detach 
from colonial society to avoid reenslavement. Given this parallel goal, their 
likely coresidence is unsurprising (White 2010:477). In a written account of 
a 1644 attack on one Palmares village, 35 captives were mentioned; of 
these, 7 were Amerindians and there were a few children of mixed ancestry 
(Rowlands 1999:333). Moreover, since Palmares is located some 50 miles 
from the coast, the first African maroons would have required permission 
from nearby indigenous groups to settle there as well as help surviving 
(Rowlands 1999:339). Amerindian interaction likely played a similarly 


critical role in the success or demise of most maroon settlements in the New 
World. 

Archaeological and historical evidence for cultural intimacy between 
Amerindians and New World maroons parallels the close relationships 
forged by watoro and their indigene hinterland neighbors in central coastal 
Kenya. Despite such long-standing intimate interaction, maroon heritage 
has provided a base for durable identities in some parts of the Americas, 
including Florida, Brazil, Jamaica, and Suriname. In these cases, “maroon” 
(with a small m) ceased to be simply a social position and became an 
ethnicized “Maroon” (with a capital m) identity for descendants. In Kenya, 
greater physical similitude between runaway slaves and neighboring 
indigenous peoples permitted greater integration between them. Yet, these 
contrasting patterns suggest other interpretive implications as well. In the 
final section of this chapter, I consider how fugitive-slave ancestry became 
a silence in Kenya, in a way that it has not in many New World areas, and 
the meaning of that silence for people with watoro heritage. 


Conclusions: Ancestry and Amnesia 


Today, no residents of Kenya’s central coastal hinterland self-identify as 
watoro. Most slave and watoro descendants have long since adopted native 
ethnic affiliations of the hinterland and coast. Typically, such integration 
has been coupled with a concomitant amnesia about slavery itself. Farther 
south, in Pangani, Tanzania, archaeologist Jonathan Walz (2009) linked 
efforts to downplay local histories of slavery to broader attempts to mask 
continuing power inequities between the descendants of Omani slavers and 
the descendants of formerly enslaved people. In my study area, conversely, 
amnesia about slavery and slave heritage appears to have been central to 
watoro descendants’ empowerment. Swahili and Omani slave owners 
largely controlled their captives through social isolation. By building 
relationships with one another and forging nascent communities, watoro 
resisted these isolative tactics. I view the eventual integration of watoro 
descendants into other hinterland groups—and the amnesia about slavery 
that this absorption necessitated—as a further triumph over the social role 
of kinless nonpersons that was imposed on their enslaved ancestors. As 
elder Kalume wa Mwambire, who lives near the Makoroboi site, explained, 


“Mtumwa ni kama mtu tayari” (interview, 24 Oct. 2007)—that is, a slave is 
also a person, a Slave is just like any other person. 

While many watoro and watoro descendants benefited by aligning 
themselves with autochthonous groups, studies elsewhere in Africa clearly 
demonstrate that autochthony has the potential to be used as a weapon of 
exclusion (e.g., Geschiere 2009). My intention here is not to uncritically 
celebrate watoro integration into local indigene communities but rather to 
demonstrate that there were multiple paths by which formerly enslaved 
people and their descendants could contest or even shed the socially 
imposed “slave” status. Unlike on the Swahili coast, in the coastal 
hinterland, few residents deny the region’s history of slavery. Yet, slavery is 
invariably presented as something that happened only to other people. Thus 
it is slave heritage rather than slavery itself that hinterland residents have 
“forgotten.” In contrast, in the Americas, many maroon descendant 
communities persist in the present day as ethnicized groups, such as the 
Leeward and Windward Maroons of Jamaica, the Saramaka of Suriname, 
and the Black Seminoles of Florida. 

On the Swahili coast, there is no question that slave ancestry remains 
shameful. Indeed, mtumwa, or slave, is an epithet still used against people 
of suspected slave heritage. With the denial of slave lineage comes a 
privileging of indigene ancestry. The fluidity and flexibility of ethnic 
identity in Kenya’s central coastal hinterland has meant that people 
routinely choose to privilege one aspect of their genealogical lineage over 
another. The cultural value placed on fictive kin and blood brotherhood also 
means that a hinterland resident may not necessarily need a biological 
connection to claim a particular heritage. This point was driven home to me 
when trying to sort out genealogical relationships at the former Giriama 
homestead Amwathoya. Elder Karisa [ha Nyundo said that the settlement’s 
founder, Baya Msuko, was his great-grandfather, yet we could not connect 
him through biological relationships. Finally, Karisa explained, Baya 
Msuko was his great-grandfather because his father called Baya Msuko 
“orandfather.” In the Americas, maroon descendants are typically still 
referred to as “Maroons” and often live as ethnicized groups. In contrast, in 
Makoroboi, one elder referred to runaway slaves as a “generation” who 
died out (J. Dunde, interview, 24 Oct. 2007, trans. by L. Mwangala). 
Having thrown over the shackles of their forebearers, these ex-slaves’ 
children and grandchildren do not consider themselves watoro but rather 


Giriama, Waata, or Oromo. Amnesia about slave ancestry played a critical 
role in the process by which watoro descendants overcame the social 
marginality of their ancestors and became local, indigenous, autochthonous, 
and native. 
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Abstract: The American Indian slave trade conducted by South Carolina merchants from 
approximately 1670 to 1720 left indelible marks on the sociopolitical landscape of the 
Southeast. This chapter examines how the turmoil of the Indian slave trade influenced the 
history of a single native polity, the Catawba Indian Nation. African ethnographic studies 
have shown that slaving may cause heightened attention to matters of defense against and 
protection from both visible and invisible threats. Similar concerns are evident in accounts of 
the early twentieth-century Catawba spirit world. Contrasting “practical memory” with 
“historical consciousness,” I identify protective behaviors and population coalescence as two 
phenomena that can be investigated to assess the significance of the Indian slave trade in the 
daily life of mid-eighteenth-century Catawba communities. Archaeological data from the 
Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town sites (ca. 1750-1759) suggest that individual Catawba 
communities of this period maintained distinctive modes of practice with regard to foraging 
activities, adornment, and ceramic production, despite the development of an inclusive 
Catawba identity. 


This chapter seeks to address two questions associated with the 
archaeology of slavery. First, how might the effects of slave trading 
continue generations after the activity itself has ceased? Second, how might 
such impacts be examined archaeologically? These questions arise from my 
investigations of mid-eighteenth-century Catawba Indian communities 
whose historical consciousness was partly informed by the English trade in 
American Indian slaves from 1670 to the end of the Yamasee War in 1717. 
Perpetuated mainly by South Carolina merchants who had been educated in 
extractive colonial strategies in Barbados (Gallay 2002:31), the Indian slave 
trade led to demographic instability in southeastern North America as 
preexisting systems of ritualized hostage taking and captive adoption were 


co-opted for profit. One strategy American Indian communities employed 
as they worked to maintain autonomy in this chaotic landscape was 
population coalescence. The Catawba Nation pursued this strategy and 
emerged from the “shatter zone” of the slave trade (Ethridge 2006; Ethridge 
and Shuck-Hall 2009). My research is focused, not on the period of time 
when the slave trade was under way, but rather on Catawba communities of 
the 1750s. In examining possible influences of the Indian slave trade within 
these groups of survivors, I necessarily adopt a diachronic approach to the 
study of slavery, and as the Indian slave trade is well documented, I treat 
slavery as a “fact” rather than as a “thing” to be “looked for” with 
archaeological data (Stahl 2008:38). Along with other contributors to this 
volume (see especially Monroe), I see the material remains of everyday life 
as a source of information that can be used to investigate the large-scale 
phenomenon of slaving. 

Historical consciousness and practical memory are two concepts useful 
for considering how people in Catawba communities of the 1750s might 
have been influenced by a crisis forty years past. Historical consciousness 1s 
a discursive arena wherein people make sense of the present through, 
necessarily, their understandings of past events and the meanings they 
attribute to them. This process involves articulating and evaluating different 
versions of the past, an undertaking that is not unique to Western-educated 
populations (Trouillot 1995:7—8). Memory informs historical consciousness 
but is itself a complex phenomenon that includes experiences of evocation 
as well as directed acts of recollection (Ricoeur 2006:26—30). More useful 
for archaeological applications is the concept of practical memory, which 
following Shaw (2002:7) refers to tacit apprehensions of the past embedded 
in habits, ritual practices, and embodied experiences. While there is a 
continuum between discursive historical consciousness and implicit 
practical memory, the distinction is useful for considering how the past may 
inform or be manifest in matters of politics, identity, and daily life. 
Expressions of group affiliation, for example, presuppose engagement with 
historical consciousness since they invoke previously defined social entities 
such as ethnicities, political parties, and clans. Practical memory may be 
experienced through the effects of ritual, storytelling, foodways, and 
interpersonal relations. 

The historical archaeology of Catawba communities of the 1750s 
presented here also utilizes insights of scholars studying the processes and 


effects of slavery in Africa (Argenti 2006, 2010; Graeber 1997; Kusimba 
2006; Shaw 2002; Stahl 2008). The effects of slavery on intercommunity 
and interpersonal relations are of interest given the Catawba strategy of 
aggregating previously independent communities into a single nation. By 
focusing on material practices of inclusion and exclusion (Stahl 2008:39) 
through the analysis of glass beads and pottery, I argue that the coalescence 
of the Catawba Nation led to the development of multivalent group 
identities in the 1750s, rather than the simple replacement of earlier 
allegiances with a new pan-Catawba identity. The literature on slavery in 
Africa is also instructive regarding practical memories of environments 
transformed by slaving (Argenti 2006, 2010; Kusimba 2006; Shaw 2002). 
Analyses of Catawba folktales, along with archaeological evidence of 
weapons and subsistence practices, provide glimpses into the ways that the 
fear and insecurity that peaked during the slave trade continued to resonate 
within daily experiences of Catawba men, women, and children in the 
1750s. 


Catawba Coalescence in the Shatter Zone 


I propose that conditions produced by the Indian slave trade likely 
informed both the historical consciousness and practical memory of 
Catawba communities in the 1750s. Although trade in Indian slaves was 
rare after 1720, the intensified violence and uncertainty produced by the 
slave trade uprooted many native communities and caused localized 
depopulation due to epidemic disease and _ enslavement itself. 
Ethnohistorian Robbie Ethridge (2006, 2009) has combined the geopolitical 
notion of “shatter zones” with Ferguson and Whitehead’s (2000) concept of 
the “tribal zone” to characterize this context. This perspective emphasizes 
the role of colonialism and global capitalism in the militarization of 
American Indian communities, which altered power dynamics in landscapes 
of preexisting animosities. The selective deployment of firearms by 
European slavers, in particular, led to the formation of groups Ethridge 
(2006:208—209) calls “militaristic raiding societies.” Groups that became 
vulnerable in ways they had not been before were forced to relocate, some 
joining confederacies that became militarized themselves. The Catawba 


Nation of the 1750s was a product of this process of community 
coalescence in the shatter zone. 

American Indian polities instigated the Yamasee War in 1715 partly in 
response to traders’ abuses, resulting in economic regulations that 
effectively ended the Indian slave trade (Gallay 2002:338). The Yamasee 
War was also a pivotal moment in Catawba history. In the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the nation was a geographically dispersed 
confederacy in the Carolina Piedmont. During this time, the name Catawba 
referred to a single group in this confederacy, rather than its entirety. When 
the explorer John Lawson traveled through the Catawba River valley in 
1701, he explicitly sought out the Esaw, encountering a “Kadapau” 
(Catawba) settlement almost incidentally (Lawson 1967:46—50 [1709]). 
After the Yamasee War, this situation became reversed—the name Esaw, 
later transposed as Nassaw, was used to refer to a single community in the 
Catawba Nation. This change seems to be correlated with a demographic 
shift in which the previously dispersed confederacy of the early eighteenth 
century congregated at the Catawba River crossing of the Great Trading 
Path, which became known as Nation Ford (Brown 1966:71). During the 
next few decades, the Catawba continued to incorporate other American 
Indian groups, most notably the Charraw. 

The Charraw, or Cheraw, a community with origins in the northern 
Piedmont where they were known as the Sara, formed their own 
confederacy on the Pee Dee River in South Carolina during the early 
eighteenth century. This process began when they left the Dan River in the 
northern Piedmont and joined the Keyauwee, who had been living south of 
them on the Yadkin River (Mooney 1894:59-60). Historic accounts indicate 
that the Sara left their Dan River settlements in response to raiding by 
northern Iroquoian groups, and archaeological evidence suggests disease 
increased immediately prior to their departure (Eastman 1999:311—313). 
Together the Sara and Keyauwee established new settlements on the Pee 
Dee River near the present-day border between North and South Carolina, 
where they became known as the Cheraw. The fact that a South Carolina 
Pee Dee Indian spoke to colonial officials on behalf of the Cheraw in 1717 
may be taken as evidence for the development of diplomatic relationships 
with groups living around their new settlements (McDowell 1992a:160). 
This process did not go unnoticed by South Carolina colonists, who became 
uneasy the following year when the Waccamaw moved to join the Cheraw 


on the Pee Dee River (McDowell 1992a:264). This confederacy survived 
the Yamasee War, but Iroquois raids and settler encroachment led the 
Cheraw and their allies to move again in 1737, this time to join the Catawba 
at Nation Ford. While the Waccamaw and Pee Dee continued to be 
identified as separate elements of this group in mid-eighteenth-century 
documents, a 1756 map shows only a single “Charraw Town” (Merrell 
1989:163). The diasporic character of Charraw history, which was in part a 
strategic response to the shatter zone, likely contributed to their ambivalent 
position within the Catawba Nation. They were reluctant to join the 
Catawba, and some sought to leave almost as soon as they arrived (Brown 
1966:224; Merrell 1989:116); yet they benefited from the military strength 
of the nation and ultimately became permanent members of the community. 


Insights from African Ethnography 


Clearly the Indian slave trade and resulting shatter zone played an 
important role in Catawba history. But what role did this history play in the 
lives of Catawba people in the 1750s? For cross-cultural perspective, I turn 
to ethnographies of post-slave trade existence in Africa, which use 
historical documents along with the behaviors and ideas of people 
encountered by ethnographers to examine the diachronic effects of slaving. 
As comparisons can be useful but dangerous things, it is necessary to first 
point out the difference in scale between the African and American Indian 
slave trades. According to Argenti and Roschenthaler (2006), anywhere 
between 9 and 20 million people were removed from their communities and 
families in Africa, whereas the estimated range for eastern North America 
is between 24 and 51 thousand people (Gallay 2002). This difference is 
related in part to the size of the area involved as well as the length of time 
the slave trade operated in each location. The Atlantic slave trade in Africa 
lasted four centuries, while the American Indian slave trade in the Southeast 
existed for, at most, one century. While institutions of captivity predated 
European involvement on both continents, in Africa these earlier practices 
included slave-trading networks across the Sahara and the Indian Ocean. 
Further, while indigenous populations on both continents experienced 
continued stress after the end of transoceanic slave trading, these 
disruptions took different forms. In Africa, slave trading persisted 


internally, while America Indian groups were subject to European settler 
encroachment and forced relocation. 

It is clear that, from a historical perspective, the African and American 
Indian slave trades differed significantly in temporal and spatial scales. 
However, at the level of lived experience, slaving may have resulted in the 
adoption of similar kinds of strategies and cultural transformations. In 
addition to living with increased violence and uncertainty, people on both 
continents were subject to the permanent disappearance of friends and 
family and may have developed similar concerns based on_ these 
experiences. Ethnographies that examine slavery and memory in Africa 
may therefore be useful for considering potential long-term effects of the 
American Indian slave trade. Three such works are Rosalind Shaw’s (2002) 
ethnography of Temne diviners in Sierra Leone, David Graeber’s (1997) 
interpretation of changes in the use of love magic and conceptions of 
authority in postcolonial Madagascar, and Nicolas Argenti’s (2006) 
examination of rituals that utilize masks in Cameroon. Each of these 
projects examines practices that people do not explicitly describe as related 
to past experiences with slavery but, nevertheless, make a new kind of 
sense when considered as altered, if not generated, by people experiencing 
subjective states associated with slaving. In a very general sense, such 
subjective states are characterized by chronic fear such that matters of 
control—over one’s own body and the bodies of others—lead people to 
adopt or elaborate a variety of defensive measures. Shaw’s work (2002), in 
particular, examines how historical changes in the character of the slave 
trade with regard to age and gender may have articulated with kinship 
practices and everyday politics among household members. All three 
(Argenti 2006; Graeber 1997; Shaw 2002) detail ways in which experiences 
associated with slavery remained present in people’s lives after the practice 
itself ended. 

The difficulty of even discussing a subject as fraught with affective and 
ethical complications as the slave trade would seem to make it hard to 
investigate, a condition which may have channeled anthropological inquiry 
into the realm of nondiscursive practices. Shaw (2002:40), who did not 
initially intend to study the slave trade, notes that, during the time of her 
fieldwork, the topic of slavery was largely absent from discursive historical 
consciousness in Sierra Leone and had been generally avoided by other 
researchers who tended to emphasize cultural continuity with a “life goes 


on” approach. Yet during the course of her fieldwork, she encountered a set 
of practices that seemed to resonate with “a landscape of terror and capture; 
the exchange of commodified people for imported money and goods; and 
the growth of new kinds of leaders whose power and wealth were derived 
from this exchange” (Shaw 2002:13). Her ethnography describes “practical 
forms of remembering” the slave trade, such as concern over spirits in the 
landscape, ritual protections, divinatory images, stereotypes, stories, and 
rumors. Before describing these practices, however, Shaw consulted 
historical documents to develop a representation of the slave trade itself and 
how it articulated with other aspects of Sierra Leone’s history. 

Daily life at the peak of the slave trade in Sierra Leone demanded 
heightened attention to matters of defense and protection from both visible 
and invisible threats. When slave raiding escalated during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, people began to relocate their villages “in almost 
inaccessible hide-outs” away from main waterways, unlike earlier in the 
sixteenth century when the arrival of European traders encouraged African 
settlement on trade routes (Shaw 2002:32). These villages reportedly were 
circular fortified towns with multiple rings of defensive fences and ditches 
to repel attack that incorporated “concealment in underground hiding 
places” (Shaw 2002:57). During this period, travel was also a matter of 
concern since raiding parties could always potentially be moving on rivers 
and roads, and it was considered inadvisable to travel more than a mile 
from home without firearms. Protection also came in others forms, notably 
as amulets that conferred both invisibility to and defense from invasive 
magic (Shaw 2002:60). 

Growing up during the slave trade would have certain lasting effects on 
children, and arguments concerning the role of the slave trade in 
transforming daily life invoke, largely by implication, childhoods filled 
with danger. Notions of legitimate authority within and among households, 
as well as the character of invisible agents, are realms within which such 
transformations are suggested to have taken place. Contrasting narratives 
she collected during her ethnographic fieldwork with observations by 
sixteenth-century Portuguese traders, Shaw (2002:56) argues that the slave 
trade transformed the Temne spirit world from one populated by spirits who 
could bequeath prosperity to one filled with invisible agents intent on 
causing harm, such that “the multiple possibilities of ambush, seizure, and 
incursion by spirits and (more intermittently) ‘short people’ from the bush 


recapitulate patterns of attack prevalent in the eras of the Atlantic and 
legitimate trades.” Spirits were not the only entities whose motives were 
brought into question as a result of the slave trade. With regard to the realm 
of human interactions, Graeber (1997:109) describes how the practice of 
slavery under French colonialism infected the local notion of authority and 
“created a social world rife with hidden purposes” that could not be 
explicitly articulated. 

The situation Graeber (1997) seeks to illuminate in Imerina, the central 
region of Madagascar, is a transformation in the practice of love magic. 
Sources from the end of the nineteenth century made it clear that men 
exacted revenge in this form, while at the time of Graeber’s fieldwork 
women were assumed to be the perpetrators. In an argument that recognizes 
the dynamic relationship between national politics and interpersonal power 
relations, Graeber (1997:95) suggests that the imposition of forced labor by 
French colonial authorities through the appropriation of local institutions 
ultimately transformed native sensibilities by discrediting “relations of 
command.” Given the practical need, in Malagasy society, for women to 
wield this form of authority during the course of daily life, they became 
more likely than men to be accused of attempting to “enslave” others by 
using witchcraft. This transformation illustrates how the loss of autonomy 
inflicted by a colonial system of slavery can effect changes in everyday 
gendered politics and lead to alterations in culturally acceptable modes of 
exerting power. 

To study how the slave trade is “remembered” in such nonexplicit ways 
is to engage in a form of social psychoanalysis. While Graeber (1997:108) 
does not invoke Freud, he notes that “like memories of slavery, relations of 
command in everyday life tend to be suppressed and hidden, and as such 
they become social issues much more important than they would otherwise 
have been.” This “repression” of slavery in explicit historical consciousness 
is, perhaps, what gives other kinds of memory practices their power and 
durability. Rather than being narrated, memories of the slave trade persist as 
“dangerous invisible presences that pervade the landscape itself... and in 
the protective ritual techniques that people use in order to live in this 
landscape” (Shaw 2002:50). Subjectivities of the slave-trade era are also 
present, these authors argue, in the form of contemporary idioms used to 
rationalize and critique relations of power. In Sierra Leone, for example, 
powerful elite persons are described as possessing abilities of “penetration, 


impenetrability, and of extraordinary mobility,” capacities that recur in 
accounts of raids and warfare (Shaw 2002:41). The theme of cannibalism, 
alternately, can be used as a critique of elite persons though the implication 
that they acquired their power by preying on others, including their own 
kin. In masked dances performed in the Cameroon Grassfields region, 
participants representing lineage elders may pretend to devour members of 
the audience, evoking “the unfettered appetites of the slave-traders of the 
pre-colonial and early colonial eras” (Argenti 2006:52—53). The character 
of the cannibal witch has retained its salience partly because it embodies the 
repressed violence of those who arranged for the furtive abduction of 
children from their own communities (Argenti 2006:50; Baum 1999:122— 
123). 

The dances Argenti (2006) examines are performed as memorials for 
deceased royal officials of the Oku chiefdom. They are of interest not only 
for their portrayal of archetypes that allude to the slave trade but also as a 
form of performance in which affective states of the slave trade are re- 
created in the bodies of a new generation. The mask character of Mabu, for 
example, acts as shepherd to or “driver” of other dancers, who move “heads 
bowed, huddled close to one another” with their body language restricted, 
“as if they were moving under a great weight or had been sapped of all their 
strength” (Argenti 2006:61). The similarity of this dance to descriptions of 
German colonial slave caravans locked in wooden fetters leads Argenti 
(2006:67) to identify the dance both as a product of the slave trade and as a 
way in which the past is kept alive as “embodied memory.” While the 
choreography of these dances recalls the slave trade, their nondiscursive 
character allows them to be more than memorials; for audience members, 
the terror of the past may evoke contemporary relations of violence. 


Wild Indians and Missing Prisoners 


These studies of the lasting imprint of slavery on African societies are 
important for research into mid-eighteenth-century Catawba daily life 
because they help us imagine the historical consciousness and affective 
states of being that may have informed people’s behavior. That the politics 
and affect of the slave trade did not simply disappear from daily life once 
the slave trade itself ended may seem like a banal observation, but the 


implications of this condition have yet to be incorporated into 
representations of Catawba history. Viewing Catawba history through this 
lens provides new insight into certain practices and events, and two 
examples of this phenomenon are provided here. The first is the existence 
and character of spirits that Catawba people living during the early 
twentieth century called ye’ ha su’ri, translated as “wild people” by Frank 
Speck (1939) and “wild Indians” by Thomas Blumer (1985). Catawba ye’ 
ha su’ri are human-like, of small stature, and use arrows as weapons (Speck 
1939:31). In one story recorded by Speck, they abduct a child, and in 
another, they tie an old woman to a tree. Blumer interprets stories of ye’ ha 
suri as a technology of Catawba parenting, a means of scaring children to 
keep them within the safety of the yard as much as possible. While this may 
be so, it does not explain their form or the character of practices associated 
with them. One twentieth-century account by Mrs. Catherine Saunders 
Canty describes how her mother made certain to bring in baby clothes at 
night since they attracted wild Indians. At dusk she also used a broom to 
wipe out the tracks of small children who had been playing in the yard, lest 
the wild Indians “play” in their tracks and make them cry at night (Blumer 
1985:151). Were these activities parenting theatrics? Perhaps, but it seems 
worth noting that archival documents suggest that most Indian slaves were 
women and children (Gallay 2002:12—13). Given this condition and the 
similarity of ye’ ha su’ri to opportunistic raiders, it seems that a fear of 
abduction instilled during the Indian slave trade may have left its mark on 
the Catawba spirit world. 

Examinations of similar abduction folktales in African contexts identify 
these narratives as socialization tools and a means of critique. Kusimba 
(2006:219) notes that stories with themes related to slavery instill in 
children “fear, mistrust, and suspicion of the world yonder,” while also 
teaching “compliance, obedience, teamwork, and cooperation among 
members of the same group.” When told by children themselves, tales in 
which children are sold into slavery by family members can become a 
means of expressing anxiety about modern fosterage practices (Argenti 
2010). In contrast, Catawba ye’ ha su’ri appear to embody fears of 
exogenous raiders. These “wild Indians” are reminiscent of the “short 
people” from the bush who haunt the spirit world of Sierra Leone (Shaw 
2002:56). The precautions taken by Mrs. Canty suggest ye’ ha su’ri are 
alert for signs that might lead them to easily abducted children, such as 


small clothes and footprints. Such signs would not be of importance in 
slaving contexts in which children were systematically kidnapped from 
within their own communities; in such cases, the perpetrators would know 
the locations and identities of their victims and be more interested in 
secreting their own behavior. This was the case in eighteenth-century 
Esulalu communities living near the coast of present-day Gambia, where a 
form of spirit shrine was created by those who seized local children in 
violation of community norms (Baum 1999:122—123). Hidden in rice 
granaries, these shrines both provided a secret place for the storage of illicit 
slaves and also “served to protect the families of slave raiders from capture 
or from spiritual danger brought on by their activities” (Baum 1999:122). 

A second example of the influence of Indian slave trade on Catawba 
history is an event that took place during peace negotiations between the 
Catawba and the Iroquois in 1751. According to William Bull, the South 
Carolina representative to this meeting, the Onondaga and Cayuga had been 
reluctant to agree to a truce because they “could not forget a great Loss in 
their two Nations sustained about 25 Years ago by the Catawbas, who by a 
Stratagem something too much like treachery, had out of two hundred Men 
killed one Coronodowanah, a favorite Warriour and 70 men” (McDowell 
1958:95). As a condition of peace, the Six Nations demanded the return of 
prisoners. This proposition worried the trader and interpreter Mathew 
Toole, who informed Bull of “a Difficulty that may attend the Exchange of 
the Prisoners, which is that some who have been taken by the Catawbas 
were sold” (McDowell 1958:99). This “difficulty” highlights the role 
historical consciousness of the slave trade played in the interaction between 
American Indian groups, as well as variation in the character of raiding and 
captive taking behavior in the early eighteenth century: namely, the 
presence of an export slave trade in South Carolina and its absence in the 
north after 1676 (Gallay 2002:314). That the members of the Six Nations 
were likely well aware of this difference complicates any interpretation of 
their request, to say the least. 


Mid-Eighteenth-Century Catawba Archaeology 


Stories of Catawba wild Indians and missing prisoners suggest practical 
memory and historical consciousness of the Indian slave trade likely played 


a role in the daily life of mid-eighteenth-century Catawba communities. But 
how can these phenomena be investigated archaeologically, particularly 
given that their influence and character likely varied with age and gender? 
The approach I adopt employs two sets of behaviors associated with the 
legacy of the slave trade: protective behaviors, which can be equated with 
implicit practical memory, and matters of group identity and ethnogenesis, 
which involve explicit formulations of historical consciousness. Gendered 
distinctions in practical memory can be identified using documentary 
evidence in combination with archaeological data. The data I consider here 
come from the adjacent towns of Nassaw and Weyapee (38Yk434) and 
Charraw Town (38Yk17), two mid-eighteenth-century Catawba sites in 
York County, South Carolina (Figure 14-1). These settlements are located 
approximately 4 km (2.5 miles) apart on clay loam soils that have 
experienced similar postdepositional processes. Both sites were excavated 
by archaeological field schools conducted by the Research Laboratories of 
Archaeology at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, using similar 
sampling, excavation, and recording procedures. 

The identification of Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town as specific 
named settlements is based on a map of the Catawba Indian Nation drafted 
by John Evans on behalf of South Carolina in 1756 (Merrell 1989:163). 
Kaolin pipestem dates (after Binford 1962) from Nassaw-Weyapee and 
Charraw Town are 1761.5 (1 = 370) and 1755 (n = 161), respectively. The 
late date for Nassaw-Weyapee, given the documented abandonment of these 
sites in 1759, suggests it was most heavily occupied toward the end of the 
decade (Fitts et al. 2007). The names of the towns mapped by Evans 
provide important information about their inhabitants. Nassaw appears to 
derive from the Catawban term Nea Iswa; that 1s, Esaw people or River 
people (Rudes et al. 2004). This suggests that the Nassaw community was 
affiliated with the “Yssa” and “Esaw” groups recorded in early Spanish and 
British accounts of the Carolina interior and, therefore, heir to South 
Appalachian Mississippian beliefs and practices (Hudson 2005:61-—63; 
Lawson 1967:49 [1709]; Moore 2002). As discussed above, Charraw can 
be equated with the Sara community located on the Dan River in the 
northern Piedmont during the seventeenth century (Mooney 1894:56—57). 
Ancestral Saratown Phase (1450-1710) groups were part of the Mid- 
Atlantic Woodland tradition (Ward and Davis 1999). Taken together, 
Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town provide a means to examine the 


effects of the Indian slave trade within the mid-eighteenth-century Catawba 
Nation. 
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Figure 14-1. Location of Nassaw-Weyapee (38 Yk434) and Charraw Town 
(38Yk17). 


Settlement location and defensive architecture both have the potential to 
indicate community-level concern with protection. In the lower Catawba 
River valley at the end of the eighteenth century, communities seem to have 
relocated their settlements from bottomlands to the adjacent uplands. An 
examination of ten pottery surface collections from the region identified 
fine-cord marked and burnished sherds along with jars possessing folded, 
notched rims as products of late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century potters 


(Fitts 2006). Compared with earlier groups, these communities established 
settlements that were located not on the banks of the Catawba River but 
rather near the main trading path through the area. While the move upland 
made these settlements less visible from the river, living adjacent to the 
main trading path would seem to indicate a desire for connectivity rather 
than protective isolation. Communities in the lower Catawba drainage 
ultimately found security not in isolation but in numbers. This population 
aggregation began during the period of the Indian slave trade and continued 
into the mid-eighteenth century. During this time, the confederacy that had 
sprawled along the Lower Catawba-Wateree drainage during the late 
seventeenth century became a nexus of towns surrounding Nation Ford. 
Governor Glen of South Carolina observed that this settlement strategy 
made the Catawba as effective as a force twice their number because they 
could be at arms in two hours (Merrell 1989:119—120). 

The construction of palisades was a common form of defensive 
architecture practiced in the late prehistoric and early colonial Southeast. 
Excavations in the Carolina Piedmont have identified palisades in late 
eighteenth-century contexts such as Upper Saratown (Eastman 1999) and 
the Fredricks site (Davis et al. 1998). Initial work at Nassaw-Weyapee, 
which involved systematic metal detecting, resulted in an artifact 
distribution that suggested the existence of a nucleated settlement 
surrounded by a palisade. Test units placed at the margins of this 
distribution did not, however, result in the identification of such a feature. If 
there was not a palisade surrounding Nassaw, it is possible this community 
had come to recognize the strategic limitations of village enclosure under 
the new technologies of warfare introduced by Europeans. Catawba 
warriors were witness to the defeat in 1712 of the Tuscarora, whose 
elaborate fortifications fell to the better supplied and armed forces raised by 
the English. Lee (2004) argues that the Cherokee learned from the 
Tuscarora defeat and when faced with European foes abandoned palisade 
construction in favor of dispersal, ambush, and attacks on supply trains. The 
Catawba carefully avoided war with the English but may have come to find 
palisades just as useless against well-armed native foes such as the Iroquois. 
They did, however, encourage North and South Carolina to construct forts 
in their territory (McDowell 1992b:107—108; Saunders 1994:638-639). 

Concern with defense can also be investigated through material evidence 
of Catawba warriors’ acquisition of firearms and ammunition. The 


differential armament of native groups by slave traders led to power 
imbalances, but by the mid-eighteenth century, firearms were widely 
available. Guns were hunting tools as well as weapons of defense, but 
adoption of a militaristic strategy may have resulted in the acquisition of 
more firearms by Catawba warriors relative to their counterparts in other 
groups. The degree of armament wielded by Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw 
Town warriors can be examined by considering ratios of gun parts and 
ammunition to other metal artifacts (Table 14-1). These calculations were 
also made for a set of assemblages that date to the period of the slave trade 
as well as the mid-eighteenth century. Since trade gun quality increased 
after improvements to the iron refining process in the 1780s (Hamilton 
1980:116), I only consider sites that predate the American Revolution to 
limit the potential effects of differential breakage rates. In addition, as the 
number of excavated burials can vary significantly from site to site, these 
contexts, which may sometimes include large numbers of metal objects, 
have been excluded from analysis. The gun part to total metal artifact ratios 
show mid-eighteenth-century Catawba warriors at both Nassaw-Weyapee 
and Charraw Town to be as well armed as the Occaneechi during the period 
of the Indian slave trade and better armed than the Cherokee of the mid- 
eighteenth century. The highest value, .1, was obtained from the Nassaw- 
Weyapee assemblage, while both the Fredricks and Charraw Town 
assemblages yielded gun part to total metal artifact ratios of .07. 

Catawba warriors were not, however, as well supplied with ammunition 
as the Occaneechi, whose ammunition to total metal artifact ratio rivals that 
of the French at Fort Toulouse. The ammunition to metal ratios for Nassaw- 
Weyapee and Charraw Town are .04 and .06, respectively, while the lowest 
value (.03) was obtained from the Cherokee assemblages. Documentary 
accounts of repeated requests for ammunition by Catawba leaders suggest a 
perceived shortage that seems borne out by the archaeological data. In 
1754, a trader named Mathew Toole reported to South Carolina’s governor 
that the Catawba were “very destitute of Ammunition and wanted me to let 
them have it which I would not” (McDowell 1958:488). Toole was writing 
for permission not only to supply the Catawba with ammunition but also to 
join them in moving against the French and their allies. Despite the fact that 
the Catawba were fighting on behalf of the English, the colonists continued 
to monitor their firepower not through access to guns but through access to 
ammunition. Such a situation would seem to heighten concern over matters 


of control and protection for Catawba warriors, whose access to the power 
potentially afforded by gun ownership was constantly mitigated by colonial 
interests. 

Women and children, who likely did not own firearms, nonetheless 
undertook many activities related to production within Catawba 
communities. The cultivation, collection, and processing of plant resources, 
historically done by women and children (Hudson 1976; Thomas 2001), is 
one set of productive activities that may have been modified according to 
their perceptions of safety. Catawba women at Nassaw-Weyapee and 
Charraw in the 1750s also had to contend with a decade-long drought, 
which led to a series of crop failures, as well as with European 
encroachment (McDowell 1992b:482; Merrell 1989:181—187; Stahle and 
Cleaveland 1992; Stahle et al. 2000). Ethnographic and ecological studies 
have identified common strategies people use to mitigate uncertainties in 
food availability. For example, behavioral ecology models indicate that 
foragers are likely to respond to food stress by increasing the number of 
foods they consume (Marston 2011; Winterhalder 1990). Intensification is 
another documented strategy for dealing with food stress, particularly in 
agricultural societies. Since historical documents and tree-ring data indicate 
Catawba communities were experiencing food stress during the 1750s 
(McDowell 1992b:482; Stahle and Cleaveland 1992; Stahle et al. 2000), it 
is possible to examine macrobotanical data to assess the extent to which 
they adopted strategies predicted by behavioral ecology models as well as 
whether there was variation between communities in their responses. 


Table 14-1. Gun Parts and Ammunition Recovered from Late Seventeenth- 
and Eighteenth-Century Sites as Proportion of Metal Assemblage 


Occupation Pipe Stem Gun Parts! Ammunition/ 
Site Affiliation Span Date (n)* Metal? Metal ® 
Upper Saratown Sara 1670-1710 Notavailable 01 AZ 
Fredricks Occaneechi 1680-1710 1683.16 (24) .07 29 
Tomotley Cherokee 1745-1776 1755.86 (26) 02 .03 
Chota-Tanasee § Cherokee 1720-1790 1751.65 (400) .03 .03 
Nassaw- Catawba 1750-1759 1761.5 (370) ll 04 
Weyapee 
Charraw Town Catawba 1750-1759 1755 (161) .07 06 
Fort Toulouse French 1717-1763 1753 (46) .02 15 


Source: Data compiled from Carnes (1983), Davis and colleagues (1998), Eastman (1999), Newman 
(1986), and Waselkov and colleagues (1982). 

* Pipestem dates were calculated by these authors and for the Catawba data after Binford (1962). 
> Ratios were calculated as the number of gun parts and ammunition divided by the total num- 
ber of metal artifacts at each site, excluding burial contexts. Gunflints were excluded from con- 
sideration to avoid bias potentially introduced by differential preservation and recovery rates. 
Metal assemblage size varies as follows: Upper Saratown n = 190; Fredricks n = 288; Tomotley 
n = 1,046; Chota-Tanassee n = 4,116; Nassaw-Weyapee n = 1,071; Charraw Town n = 204; Fort 
Toulouse n = 868. 


A group of 79 flotation samples totaling 574.5 L have been analyzed 
from Nassaw-Weyapee. These samples contained 267.38 g of carbonized 
plant materials. The 42 analyzed samples from Charraw Town total 371.5 L 
and yielded 82.28 g of carbonized plant materials. These samples were 
collected from pit features and sheet middens. The following analysis seeks 
to minimize variation related to depositional context in order to focus on 
variation among plant categories. To this end, counts are standardized based 
on the weight of carbonized plant material in a given sample (Scarry 1986). 
This analysis also seeks to limit the influence of variable preservation rates 
caused by characteristics of plant materials themselves. For this reason, 
relatively large and durable materials such as maize (Zea mays) cob 
fragments, hickory (Carya sp.) nutshell, and peach (Prunus persica) 
endocarp fragments are compared by weight rather than by count. 

Ratios of maize cupule weight to nutshell weight are useful as a measure 
of farming activities relative to nut-gathering activities undertaken by a 


community (Scarry and Scarry 2005). The distribution of this statistic for 
both Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town samples is very similar (Figure 
14-2), suggesting that corn and nuts, particularly hickory, were being 
processed in relatively the same proportions at each site. While this 
indicates an overall similarity among Catawba towns with regard to the 
practice of maize agriculture, comparing ratios of nutshell weight to peach 
endocarp and seed weight (Figure 14-3) indicates a significant difference in 
the gathering activities practiced by each community. The smaller values of 
this statistic in the Charraw Town samples indicate that more peaches were 
being collected relative to nuts at this site, and the nonoverlapping box plot 
notches suggest this difference is significant near the .05 level. In an 
examination of Cherokee farming and foraging practices during the colonial 
period, VanDerwarker and colleagues (2013:80) observed a decrease in 
standardized nut counts coupled with an increase in fleshy fruits. They 
argue that due to the stress associated with the Indian slave trade Cherokee 
communities may have favored food items that required less processing 
investment, as would be the case with peaches relative to hickory nuts and 
acorns, the two most common nuts in the Catawba assemblages. 
Comparison of the nutshell to peach ratio values suggests that members of 
the Charraw Town community intensified collecting practices relative to 
their Nassaw-Weyapee neighbors, but within orchards rather than woodland 
environments. 
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Figure 14-2. Box plot comparison of maize cupule weight to nutshell weight 
ratios from Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town, with notches that estimate 
the 95 percent confidence interval for the median. The Nassaw-Weyapee box 
plot is based on ratios from 43 samples; the Charraw Town box plot, on ratios 
from 29 samples. 
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Nutshell Weight / Peach Endocarp and Seed Weight 
Figure 14-3. Box plot comparison of nutshell weight to peach endocarp frag- 
ment and seed weight ratios from Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town, with 
notches that estimate the 95 percent confidence interval for the median. The 
Nassaw-Weyapee box plot is based on ratios from 30 samples; the Charraw 
Town box plot, on ratios from 23 samples. 


Additional differences between Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town 
foodways are evident in standardized counts of crops, nutmeat, and fleshy 
fruits (Table 14-2). Maize kernel, maypop (Passiflora incarnata), and grape 
(Vitis sp.) account for 86 percent of the Charraw Town assemblage. The 
only identified watermelon (Citrullus lanatus) seed in the Catawba 
assemblages was also found in a Charraw Town sample. At Nassaw- 
Weyapee, on the other hand, there is a greater diversity of crops and fleshy 
fruits represented. Plant foods present at Nassaw-Weyapee but absent from 
the Charraw Town assemblages include possible Iva sp. or sunflower 
(Helianthus annus), amaranth (Amaranthus sp.), crab apple (Malus sp.), and 
sumac (Rhus sp.). While maypop and grape are well represented at Nassaw- 
Weyapee, bramble (Rubus sp.) and strawberry (Fragaria sp.) account for 
more of the assemblage. Taken together, the ratio data and standardized 
counts suggest that Catawba communities were undertaking similar farming 
and nut harvesting activities but differed in how they supplemented these 
foods with fruits in response to the dietary stress of the 1750s. Charraw 


Town inhabitants undertook what might be called an intensified foraging 
strategy, collecting primarily peaches, maypop, and grapes from field and 
orchard areas to supplement their diets, while Nassaw-Weyapee community 
members practiced a more wide-ranging approach to fruit collection. 


Table 14-2. Standardized Counts and Proportions of Crops, Wild Edible Seeds, 
Nutmeats, and Fleshy Fruits“ from Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town 


Nassaw-Weyapee Charraw Town 
(n = 119) (n = 42) 

Common Name Taxonomic Name Count b % Count b % 
Maize kernel Zea mays 355 22.5 2.798 38.3 
Bean Phaseolus vulgaris < .001 <1 0 

Cowpea Vigna unguiculata 013 8 020 3 
Cowpea / bean Phaseoleae 135 8.6 346 4,7 
Squash ° Curcurbita sp. .029 1.9 047 6 
Iva/ sunflower Iva sp. / Helianthus armus 002 1 0 0 
Amaranth Amaranthus sp. 005 3 0 0 
Weedy legume Fabaceae .010 6 092 13 
Acorn nutmeat Quercus sp. 015 9 0 0 
Black gum Nyssa sp. 0 0 .009 1 
Persimmon Diospyros virginiana 012 8 .016 2 
Cherry / plum Prunus sp. .060 3.8 .006 1 
Apple Malus sp. .002 2 0 0 
Sumac Rhus sp. .079 5.0 0 0 
Watermelon Citrullus lanatus 0 0 .003 | 
Maypop Passiflora incarnata .300 19.0 2.488 34.1 
Grape Vitis sp. 0.50 3.2 .989 13.5 
Bramble Rubus sp. 322 20.4 A41 6 
Strawberry Fragaria sp. .189 12.0 045 .6 
Total 1.576 100 7.300 100 


* Peach is not included due to the relatively large size and consequently high fragmentation rate 
of peach endocarp. 

> Average of sample counts standardized by the total carbonized plant weight (g) present in each 
sample. Includes counts of seeds and seed fragments. 

“Includes rind fragments, which are rarely preserved, in addition to seed fragments. 


The Catawba macrobotanical data indicate that women and children 
from these communities were farming and foraging for the same staple 
foods and processed maize and nuts in similar proportions. When seeking 
foods to supplement this diet, they focused on resources likely to be 
growing within or at the edges of fields and habitation areas. The fleshy 
fruits they collected not only lacked the processing requirements of nuts but 
also were available at different times of the year in settings that did not 
require them to travel far from home. Standardized counts of seeds suggest 
that the Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town inhabitants preferred different 
fruits. While concerns for safety and stressful environmental conditions 
may have led Catawba communities to adopt risk-averse strategies, such as 
collecting fruits, variation in the specific species they gathered are not 
explained by these conditions. Since activities associated with the 
production, preparation, and presentation of food tend to be among the most 
resilient aspects of ethnic identity (Holtzman 2006:366; Lightfoot et al. 
1998), it is possible the observed variation in species preference may be 
related to the persistence of preexisting differences in culinary practices 
despite an ongoing process of ethnogenesis fostered by community 
coalescence. 

The term coalescence, as used here, refers to a process of organization 
spurred by regional depopulation in which remnant or refugee groups 
gather together to establish larger polities (Kowalewski 2006). For Eastern 
Woodland groups, including the Catawba, demographic decline was 
produced by conditions accompanying the Indian slave trade, particularly 
the spread of disease. Given the need to secure cooperation among 
previously separate groups, coalescent polities often promote ceremonies 
and ideologies that emphasize community integration. Conditions created 
by coalescence foster ethnogenesis, or the creation of new, inclusive 
identities (Sturtevant 1971; Voss 2008). Differences in Nassaw-Weyapee 
and Charraw Town foodways suggest this process may have been one of 
addition rather than replacement. The creation of a pan-Catawba identity 
may not have resulted in the abandonment of individual community 
identities, particularly if groups operated independently of each other. To 
further examine the possible persistence of identities within the mid- 
eighteenth-century Catawba Nation, I next examine materials that may have 
been used as explicit markers of difference as well as those that suggest the 
existence of multiple communities of practice (Crown 2001). 


Bodily adornment is one of the primary ways people explicitly 
communicate affiliations and construct identities. Glass beads and other 
items likely worn or carried as personal effects by Nassaw-Weyapee and 
Charraw Town community members may provide evidence of the 
maintenance of different group identities. The word maintenance is used 
here to indicate that identities of any sort are not static entities but are 
emergent from personal intent and habit in dialog with external definitions 
and expectations and, for this reason, require maintenance if they are to be 
perceived as enduring through time (Diaz-Andreu et al. 2005). The 
durability of material objects makes them particularly useful for such 
identity work, and items worn on the body provide an immediate visual 
association between the adornment and the adorned. The most common 
artifacts of adornment in mid-eighteenth-century Catawba assemblages are 
glass beads. The bead assemblages from Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw 
Town are primarily composed of small and medium glass beads. The 
overwhelming majority of these are white, such that there are two white 
beads for every black bead at both sites. This suggests the composition of 
black designs on fields of white beads (Duffield and Davis 2011). Linear 
arrangements of black and white beads were found in a pit at Nassaw- 
Weyapee, suggesting that they were also strung as necklaces or simply 
stored in this fashion. 

The distribution of black and white beads at Nassaw-Weyapee and 
Charraw Town is very similar, but the colored glass bead distributions 
suggest potential difference in color preferences between these communities 
(Figure 14-4). While dark blue and rose wine beads make up the bulk of the 
assemblage at each site, blue beads of various hues are more common at 
Nassaw-Weyapee, and red beads of various hues are more common at 
Charraw Town. Since the Nassaw-Weyapee assemblage is almost twice the 
size of the Charraw Town assemblage, a chi-square goodness of fit test was 
conducted to determine whether the Charraw distribution is likely to derive 
from the same population as the Nassaw-Weyapee assemblage (Table 14-3). 
The resulting statistic indicates the probability of such a situation 1s less 
than one in a thousand, making it reasonable to propose that these 
differences are due to something other than chance. This difference in color 
preference has no referent in the archival record but may be a case of group 
boundary maintenance, given the contemporaneity and spatial proximity of 
the two communities. The Charraw had functioned as an autonomous 


coalescent polity prior to joining the Catawba, so some members may have 
worked to foster a distinct historical consciousness through oral tradition 
and other practices, such as the manipulation of color symbolism. 
Maintaining such group distinctions through “material practices of 
inclusion and exclusion” (Stahl 2008:39) may itself have been a legacy of 
the Indian slave trade, since in slaving economies community distinctions 
are grounds for identifying enslavable people. As a preference for red beads 
is also apparent in an assemblage from a late eighteenth-century Catawba 
community with possible Charraw affiliation, this practice may have had 
intergenerational significance (Cranford and Fitts 2012). 
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Figure 14-4. Proportion of smail glass beads from Nassaw-Weyapee and 
Charraw Town by Kidd and Kidd (1983 [1970]) color designation. 


European and locally manufactured fasteners and jewelry were not 
common at these sites. Given these small sample sizes, it can only be 
observed that European imports and items of likely native manufacture 
occur in a roughly one to one ratio at Nassaw-Weyapee, while at Charraw 
Town locally manufactured items outnumber European imports by about 
two to one. In addition, brass processing debris at Charraw Town 
constitutes 33 percent of the total metal assemblage and only 7 percent of 


the Nassaw-Weyapee metal assemblage. Whether practiced as an economic 
pursuit or to supply their own needs, this difference again points to the 
maintenance of distinct communities of practice. 


Table 14-3. Chi-Square Goodness of Fit Test for Charraw Town Bead As- 
semblage Using Nassaw-Weyapee Bead Color Distribution 


Nassaw ( Observed — 

Relative | Charraw Charraw Observed Expected) | 
Bead Color* Frequency? Observed Expected® — Expected Expected 
Greenish blue 0323 23 35 —-12 4.11 
Light blue 0416 40 45 = 5 56 
Dark blue A17 392 451 —59 7.72 
Rose wine 4112 488 =-t os 4,35 
Rose brown 0104 22 ll 11 ll 
Redwood .0875 116 95 21 4.64 
Total 1 1,081 1,081 0 32.38 


Note: At 5 degrees of freedom, the calculated chi-square statistic of 32.38 has a probability of <.001. 
* Bead colors based on descriptions by Kidd and Kidd (1983 [1970)]). 

> Relative frequency of Nassaw bead colors is calculated from an assemblage of 1,921 beads. 
“Number of beads of each color expected based on Nassaw relative frequencies for a sample size 
of 1,081. 


Pottery manufacture is another productive activity that can be examined 
to investigate community dynamics. Given the often conservative character 
of ceramic production in preindustrial societies, the analysis of pottery 
production techniques can be a means of identifying population movement. 
Such studies require a diachronic multisite approach so that genealogies of 
practice can be traced across time and space (Crown 2001; Stahl 2008:39). 
This method of research has been used to identify captives and refugees 
both ethnographically and archaeologically. The presence of a group of 
Mande potters in southern Mali with very different pottery production 
techniques from the majority of Mande craftswomen, for example, led 
Frank (1993) to identify them as descendants of women brought into the 
region during the internal slave trade. Similarly, the presence of Pueblo- 
style ware made with local Plains clays at sites inhabited during the late 
fifteenth through seventeenth centuries has been interpreted as evidence of 
“captive wives” living in Plains communities (Habicht-Mauche 2008). 


Other researchers have combined ethnohistoric and ceramic information to 
identify refugee groups, such as the Natchez moving to join the Chickasaws 
in northern Mississippi during the 1730s (Lieb 2008) and the establishment 
of coalescent Cherokee communities in Tennessee during the Indian slave 
trade (Marcoux 2010). In the present case, it is known from historic 
documents that the Charraw arrived in the Catawba valley as guests rather 
than as captives. Pottery has the potential to provide information about the 
nature of interaction between these Charraw refugees and the local Nassaw- 
Weyapee “host” community. 

Prior to test excavations at Nassaw-Weyapee in 2007, it was believed 
that mid-eighteenth-century Catawba sites would contain evidence of 
Catawba trade-ware production. This invariably burnished and thin-walled 
trade ware was made in American Indian and European forms (Riggs 
2010:36—-37). The production of trade ware was important to the Catawba 
economy in the late eighteenth century, when a portion of the nation 
became itinerant potters, and remains a significant element of Catawba 
identity today (Blumer 2004; Plane 2011). However, excavations revealed 
that potters at Nassaw-Weyapee were producing not trade ware but rather 
vessels that clearly referenced late prehistoric styles related to the 
Mississippian-influenced Cowans Ford series of the southern Piedmont 
(Moore 2002; Wilson 1985). This suggests continuity of practice between 
the mid-eighteenth-century Nassaw-Weyapee potters and those living in the 
lower Catawba valley during the seventeenth century (Riggs 2010:35). 
Analysis of the pottery collected at Charraw Town in 2011 has resulted in 
the identification of a small number of check stamped sherds from vessels 
made by potters trained in the Old Town ceramic tradition, which was 
dominant in the late seventeenth-century component of Upper Saratown 
(Eastman 1999; Wilson 1983). While these check-stamped sherds indicate 
some continuity of practice between Dan River Sara potters and their 
Charraw descendants, they are minority wares, occurring in less than one 
percent of the assemblage. Net-impressed wares, which are also common in 
Old Town assemblages, were not identified in the Charraw Town 
assemblage. This limited evidence of persisting seventeenth-century pottery 
production techniques at Charraw Town may be due to the incorporation of 
exogenous potters into the community during the Sara diaspora and their 
confederation with other groups prior to joining the Catawba. 


Comparison of the relative proportions of major ceramic surface 
treatments identified in the Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town pottery 
assemblages (Figure 14-5) suggests that potters’ instructional histories may 
only partly explain characteristics of mid-eighteenth-century Catawba 
ceramic production. Sherds included in this comparison are all greater than 
3 cm in size to minimize the effect of certain types of surface treatment 
being more readily identified on small sherds. The greatest difference 
between the two assemblages is clearly the presence of more complicated 
stamping at Nassaw-Weyapee, where these sherds make up 18 percent of 
the assemblage. At Charraw Town, complicated stamped sherds account for 
only 2 percent of the assemblage. This difference is likely due to the fact 
that most Nassaw-Weyapee potters were trained in the Late Mississippian 
Lamar tradition (Riggs 2010:35). What cannot be explained by earlier 
ceramic practices is the presence of fine-cord marked vessels at both sites. 
These sherds account for 14 percent of the Nassaw-Weyapee assemblage 
and 23 percent of the Charraw Town assemblage. Unlike complicated 
stamping, fine-cord marking does not have an immediate antecedent in 
Carolina Piedmont ceramic production practices. Using fine-cord wrapped 
paddles to make vessels may have increased in popularity as more and more 
potters from other ceramic traditions were incorporated into these refugee 
communities during the Indian slave trade. Afterward, this practice may 
have been perpetuated as a generic “pan-Indian” way of decorating jars. A 
similar argument has been made concerning the spread of Chattahoochee 
Brushed pottery at sites that date to the development of the Creek 
Confederacy (Smith 1984: 197-198). 
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Figure 14-5. Proportion of sherds >3 cm attributed to each of the four ma- 
jor ceramic surface treatment categories identified at Nassaw-Weyapee and 
Charraw Town. Minority surface treatments counted in “other” category 
include cob marking, check stamping, fabric marking, rough smoothing, and 
stamping with tools of unidentifiable composition. 


Conclusion 


Memory gives purpose to human lives in an ever-changing present. It is 
not a thing chosen but a thing inherited, produced by forces beyond our 
control. Yet our identities are bound up in the capacity to remember. 
Analysis of the effects of the Indian slave trade on Catawba history has 
shown that this traumatic period affected both the explicit historical 
consciousness of Catawba community members in the 1750s and the 
implicit practical memories they experienced through activities such as 
telling stories of ye’ ha su’ri. Studies of the lasting effects of slavery in 
Africa identify responses to threats of capture, such as an emphasis on 
protective behavior, that are also evident in Catawba history. Catawba 
warriors, for example, did not disarm after the Indian slave trade. Instead, 
they actively pursued a militaristic strategy in which they served as 
mercenaries despite colonial policies designed to limit their power through 
the medium of ammunition. Catawba women and children collected fruits at 


the edges of fields and settlements. These foods not only required less 
processing than woodland food resources, such as nuts, but also could be 
obtained in areas with good visibility and protection nearby. 

Slave trading also creates mistrust between communities (Kusimba 
2006:225—226), and it is this mistrust that communities of the Catawba 
Nation had to overcome in order to pursue an organized militaristic strategy 
and live as neighbors in the lower Catawba valley. The Charraw were 
reluctant to join the Catawba but ultimately established a residence among 
the Nation Ford settlements. Analysis of archaeological materials from 
Nassaw-Weyapee and Charraw Town indicates that these communities 
maintained distinctive modes of practice with regard to foraging activities, 
adornment, and ceramic production. This suggests that the creation of a 
pan-Catawba identity did not replace existing identities but rather entailed 
the addition of a new allegiance. 

Scholars of American Indian polities in the colonial Southeast have long 
recognized the transformative effects of the deerskin trade on native 
communities, but only recently have they begun to consider the impact of 
the Indian slave trade. As research in African contexts demonstrates, it 1s 
unreasonable to suppose that the conclusion of the slave trade ended its 
significance for those who avoided enslavement. A comparative diachronic 
approach to the archaeology of slavery can provide constructive insights for 
the investigation of ways in which slaving continued to haunt the historical 
consciousness and practical memory of those who remained in shattered 
landscapes to build new communities in its wake. 
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Abstract: This chapter explores the social identities of slaves through ancient material culture 
in order to articulate the relationship between ancient and modern slavery. This case study 
centers on columbarium tombs, collective burial monuments in the city of Rome used during 
the early imperial period (first century C.E.). Columbaria feature numerous funerary 
inscriptions, many of which unmistakably identify the deceased as having been a slave or 
freed slave. The transparency of this information is deceptive since these texts were subject 
to choice and social convention. However, the choice in wording reveals the voices of slaves 
and offers glimpses of their social identities. What emerges is that slaves and freedmen used 
collective burial to reinforce social communities, whereas their descendants tended to 
assimilate more seamlessly into mainstream society. The evidence illustrates some of the 
idiosyncrasies of ancient Mediterranean slavery, which leads me to caution against a literal 
transposition of concepts between studies of ancient and modern slavery. At the same time, 
there are fundamental similarities that expose rather timeless qualities of slavery. At the most 
basic level, this case study demonstrates the potential of material culture to overcome the 
relative silence surrounding slaves and manumitted slaves. 


It has recently been observed that “the archaeology of Roman slavery is 
clearly in the doldrums,” in part because it tends to limit itself to 
demonstrate the presence of slaves and disregard the question of their 
experiences. The pervasive conviction that slaves are “archaeologically 
invisible” has discouraged Classical archaeologists from more deliberately 
developing an appropriate methodology (Webster 2005:162, 163, 165). If 
this is the state of the field, it may seem that the kind of cross-fertilization 
that this volume seeks to establish can only become a one-way street in 
which Old World archaeologists can learn from the methodological toolkit 
developed in the New World but offer little in return. I hope to show that 


this is not necessarily the case by highlighting the close connection between 
material culture and textual sources that tends to characterize Classical 
archaeology. This connection can be a disadvantage: If texts are prioritized 
over material culture, the result may be limited to confirming the one 
through the other. It can, however, also be an opportunity: The rich and 
unique epigraphic culture of the Roman Empire that is at the heart of my 
discussion allows us to push beyond simply determining the presence of 
slaves and freed slaves and to explore their social identities. On the one 
hand, these material remains reveal timeless consequences of enslavement 
that also apply in other historical contexts, but at the same time, some of 
their characteristics reflect idiosyncrasies of slavery in the Roman world. 
The trends in recent scholarship on slaves in the ancient Mediterranean 
are to highlight analogies between slavery in Classical and later times or to 
explore the theoretical framework of research on New World slavery for 
inspiration. A case in point is Monika Trimper’s recent study of Greco- 
Roman slave markets that begins with a survey of slave markets across 
space and time, which fulfills the methodological goal of answering “the 
question of whether purpose-built slave markets existed” (Trimper 2009:2). 
Ian Morris takes similar inspiration from archaeological studies of New 
World slave burials and compares the gradual cultural assimilation they 
seem to exhibit with the “low archaeological distinctiveness” of ancient 
Greek burials of probable slaves (Morris 2011:187—188; similar approaches 
are taken by Bell and Ramsby 2012:1; Urbainczyk 2008:1-9; 
Wickramasinghe 2005:94—96). Jane Webster has developed perhaps the 
most sustained application of the framework used to study slavery in the 
New World to the ancient evidence. Taking inspiration from “Africanisms” 
in the American archaeological record, Webster proposes identifying 
roundhouses in contexts of Roman large-scale farms as “slave-built 
plantation houses” that retained the form of preconquest vernacular 
architecture (Webster 2005:174). Juxtaposing the evidence for and 
methodologies used to study ancient and early modern slavery, Webster 
calls for a more active search for the material signatures of Roman slaves 
and suggests that slaves in Roman Britain may have formed an “internal 
diaspora” in which enslaved natives sometimes remained in their homeland 
but became subjected to an external dominant culture (2011:54—57). 
Webster’s work reveals the need to include the ancient world in the 
cross-fertilization between subfields in the archaeology of slavery. As with 


every bold exploration of new theoretical ground, this proposal is not 
without problems, however. The most obvious one is the ever-looming 
problem of identifying slaves through “material correlates” (Morris 
2011:179). Webster argues convincingly against the idea that slaves are 
“archaeologically invisible” (2005:63), but searching for elusive evidence 
for slaves runs the risk of circular reasoning (Morris 2011:177, 189). For 
example, the methodology Webster proposes to “quite confidently” attribute 
material culture to slaves based on the presence of “servile” first names 
(2005:60) pushes the boundary of overconfidence in the demographic 
reliability of epigraphic data. While names like Felix, Prima, or Onesimus 
were common in certain locations (e.g., Solin 1996), their popularity does 
not necessarily make them reliable indicators of servility since these names 
may easily have been passed down in manumitted families to freeborn 
generations. Studies of slave names in the New World (Burnard 2001; Cody 
1987; Handler and Jacoby 1996; Inscoe 1983) attest to that phenomenon 
and also suggest that distinctive slave names (e.g., African or Classical 
ones) are not typically in the majority. 

Another cautionary point I would add about cross-fertilization that 
depends on and aims at universalist qualities is to guard against a too literal 
translation of concepts. The concept of “internal diaspora” borrowed from 
studies of the Pacific world may work when discussing Roman Britain and 
perhaps other fringe areas of the Roman Empire where imperial pressure 
constituted an external force. The Mediterranean basin, however, had long 
been exposed to a normative material culture in Greek and Roman states, 
which makes it difficult to distinguish between cultural adaptation by free 
and unfree agents. For example, that the burial customs of (probable) slaves 
in the Lavreotiki look so similar to local burial customs may simply result 
from the “partial hellenisation of material culture all around the 
Mediterranean” (Morris 2011:188). In the end, I applaud and echo the plea 
for a more sustained theoretical approach to the material culture of slavery 
in the ancient world but add the cautionary reminder to take care not to 
overstate analogies and not to underrate the deficiencies of the available 
evidence. 

This chapter presents a case study that draws on uniquely ancient 
Mediterranean material in order to explore the social identities and 
experiences of slaves. The central body of evidence is furnished by 
columbarium tombs, collective burial monuments in the city of Rome used 


during the time of the early Roman Empire (first century cC.E.). The 
significance of this material has been overlooked so far (Borbonus 2014). 
Columbarium tombs have produced an unusually high number of funerary 
inscriptions that provide more abundant legal status information than any 
other context. Even though they offer the relative luxury of securely 
identifying slaves and freed slaves, evaluating this evidence is still fraught 
with difficulty, especially when it comes to quantitative analysis. The 
architecture of columbaria and their collective nature, on the other hand, 
offer a brief but unique insight into the lives of their occupants. What 
emerges, perhaps predictably, is that there are both similarities and 
differences between Roman slaves and freedmen and slaves and freedmen 
from other historical contexts. In a more general sense, a loss of identity 
and the ensuing social strategy to reestablish a meaningful identity appear 
to be rather timeless characteristics of slavery. In a more specific sense, the 
diminished correlation between ethnicity and slavery and the participation 
of both slave owners and many slaves in the same cultural conglomerate of 
the Mediterranean seem like idiosyncrasies of slavery in the Roman 
Empire. 

Two areas of research about slavery in the New World are suited to draw 
comparative links with the material presented here—namely, the material 
culture of slave burial and the naming practices for slaves. Archaeological 
discussions of slave burial in the New World tend to revolve around the 
retention of West African cultural traits and what this retention indicates 
about the identity of slaves. Mortuary practices—such as night burials, the 
burial of food with the deceased (Genovese 1972:197—198), and house 
burials of children (Jamieson 1995:46—51)—may reflect the simple 
observance of traditional activities or the outright resistance against the 
imposition of external cultural norms (Shia 2011:23). Whatever is true, 
these “Africanisms” gradually disappeared over time, whereas Euro- 
American traditions—such as burial orientation with the head toward the 
West or the use of coffins—proliferated, with the result that African 
American burials often became “indistinguishable from the burials of any 
other ethnic group in America” (Jamieson 1995:54; see also Handler and 
Lange 1978:171—215). The overall pattern of retention followed by 
disappearance probably reflects the general dynamic of gradual 
assimilation, but the details of this process and its reconstruction are subject 
to considerable debate (for representative examples of this debate, see 


Emerson 1999; Ferguson 1992; Mouer et al. 1999; Posnansky 1999). Aside 
from the precise reasons for retention and assimilation, what remains is the 
importance of burial ceremonies for slaves who could feel “like a human 
community” (Genovese 1972:195). Even if the nature and extent to which 
the bereaved could mourn depended on the benevolence or fears of slave 
owners, burial was a social event that expressed the ties within and 
collective hopes of a community. The correlation between funerals and 
slave resistance, or suspicion thereof, suggests that mortuary customs 
directly related to the social consciousness of enslaved African Americans, 
and confirms that they were “active historical agents in opposition to the 
dominant culture” (Burrell and Andrien 1997). 

Slave naming, the other area that is of theoretical significance for the 
topic of this chapter, underwent a development that resembles that of burial 
practices but reflects a slightly different reality because of the influence of 
slave owners on naming. Originally, slave names in the Americas were 
quite different from those of the slave-owning planter population: They 
featured Classical names, English place names, and African names; African 
naming practices (such as day names); and naming after kinship on both 
paternal and maternal lines. Over time, African names, Classical names, 
and place names declined in use, whereas biblical names and common 
English names increased in concert with the Christianization process among 
slaves, and kinship naming shifted more exclusively to the paternal line. 
The biggest change came with the end of slavery, when most ex-slaves took 
familiar and common Anglo-American first and last names. Opinions once 
again diverge when it comes to explaining this pattern, especially in regard 
to where the agency to slave naming lies. If slaves were relatively free to 
choose their names, the dynamic behind the chronological pattern would be 
an acculturation similar to that observed with burials (Cody 1987; Handler 
and Jacoby 1996:724—726). If names were assigned by slave owners, 
however, distinctive slave names would represent a conscious attempt to 
isolate slaves onomastically (Burnard 2001). The reality probably lies 
between these two extremes (Genovese 1972:446; Inscoe 1983). Overall, 
the changes in naming practice reveal the changing relationship between the 
slave community and the slave-owning planter population. The converging 
name pool reflects the gradual (if incomplete) disappearance of categorical 
divisions between both populations, whereas the greater emphasis on 


families, and especially on the male line, reflects the increasing importance 
of emphasizing agnatic ancestry at the cost of a wider collective identity. 


Evidence and Interpretation 


The following case study considers the funerary culture of slaves and 
freedmen in the city of Rome; my specific focus is on the tombstones that 
were recovered from columbarium tombs (Figure 15-1). These subterranean 
chambers accommodated numerous cremation burials in terracotta urns that 
were built into the wall in pairs and accessed through arched niches. 
Because they resemble the somewhat smaller nesting niches for domestic 
pigeons, they were called columbaria, or dovecotes.! Columbarium tombs 
appeared in Rome during the reign of the first emperor, Augustus (27 
B.CE.—-14 C.E.). Their distinctive architectural blueprint was only in use for a 
short time, however, and already a generation or two after their appearance 
they were gradually replaced by aboveground tombs. The chronological 
coincidence with the transition from republic to empire, one of the most 
important watersheds of Roman history, suggests that these tombs are 
products of distinctive historical conditions. Their peculiar physical 
properties reverse those of all other Roman tombs, which suggests that the 
social position and identity of their occupants was atypical. The tombstones 
that identified individual burials within the tomb chamber confirm that 
implication: They reveal a majority of slaves and freed slaves who 
sometimes formed tight-knit communities. Exploring social identities 
through these tombstones may seem “less archaeological” than focusing 
solely on artifacts without writing (e.g., Morris 2011:176). I would argue, 
however, that inscriptions have both textual and physical dimensions and 
occupy an intermediary position between conventional historical texts and 
purely material artifacts. They do not provide as much specific detail as the 
textual sources do, but they have the definite advantage of sidestepping the 
filter of aristocratic writing that characterizes ancient texts. 

The paternalistic notions about slaves and freedmen that permeate 
ancient sources also characterize the standard interpretation of columbarium 
tombs in the archaeological literature. A common thread in_ this 
interpretation is the emphasis on aristocratic agency and on nonelite inertia. 
The potency of the Roman elite has been a central interest of antiquarians 


and scholars since the earliest excavations of columbaria. Publications of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries treat their tombstones as little more 
than supplements to conventional narratives about Rome’s leading families 
(e.g., Bianchini 1727; Brizio 1876; Campana 1840; Gori 1727). In light of 
such origins, it does not surprise that the more recent discourse continues to 
assert that powerful aristocrats built columbarium tombs to provide for their 
slaves and freedmen and to satisfy their ostentation (Hasegawa 2005:7, 29; 
Purcell 1987:38—40). Whenever the actual occupants of columbarium tombs 
are considered, the focus tends to be on the imperfection of their social 
position and their tombs. For example, the architectural design of 
columbarium tombs is typically described in terms of its limitations: the 
large number, small size, and reiteration of visually uniform burial niches 
seem to imply that the sole aim of columbaritum tombs was to store human 
remains (Caldelli and Ricci 1999:66; Hasegawa 2005:4; Hopkins 
1983:211-217; Parri 1998:54). This reading assumes that columbarium 
occupants would have rather chosen a different kind of burial but instead 
passively relied on elite benefaction. The tombstones that identify 
individual burials have also been interpreted in terms of what they fail to 
do: Most of them do not specify the legal status of the deceased. The 
popular interpretation that slaves and freedmen tried to conceal their 
inferiority by withholding their lower status (Duff 1928:5—8, 56-57; Frank 
1916; Hasegawa 2005:79—80; Taylor 1961) assumes that they accepted and 
endorsed the social stigma associated with their status group. The 
predetermined and circular nature of this argument is revealed by the fact 
that it can be turned upside down with much the same result. For example, 
Dexheimer expresses surprise when freedmen “unashamedly specify their 
status” (2000:81). 


Figure 15-1. Burial niches and tombstones in the Columbarium 1 of the Vigna 
Codini, Via Appia, Rome. (Photograph by Dorian Borbonus.) 


These observations may actually have some plausibility, but altogether 
the sole focus on the shortcomings of slaves and freedmen and the material 
culture that is associated with them produces a rather one-sided 
interpretation. Its tendency to idealize elite agency and exaggerate nonelite 
incapacity is not entirely a product of modern scholarship but results from 
the perhaps unsuspecting adoption of the perspective that ancient texts 
provide. The most famous example may be Petronius’s hyperbolic inflation 
of the fictional wealthy freedman Trimalchio, who breaches numerous rules 
of etiquette and thereby reinforces the stereotype of the successful but 
uncultivated newcomer. Distrust of successful freedmen was a popular 
theme in Roman literature and was usually directed at spectacularly 
successful figures, like freedmen in the imperial administration, whose 
motives and maneuvers occupy many ancient commentaries, such as 
Tacitus’s Annals. Given the positivistic reliance of nineteenth-century 
historical research on the canonical texts, it is perhaps not too surprising 
that notions of “servile” dishonesty and ignorance found their way into the 
historical discourse and led interpretations of the material remains 
concerning slaves and freed slaves in predictable directions.2 In this 
context, columbarium tombs and their tombstones acquire a whole new 
significance; they allow for a correction of this trend because they add a 
distinctly nonelite perspective and allow for an exploration of the 
“subjective, embodied experience of enslavement” in Rome during the 
Augustan period (Marshall, introduction to this volume:2). 


Inscriptions and Identities 


The vocabulary of Roman tombstones (Figure 15-2) allowed the 
relatively full description of someone’s life and achievements. Initial hints 
are encapsulated in the elements of Roman names, consisting of praenomen 
(first name), nomen (family name), and cognomen (surname).* The nomen 
could signify affiliation with one of the powerful aristocratic clans of Rome 
or the lack of such an affiliation. Another element of Roman names is 
filiation that articulates a family line by providing the name of the father. 
Slaves and freedmen could not name a father because legally they did not 
have one; instead, their names specify pseudofiliation that provides the 


name of their owner or former owner. Aside from the name formula, 
Roman tombstones often specify additional personal information, such as 
age at death, length of marriage, profession, military rank, public position, 
or the name and relationship of the commemorator who set up the 
inscription. These data offer both a methodological limitation and an 
opportunity: They cannot be used for accurate demographic reconstructions 
because the information provided in the text was subject to choice and 
social convention. However, the construction of a social persona on a 
tombstone reveals a voice behind the few facts of life that were 
immortalized in stone. 


Figure 15-2. Tombstone of the imperial slave Expectatus, in the Columbarium 
1 of the Vigna Codini, Via Appia, Rome. The inscription reads, “Ichmas made 
[this] for his dearest son Expectatus, homeborn slave of Caesar, who lived 25 


years” (Bormann et al. 1882: no. 4951). (Photograph by Dorian Borbonus.) 


The legal status of individuals as recorded on their tombstones illustrates 
both the limitations and the opportunities that are inherent in the data. Legal 
status was one of the fundamental factors that determined one’s position in 
Roman society, and changes in legal status could be preconditions for social 
mobility. On funerary inscriptions from columbaria (Figure 15-3), freedmen 
constitute the most prominent legal-status group, whereas freeborn 
individuals and slaves are less common. The low count of slaves is partially 
a result of my practice to record only information that is actually on the 
tombstone; there are numerous inscriptions in which “servus” (slave) is 
clearly implied, but they do not contribute to the slave count on this graph. 
Taking this phenomenon into account, it is possible to reconstruct that 


slaves and ex-slaves constituted a minimum of 47 percent of the population 
in columbaria and, hence, probably constituted the majority (Borbonus 
2014:121). The epigraphic evidence thus clearly demonstrates that 
columbaria were primarily used by slaves and freed slaves, which may be 
the most direct correlation of material remains to people who have 
experienced servitude that we can hope to establish (cf. Marshall, 
introduction to this volume). The usefulness of the epigraphic evidence for 
demographic reconstructions is, however, severely limited by the number of 
inscriptions that do not specify legal status at all. Much ink has been spilled 
about the actual status of those who do not specify it, but the lack of 
information ultimately highlights the limitations of epigraphic evidence for 
demographic reconstruction (e.g., Maier 1954:342—344). 

Perhaps the more interesting question 1s, what guided the choice to 
commemorate or omit legal status in the first place? Given the centrality of 
legal status in Roman society, its omission from funerary inscriptions may 
come as a Surprise, leading modern commentators to conclude that most of 
those who failed to specify their status were, in fact, slaves or ex-slaves 
who tried to conceal their “dishonorable” status (Duff 1928:56—57; Frank 
1916:691—693; Hasegawa 2005:79-80). The chronological development of 
the formula on Roman epitaphs undermines this interpretation, however. 
During the late first century B.cCE.—that is, immediately before 
columbarium tombs started to be built—most funerary inscriptions did, in 
fact, mention legal status, whether their subjects were slaves, freedmen, or 
freeborn. These inscriptions were attached to the outside of tombs and 
identified their owners to the general public. When columbaria were 
constructed shortly afterward, during the early first century C.E., inscriptions 
were used predominantly on the inside and, hence, visible to only the 
limited number of people with access to the tomb’s chamber. The absence 
of legal status on inscriptions from tomb interiors is, therefore, likely a 
result of their audience and function. In Rome’s status-conscious society, 
legal status may have been a label that positioned its bearer within the 
macroscopic social fabric with sufficient precision to become a standard 
element of name formulas. However, it largely lost its ability to distinguish 
its bearer in a community of peers of comparable background. Present or 
former servitude may simply not have been the most important 
characteristic to commemorate in an environment in which slaves and 
freedmen constituted the majority. 


Freedperson Freeborn Unspecified 


Figure 15-3. Commemoration of legal status on funerary inscriptions from 
columbarium tombs (N = 3,037). 


Besides the legal-status formula, bare names could, by themselves, 
convey a certain amount of social information. The most common slave 
names are auspicious designations, like Felix or Fortunata; simple counters, 
like Primus or Secunda; or names of Greek gods or kings, like Eros, 
Hermes, Alexander, or Antiochus (Table 15-1). Such popular slave names 
may have carried a suggestion of servility, but they were probably not 
unambiguous signs of servitude (Huttunen 1974:195—196; Saller 2001:109— 
110; Weaver 1972:84—-89). The more important aspect may be the identity 
that was imposed through these names. It is poorly understood who chose 
slave names and which principles guided such a choice, but it is abundantly 
clear that slave naming was arbitrary enough to render slave names useless 
as indicators of ethnicity (Scheidel 2001:14). 


Table 15-1. Popular Slave Names in Imperial Rome 


Rank Name Count 
1 Eros 344 
2 Hermes 338 
3 Onesimus / -e 205 
- Antiochus 191 
5 Alexander 187 
6 Trophimus / -e 161 
7 Apollonius / -ia 156 
8 Dionysius / -ia 146 
9 Helpis 145 

10 Nice 145 


Source: Data from Solin 2001:312. 


What strikes me as significant about the most common slave names is 
that they were almost devoid of concrete meaning. These generic names 
may have been similar to Classical names, like Cato or Caesar, when 
applied to African slaves. They negate the slave’s origins and substitute it 
with a meaningless or at least nondescript identity. Roman slaves held a 
single name but acquired the triple name of citizens upon manumission. 
The praenomen and nomen that needed to be added replicated that of their 
manumitting owner and signaled a freedman’s continued affiliation to the 
household in which he or she had served. In the largest columbarium tombs, 
the nomen of a single clan often dominates the name pool, sometimes to the 
extent that almost everybody had the same one. Such tombs were clearly 
designated for the enslaved and manumitted personnel of aristocratic or 
imperial families. We must imagine the walls of such tombs to be literally 
covered with the same name; in such an environment, the name likely came 
to symbolize membership in a community of similar background. 

Aside from names and legal-status formulas, the biographic information 
on tombstones from columbarium tombs extends to relationships, ages, and 
professions, but only sporadically. One may be inclined to take the shortage 
of information as a deficiency, concluding that columbarium occupants did 
not have anything worthwhile to commemorate and dismiss _ their 
inscriptions as mere “name tags” (Eck 1987:65). However, the functional 


social environments that emerge in the cases in which information does 
exist counter this first impression of social poverty. About every fifth 
inscription from columbaria specifies the relationship between the deceased 
and a commemorator. Most of these are from the nuclear family and the 
remainder pertains to more distant relatives or social contacts beyond the 
biological family. This does not necessarily mean that the nuclear family 
was, in fact, more prevalent than the extended family (see Harrington 1994; 
Hope 2001:66; Mann 1985; Martin 1996; Saller and Shaw 1984), but it 
does suggest that many columbarium occupants had intact families. Age at 
death is recorded in 12 percent of all inscriptions (Figure 15-4). The 
resulting age curve shows a lot of children and young adults, which 
corresponds well with the age structure of preindustrial societies. Given the 
choice in recording this information, it cannot be taken to be 
demographically accurate, however. The very fact that young ages were 
commemorated so often evokes a caring environment in which premature 
death was perceived as such and caused an especially heartfelt response 
(see Nielsen 1997:198—202). About every sixth inscription records a 
profession, ranging from service jobs, like attendants (pedisequus) and 
valets (cubicularius), to administrative and skilled posts, like property 
manager (insularius) and physician (medicus). In general terms, these 
records reflect a certain professional pride. Many of them stem from 
inscriptions for slaves, which reflects the centrality of work in their lives 
and, consequently, for their commemoration (Huttunen 1974:139-140; 
Joshel 1992:28—32, 49-56; van Niyf 1997:42). 

There is a chronological development in the commemoration of these 
biographic details, which tended to become more personal over time. 
Inscriptions from the middle to later first century C.E., about 50—75 years 
after columbaria first appeared, tend to commemorate the social 
environment of the deceased by recording their relationships to others more 
often than inscriptions from earlier periods did. At the same time, they 
increasingly describe the deceased with epithets, affectionate but generic 
terms like “well-deserving” (benemerens), or superlatives like “dearest” 
(carissimus/a) or “sweetest” (dulcissimus/a). This development is neither as 
clear-cut nor as dramatic as the afore-mentioned reversal in legal status 
commemoration. Its existence is, however, substantiated by a 
contemporaneous transformation of funerary architecture that replaces the 
homogeneous architecture of columbaria with a more hierarchical design 


that visually elevates some tomb occupants above others. From the mid-first 
century C.E. onward, columbarium architecture started to be individualized 
by the tomb occupants and their families, similar to the way in which 
inhabitants altered standardized slave housing to meet their particular needs 
(Singleton, this volume). Eventually, the architectural blueprint of newly 
constructed tombs switched from subterranean homogeneous tombs to 
aboveground tombs with hierarchical design (Caldelli and Ricci 1999; von 
Hesberg 1992:19-54;  Wallace-Hadrill 2008a). Both concurrent 
developments point to a changing perception of individuals and their 
relationships to groups. Hierarchical tomb architecture suggests that tomb 
communities declined in importance, whereas individuality was celebrated. 
The language of inscriptions that increasingly used relationships and 
epithets similarly highlights individuals by replacing the earlier homogeny 
with more personal language. The commemoration of deceased slaves and 
freedmen with funerary inscriptions may allow only a cursory view of their 
identities. What emerges clearly, however, is that they underwent changes 
as a community that manifest themselves in the evolving design of their 
collective tombs and the vocabulary used on their tombstones. 
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Figure 15-4. Distribution of age records from columbarium inscriptions by 


gender and age group (N = 322). 


The changing vocabulary of columbarium inscriptions suggests two 
consecutive social strategies that were used by the slaves and freedmen who 
were buried in them. When columbaria were initially built at the beginning 
of the first century C.E., the language used in their inscriptions was brief and 
homogeneous, consisting mainly of names with the occasional indication of 
legal status, age, social relationship, and profession. These are 
characteristics that most occupants of the tomb tended to share, like 
manumitted status, common family name, or professional position in the 
same household. Inscriptions did not distinguish individuals from their 
peers but instead delineated a common identity. In this environment, 
inscriptions did not commemorate individual achievement but rather 
affiliation with a burial community. This atmosphere of collective 
belonging did not last, however; it started to disappear a generation or two 
after columbaria were first built. Mirroring this development, the language 
of funerary inscriptions became more detailed, and the overall length of the 
texts increased. The focus was on individuals, who were commemorated in 
more detail and increasingly praised in superlative terms. The changes in 
language are subtle but accompanied equivalent developments in funerary 
art and architecture. The initial homogeneous design that assigned equal 
burial niches to all occupants was replaced with a hierarchical layout that 
visually emphasized a few spots through location, size, and decoration. 
These changes in material culture reveal a changing social strategy of slaves 
and freed slaves in Rome: The collective identity of tight-knit burial 
communities with strong horizontal ties gradually disappeared when 
differences started to outweigh common background and introduced 
hierarchies within the group. 


Slaves and Freed Slaves as Marginalized Social Groups 


The evolving funerary culture of slaves and freedmen in Rome mirrors 
the changing historical conditions that governed their lives and social 
experience. The Augustan period, during which columbaria started to be 
built, brought about a cultural (Wallace-Hadrill 2008b) and urban 
(Haselberger 2007) transformation of Roman society that produced a 
contradictory situation for slaves and especially freedmen. To consolidate 
their position and maintain the operation of the imperial capital, the 


emerging imperial elite required sizable service and administrative staffs 
that needed to be manned with skilled slaves, similar to the analogous 
demand for and value of skilled labor in African state-level societies 
(Robertshaw and Duncan 2008:71—72; Stahl 2008:40). Not only did this 
demand attract talent and ambition from Rome’s entire Mediterranean 
empire but it also enlarged a privileged subgroup of Rome’s coerced 
workforce. Urban slaves who possessed skills and talent had always been in 
a more favorable position to establish personal relationships with their 
owners and to receive better treatment and more opportunities than the vast 
majority of rural slaves, a situation mirrored perhaps in the divide between 
requests for manumission made by urban and rural slaves in nineteenth- 
century Zanzibar (Croucher, this volume). The new demand for labor and 
talent created a substantial population segment that operated close to the 
center of power (Bendlin 2002:32—-33; Jongman 2003:116—-119). The 
potential opportunities, like early manumission, creation of a family line, or 
cooperation with influential business partners, did not always materialize, 
however, in part because Augustan legislation weakened the position of 
slaves and freedmen. The precise purpose of these laws is somewhat 
controversial (Atkinson 1966:366—368; Bellen 1987:308—-321; Bradley 
1984:86—-87; Eck 2007:107; Yavetz 1988:96—97), but there is little doubt 
that they could present stumbling blocks to social mobility by limiting the 
ability of freedmen to gain full autonomy, attain Roman citizenship, and 
protect their assets. 

My claim is that the contradiction between opportunities and limitation 
(Kleijwegt 2001:185; Leppin 1996:89) raised the status consciousness of 
slaves and freedmen in Rome. The awareness of the talent within this group 
and the continued denial of it from without must have been frustrating for 
all its members. At the same time, the only way to overcome such 
exclusion, or at least to sidestep it, was collective organization and mutual 
support. The appearance of collective burial, complete with sophisticated 
buildings to accommodate it and formal organizations to coordinate it, is 
not surprising at this time. This reconstruction of the Augustan social 
transformation plausibly explains both the appearance of egalitarian tomb 
architecture and the language of tombstones that highlights group 
association over individual distinction. However, no dramatic social 
transformation exists in the mid-first century CE. that would 
straightforwardly explain why this mode of burial fell out of use so soon 


after its initial popularity. The answer to this question may not lie in 
dramatic historical events but rather in the generational turnover in 
manumitted families. The descendants of freedmen may have continued to 
experience discrimination, but the legal restrictions that had put their 
parents in a contradictory position largely disappeared. The new situation 
created a different set of interests that aligned with mainstream society’s 
emphasis on social advance and individual achievement. This is perhaps the 
reason freedmen never crystallized into an outright social order in Roman 
society despite their demographic weight, and it also explains the 
fragmentation of burial communities into smaller, more hierarchical social 
units. 

This reconstruction counters the way freedmen are typically portrayed in 
ancient sources. These sources tend to highlight the social stigma linked 
with present or former servitude and the moral and cultural immaturity that 
belies a servile past or ancestry. Such notions may reveal the underlying 
value system of mainstream society, but they do not produce a constructive 
framework for the historical understanding of mute social groups. The 
material culture that slaves, freedmen, and their descendants produced 
complements and corrects the picture: Even though it is difficult to identify 
and provides a cursory impression at best, it effectively changes the 
perspective and allows us to trace their situation and response over time. 
The social strategies that were used by the slaves and ex-slaves who used 
columbarium tombs resemble those of marginalized groups in other 
historical contexts. The same switch from initial collective unity to 
subsequent reorientation toward mainstream society also characterizes 
modern immigrant communities in societies in which the first generation 
maintains a distinct subculture whereas subsequent generations align their 
interests more completely with those of the host society (Lopez Barja de 
Quiroga 2010:340). A particularly close parallel can be found in practices 
of the landsmanschaftn, or societies of Eastern European Jews, in New York 
City, who maintained collective burial grounds for their members, the use 
of which declined during subsequent generations (Soyer 1997:87—93; 
Weisser 1985:163—173). A parallel can also be drawn to African slaves in 
the United States, whose naming practices reflect a similar switch from 
segregation to assimilation (Burnard 2001; Cody 1987; Handler and Jacoby 
1996; Inscoe 1983). 


Conclusion 


As in other historical contexts, slavery is not easily identifiable in the 
archaeology of Roman society. Among the few secure signs of present or 
past servitude are funerary inscriptions that unmistakably identify their 
subjects as slave or freed slave. The transparency of this evidence is 
deceptive, however, since only a minority of inscriptions includes this 
information. Generating demographic reconstructions on the basis of this 
evidence is, therefore, only possible within limitations. However, the 
language of funerary inscriptions offers an alternative reading: Their texts 
may be cursory and formulaic, but they nonetheless offer clues about the 
social identities and experiences of the slaves and freed slaves they 
commemorate. Their very names are signposts: Slaves bore only a single 
name, which distinguished them from people with citizenship, designated 
by the standard Roman triple name. In addition to marking them as social 
outsiders, the correlation of certain names with unfree status suggests that 
these “slave names” were among the mechanisms that deliberately upheld a 
slave identity. The evidence also suggests that slaves did not necessarily 
succumb to this imposition passively but developed a social strategy that 
highlighted their community. At least in the relatively privileged 
environment of aristocratic households in Rome, the tombstones of slaves 
and freed slaves emphasized this community by omitting information that 
distinguished individuals and by highlighting characteristics that everyone 
had in common, like work (in the case of slaves) or clan name (in the case 
of freedmen). 

This scenario not only reflects the special circumstances of slaves in the 
Roman capital but it also reveals the idiosyncrasies of slavery in the Roman 
Empire. Two fundamental characteristics of modern chattel slavery on 
American plantations are lacking in the Roman example: There was no 
clear-cut correlation between slavery and ethnicity, and there was no one- 
directional diaspora. This is not to deny the targeting of certain ethnic 
groups and the dislocation of slaves, but overall, ancient slave culture did 
not emerge as a distinct phenomenon, perhaps because slaves largely 
originated from and remained in the cultural halo of the Mediterranean. 
There was, thus, no coherent counterculture, like that revealed by African 
religious practices in the New World (see Brown, this volume; Ferguson 
1992:110—-120). The apparent lack of a viable alternative to the Greco- 


Roman value system and its material manifestation may also result from the 
absence of any sustained critique of slavery as an institution, which is one 
of the most difficult aspects to fathom for modern observers. Finally, there 
may be no need to even postulate a distinct culture for those in positions of 
social dependency (Croucher, this volume). In any case, this homogeneous 
cultural environment allowed the descendants of the relatively privileged 
slaves and freed slaves of my case study to assimilate into Roman society 
over the course of a few generations, similar to the relatively quick 
acculturation in the “open” slave systems of East Africa (Croucher, this 
volume; Robertshaw and Duncan 2008:73-—74;). The lack of somatic 
differences between enslaved and free, coupled with the cosmopolitan 
nature of Rome’s population, probably facilitated this seamless transition. It 
may, thus, be a phenomenon that mostly applies to the descendants of 
metropolitan slaves, but even so, the closest modern parallel to this dynamic 
is the experience of immigrants, not that of urban slaves. 

These differences and idiosyncrasies lead me to caution against a literal 
transposition of concepts from New World slavery to the ancient world (and 
vice versa), which may produce problems similar to standard definitions of 
and approaches to slavery that poorly address local situations (Croucher, 
this volume; Gianto, this volume; Norman, this volume). The links that I 
see between subfields in the archaeology of slavery, at least when bridging 
a cultural and temporal diversity that is as vast as that between antiquity and 
modernity, are more general but no less real. Most important, the questions 
and primary goals are similar: namely, to highlight people who have been 
left out of the contemporaneous sources and to reconstruct their cultural 
impacts, social identities, and experiences through material culture 
(Marshall, introduction to this volume). These aspects were all shaped by 
rather timeless consequences of enslavement, such as the asymmetrical 
power dynamic that slaves are subjected to and the loss of identity that 
enslavement generates. The social exclusion of slaves could be (and 
perhaps needed to be) counterbalanced through social strategies, such as 
community building, collective action, and shared identity, which can leave 
traces in the material record. Analyzing material remains presents 
challenges, since they are not easily documented and attributed to slaves. 
However, there are some definite advantages: above all, the possibility to 
visualize long periods of time. Anecdotal written sources cannot match this 
continuity, and the social ideals of a slave-owning culture that tend to 


permeate them can impede our ability to reconstruct slave experiences. The 
greatest potential of material culture then may be its perspective. It may not 
present a “truer” reconstruction than the ones derived from conventional 
historical texts, but it sidesteps and complements the voices of slave- 
owning elites to reveal those of the slaves themselves and thereby 
penetrates the silence that often surrounds them. 

The model of community building and gradual assimilation that I have 
proposed in this chapter may not be as detailed as those possible in other 
cases.‘ In part, this results from the nature of the available evidence from 
antiquity, which is typically much less comprehensive than anywhere in the 
modern world. However, it also illustrates the risk of comparative 
approaches, which I have highlighted in this contribution. If comparative 
archaeology has to bridge vast contextual differences, it has to resort to the 
lowest common denominator and inevitably lose the distinctiveness of 
unique scenarios. More sophisticated reconstructions that capture a higher 
level of complexity, on the other hand, may overemphasize the 
comparability of underlying concepts and processes. This cautionary note is 
not meant to deny the viability and value of comparative archaeology 
however. Indeed, perhaps valuable lessons can be learned not only from 
parallels but also from the differences between various contexts (see also 
Croucher, this volume) that serve to highlight the unique features of 
particular slave systems. 


Notes 


1. The term columbarium is not attested in ancient literature but only occurs on funerary 
inscriptions that make reference to the purchase of a certain number of urns (o//ae) and columbaria 
(Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, vol. 3: 1733-1734, s.v. “columbarius.”). The number of urns is usually 
twice as high as that of columbaria, indicating that columbarium refers to a single niche with two 
urns. Applying this term to the entire tomb is technically a misnomer (a more precise term would be 
columbarium tomb or the like), but this usage has nonetheless become conventional. 


2. Frank (1916) not only adopted ancient prejudices against freedmen but also combined them 
with a preoccupation with “blood” that was typical of the time. An outright racist perspective 
characterizes Duff’s monograph on freedmen, which suggests that they “disguised” their 
“ignominious name” and “posed” as “ingenuous citizens” (1928:56—57). 


3. These name categories do not have direct equivalences in modern naming practice, and the 
English translations are thus problematic. The biggest difference is the nomen, which designates 
affiliation with a gens (clan) or cluster of originally aristocratic families, a feature that is absent from 
modern social structure. I take the translations of the Latin categories from Carroll (2006:129). 


4.1 wish to thank the anonymous reviewers of this manuscript for their instructive comments and 
acknowledge especially the one who pointed out the general nature of my historical reconstruction. 
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Abstract: This chapter examines the archaeology of clove plantations dating to the nineteenth 
century on the islands of Zanzibar. Clove plantations were largely run by Omani Arabs, with 
many thousands of enslaved workers from mainland Africa forming the labor force. These 
plantations present an interesting case study for the comparative archaeology of slavery, one 
in which slaves were increasingly valued for their labor used to produce commodities for 
export to global markets and, yet, were still part of slave systems in which value might also 
derive from their ability to bolster kin and client groups. This chapter also considers the 
manner in which international efforts to commemorate the African slave trade, principally 
via UNESCO’s Slave Route Project, are shifting the memorialization and memory of these 
plantations, and of slavery, on the islands of Zanzibar. I argue that a comparative archaeology 
of slavery may positively influence such heritage projects, facilitating a more complex 
engagement with the history of slavery for descendant communities in the present. 


Introduction 


The archaeology in this chapter focuses on the (brief) period of formal 
Omani colonial rule in the nineteenth century A.D. and continued Omani 
hegemony into the early twentieth century. Under Omani control, the East 
African slave trade—already well established through the more southerly 
port of Kilwa—flourished through the port city of Zanzibar. Additionally, 
Omani colonists and local Swahili residents began to form plantations that 
utilized slave labor. These plantations and the florescence of the East 
African slave trade existed only because of the growth of global capitalism. 


Enslaved Africans were traded to new plantation systems in the Mascarenes 
as well as sold throughout wider areas of the western Indian Ocean, where 
the export market for goods such as pearls (which utilized enslaved divers) 
was also expanding (Allen 2008). For the purpose of a comparative 
archaeology of slavery, the study of nineteenth-century Zanzibar offers an 
unusual case study. Plantations and slaving here were part of the modern 
world, inseparable from wider processes of the global African diaspora, 
which has come to dominate most archaeological studies of slavery. 
However, slavery in Zanzibar also drew on long-standing social norms in 
East Africa and Oman and on Islamic legal and cultural rules relating to 
slaving and the place of enslaved persons within society. 

Archaeological studies of slavery and slaving in East Africa have 
recently begun to grow in number (Biginagwa 2012a; Croucher 2014; 
Kusimba 2004, this volume; Lane 2010; Marshall, this volume). The 
heritage of slavery in East Africa is simultaneously gaining greater 
attention, including the recent submission of the central caravan route for 
inclusion as a UNESCO World Heritage Site (Fabian 2013; UNESCO 
2006a). Archaeologists are currently engaged in an active dialogue on the 
manner in which slavery and slaving in East Africa are part of the larger 
phenomenon of the African diaspora and the more generalized history and 
heritage of slavery worldwide. As Marshall and Kusimba both make clear 
in this volume, there is much to be gained from analyzing later historical 
archaeologies broadly relating to slavery in East Africa in relation to wider 
comparative questions. In this chapter, however, I want to think more 
specifically about the manner in which nineteenth-century East African 
slavery is increasingly being discussed as part of a kind of hegemonic 
comparative frame vis-a-vis the slave trade and the African diaspora. I want 
to explore why a broadly comparative archaeology of slavery (particularly 
in relation to the African diaspora) is so important for understanding the 
complex material patterns of plantation slavery in East Africa, with a focus 
on the way Zanzibari plantations may complicate commonly held 
assumptions about the nature of resistance and culture within enslaved 
populations. I also take up questions relating to heritage and the 
archaeology of slavery; these pick up Marshall’s call in her chapter on 
runaway slaves in nineteenth-century Kenya to question “silences” and, 
conversely, what gets remembered (Marshall, this volume, sensu Trouillot 
1995). Here my analysis focuses on the manner in which the UNESCO 


Slave Route Project in particular is serving as a catalyst for the production 
of a heritage of slavery that homogenizes the African diaspora and 
promotes only the goal of increasing tourism rather than engages local 
populations in a conversation about the legacies of slavery. As a 
consequence, I suggest that a more nuanced comparative archaeology of 
slavery matters now more than ever; as archaeologists, we can push back 
against a homogenizing narrative of a singular history of slavery and help 
provide spaces in which large heritage agencies may possibly become more 
attuned to the variability within histories of slavery. 


Clove-Plantation Slavery on Zanzibar 


Colonialism in East Africa follows an unusual path; initial European rule 
was followed first by a short period during which local and colonial Islamic 
rulers regained power and then by the gradual development of imperial 
forms of European colonialism. The initial stage of European colonial rule 
on the coast was Portuguese, and it began with their first sailing around the 
Cape of Good Hope and into the Indian Ocean in the late fifteenth century. 
From documentary sources, we know that through the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a small number of fortified trading posts were 
established by the Portuguese at key centers along the coast (Gray 1962:30, 
41). Our understanding of the actual impact—socially, politically, and 
economically—of this Portuguese period of rule over the indigenous 
Swahili people of the East African coast is unclear (LaViolette 2012), but it 
was this period that produced the impetus for eventual Omani rule, which 
was to prove a greater force than that of the Portuguese. During the mid- 
seventeenth century, following Omani successes in pushing the Portuguese 
from Muscat, local Swahili elites invited Omanis to assist in a similar 
expulsion in East Africa. In 1652, this succeeded; the Portuguese force was 
removed from Fort Jesus, Mombasa, resulting in the enduring presence and 
growing power of Omanis along the East African coastline (Bennett 
1978:11; Sheriff 1987:17). The period was complex, with intersections 
between European economic and cultural interests, Ibadi Omani practices, 
long-standing Swahili Islamic society on the East African coast, and a range 
of African cultures inland. 


A convergence of changing economic and political forces helped fuel a 
growing caravan trade, bringing slaves and ivory along mainland routes to 
coastal East African ports. The city of Zanzibar, relatively young in relation 
to many Swahili coastal centers, boomed as an entrepot during this time 
(Glassman 1995:36; Sheriff 1995:12). The rural areas of the islands of 
Zanzibar! began to see the effects of the city’s greater economic and 
political power when Omani merchants began to invest, from the 1820s 
onward, increasing amounts of money in plantations, which mostly grew 
cloves, with coconuts grown in areas where soils were unsuitable for the 
clove tree (Cooper 1977:48; Sheriff 1987:42) (Figure 16.1). 

These plantations were built by enslaved labor. It is likely that slavery 
existed in Swahili towns for some time prior to Portuguese and Omani 
colonialism, although evidence for this is limited (Alexander 2001). What 
we can be certain of is that the numbers of Africans being brought forcibly 
to live on Zanzibar, principally for the purpose of laboring, increased vastly 
in scale during the nineteenth century. Although we have only rough 
estimates of the enslaved population of the islands, the scale is nonetheless 
clear. Customs house records suggest that around 10,000 individuals were 
being retained annually on the Zanzibari islands Unguja and Pemba during 
the 1840s (Sheriff 1987:61). The British Report on the Zanzibar 
Dominions, published in 1861, estimated that 19,000 enslaved Africans 
were brought to Zanzibar in a single year (Rigby 1861:9). In 1888, 
Commander King of the HMS Penguin, which was anchored off Lamu, 
suggested that perhaps the slave trade to Pemba alone was about 5,000 
individuals annually, even though the formal legal end of the slave trade on 
the island had been executed. In a 1901 report, British vice-consul Cave 
(drawing on personal observation and various other extant estimates) 
asserted that the enslaved population on the two islands was likely around 
100,000 at the time of the decree opening up emancipation in 1897 (Rhodes 
House Archives [RHA]; Anti-slavery Papers G118/A, Printed Papers on 
Slavery in Africa, Africa No. 4, 1901. No. 11, enc. 2, January 10, 1901). 
This population was diverse: 39 “tribes,” a seemingly staggering array, are 
identified in the record of those freed on Zanzibar in 1900. This list glosses 
a variety of identities, and clearly more than simple ethnic origin is being 
recounted through the manner in which enslaved individuals identified their 
tribe to the court officials. But we get some sense here of the multiplicity of 
slave origins and identities of those working on plantations and in cities. 


Some of the identifiers are common: For instance, from the over one 
thousand people legally freed in 1900, Yao (“Mhyao’’), iterated 237 times, 
was the most frequently recorded identifier, while a significant number of 
petitioners—125—declared themselves to be Nyamwezi (“Muyamwezv’) 


(Table 16-1). 
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Figure 16-1. Map showing clove-growing areas on the islands of Zanzibar 
and the areas of archaeological survey for clove plantation sites (after Sheriff 
1987:52). 


Table 16-1. Identified Tribes and Number of Freed Slaves Claiming Tribal Affiliation* 


“Tribe” Identified Persons “Tribe” Identified Persons 
by Individuals Identifying with by Individuals Identifying with 
Being Freed This “Tribe” Being Freed This “Tribe” 
Mhyao 237 Mganga 6 
Muyasa 230 Bangobango 6 
Mgindo 139 Mchanya 3 
Muyamwezi 125 Mrufiji 3 
Manyuema 68 Megiji 3 
Mzaramu 56 Msagala 2 
Makua 35 Manguru 2 
Mbisa 28 Mtusi 2 
Mdengereko 25 Msami 2 
Muini 24 Mpangwa 2 
Mkami 18 Mambe 2 
Mganda 15 Mbwani 1 
Mzeguha 14 Mwera 1 
Makonde 14 Mgosa 1 
Mbemba 13 Mkomboko 1 
Muyaturu 12 Mrua 1 
Mpogolo 8 Mruba 1 
Mhehe 8 Mgusi 1 
Matumbe 8 Mkamanga 1 
Mrima 8 


Source: RHL, ASP G118/ A, Africa No. 4, 1901, No. 11, ene. 2. 
* Based on legal petitions presented to the courts of Zanzibar in 1900 to free 1,126 enslaved people. 


These figures broadly align with those analyzed by Hideaki Suzuki, 
drawing on over two thousand entries from British consul Rigby’s 
manumission list of enslaved persons owned by British subjects (all British 
Indians, who were legally obligated under British law to the abolition of 
slavery). Suzuki’s (2012:219) analysis shows that earlier in the nineteenth 
century a similar proportion of those enslaved may have come from the area 
of present-day Mozambique, represented by high proportions of Yao, 
Nyassa, and Ngido ethnicities. Together these three groups formed 43 


percent of individuals manumitted in 1860-1861. The figures from 1900 
(see Table 16-1) show that 53 percent came from these same three groups. 
But the later nineteenth-century figures also show an increase in those 
identifying themselves as having come from east-central Africa; only 4 
percent of those emancipated in the 1860s identified as Nyamwezi—a 
group from the area near present-day Tabora (Rockel 2006)—compared to 
11 percent in 1900. And those identifying as Manyema—an ethnic group 
that came to gloss those with origins in the eastern Congo (McCurdy 2006; 
Rempel 1998)—while absent in the 1860s, make up 6 percent of the 1900 
list. This contrast seems to show an increase in enslaved people from the 
the nineteenth century. However, during both periods, around half of all 
those manumitted identified with groups that indicate that their capture and 
sale had been along southerly trade routes. 


Comparative Slavery and Zanzibar 


For the purposes of a comparative archaeology of slavery, an initial 
consideration of nineteenth-century Zanzibar suggests that it aligns with an 
analogous situation on plantations in the Americas. Since the early 1970s, 
the U.S. tradition of African diaspora archaeology has increasingly sought 
to make visible the lives of those Africans taken in the Atlantic diaspora 
and enslaved on plantations in the Americas (Singleton 1985). Such work 
grew in the context of historical archaeology as a discipline increasingly 
desiring to give “voice” to those whose everyday lives were little known 
through documentary history. By the 1980s and 1990s, this field of 
archaeology demonstrated that African identities of slaves were visible 
through material remains. A particular set of archaeological objects was 
taken to be the fundamental heart of the materialization of African identities 
on plantations: locally produced ceramics (known as colonowares), clay 
pipes, and manifestations of religious activity (such as talismans, ritual 
caches, and particular colors of beads) were interpreted as the signature of 
specifically African-related cultural practices (Fennell 2000; Singleton 
1995). Archaeologists’ interest in the materialization of African identities 
fit with the broader field of African diaspora anthropology, in which many 
scholars have highlighted close connections between cultural forms in the 


diaspora and those from the African continent (Mintz and Price 1992; 
Yelvington 2006). Currently, African diaspora archaeology is increasingly 
considering the interrelationship of archaeological research and descendant 
communities (Battle-Baptiste 2011; Franklin 1997)—an important driver of 
some of the considerations related to heritage, local communities, and 
archaeology that I discuss later in this chapter. Scholars are also beginning 
to place greater weight on the diverse sociopolitical, temporal, and national 
contexts within which specific plantation systems existed. There 1s 
increasing recognition that such settings had major impacts on the nature of 
plantation culture and the lives of enslaved communities (Hauser, this 
volume; Kelly 2001; Singleton, this volume). 

As in the Americas, archaeologies of the African diaspora on the African 
continent are largely based on clear contexts of European colonial rule (cf. 
archaeologies of maroon communities; see Marshall, this volume). A small 
number of plantation sites located in Africa have been investigated, but 
these were built by Dutch and Danish colonists from Europe (Bredwah- 
Mensah 1999; Markell et al. 1995). Slaving in West Africa has also come 
under archaeological investigation, beginning with studies of sites of former 
European forts and trading posts on the coast (DeCorse 2001a; Giyanto, this 
volume). More recently, archaeologists have begun to examine the 
archaeology of slavery in Africa outside European control (DeCorse 2001b; 
Kelly 1997). These archaeologies have provided an important corrective in 
showing that relations of slavery may be more complex, and have more 
diverse effects, than we might expect from standard historical narratives 
(Monroe, this volume; Norman, this volume). Such archaeologies often 
emphasize sites at which only Africans were resident, highlighting the fact 
that Atlantic World slavery had deep impacts within African societies, that 
local slavery continued after the suppression of the transatlantic trade, and 
that many communities show continuities as well as ruptures during the 
most intense periods of slaving (Kankpeyeng 2009; Stahl 2008; Swanepoel 
2008). However, despite growth in the number of archaeologists examining 
indigenous African sites in relation to slavery, there remains a somewhat 
sharp disjuncture between what is seen as European race-based slavery and 
what is seen as indigenous African systems of slavery, with the former 
understood as a driver of intense slaving in West Africa and elsewhere on 
the continent from the seventeenth century onward. 


The study of slavery at indigenous sites in the historical period must be 
located within the /Jongue durée of slavery and slaving on the African 
continent. Although some historians have maintained that slavery arose 
within African societies largely because of Atlantic and Islamic (mostly 
trans-Saharan) slavery (Manning 1990), others have argued for a more 
contextual view, in which slavery in Africa is perceived not just in relation 
to slavery in the Atlantic World (Miller 2012). Although concrete evidence 
may be hard to locate (Alexander 2001), archaeologists have been active in 
considering the manner in which slavery may have been a pre-Islamic, or at 
least separate from Islamic influence, indigenous practice on the continent. 
Some archaeologists have suggested that it would be prescient to look for 
slavery as one potential cause for the growth of power by small groups or 
individuals within a complex society in which unequal relations of power 
and wealth developed (McIntosh 2001; Robertshaw and Duncan 2008). 
Although slaves are acknowledged to have been utilized widely for agrarian 
labor in recent history, large agrarian institutions, such as plantations 
(Curtin 1998), geared toward export crops are absent from _ the 
characterization of earlier indigenous African complex societies. Historical 
and anthropological work also emphasizes that slavery in Africa often may 
have allowed for slaves to gradually become more embedded and accepted, 
albeit with lower status in some cases, within the societies in which they 
were held. 

Slavery within indigenous African societies is thus understood to be very 
different from the type of slavery in place on Dutch and Danish plantations 
in Africa. Compared to indigenous African forms, slavery on European 
plantations on the continent supposedly comprised a more “closed” system. 
This type of Euro-American plantation (which Omani and Swahili 
plantations in nineteenth-century East Africa in some ways resembled) has 
no easy parallel in earlier African history. Rather, such institutions seem 
most comparable to their European counterparts elsewhere in the world. 
This anomaly was noted by Cooper who, in his examination of East African 
plantations of the nineteenth century, drew attention to the fact that those 
historians of plantations in the Americas had seen African slavery (if they 
had seen it at all) as only a “benign foil” (1977:7) to their own context of 
study. Simultaneously, Africanists had ignored the interlinking of economic 
and social aspects of slavery. 


To study slavery fully in a historical context, Cooper argued that one 
must “unravel general patterns of economic activities, social relationships, 
and ideology” (1977:15). While African systems of slavery and those of the 
Atlantic World might therefore seem incomparable, such seeming 
incompatibilities stem from standard historical narratives of supposed 
“types” of slavery. Cooper argues that slavery in East Africa during the 
nineteenth century had roots in multiple social and economic forms: those 
of the Middle East, Africa, and the global capitalist world system. To 
understand East African plantations requires a broad comparative 
perspective so as to tease out the commonalities and differences between 
different contexts. This in turn may allow for a more complex analysis of 
Atlantic slavery through which it may be possible to understand how 
slavery in the Americas was shaped by the broad forces of capitalism (those 
same forces were also at play in Zanzibar) and the particular cultural 
context(s) of European colonialism. The Zanzibari case study presented in 
this chapter highlights the lack of disyuncture between indigenous African 
slavery and slavery as practiced in the Americas: instead of a break, there 
may have been a continuum of different manifestations of slavery shaped 
by local social, economic, and political contexts. Comparative analysis 
allows for the possibility of making such continuities visible. 


Clove-Plantation Archaeology 


From the 1810s through the close of the nineteenth century, plantations 
became an increasingly prominent feature of the East African coastal 
landscape. Plantation slavery in nineteenth-century Zanzibar was neither the 
chattel slavery of the Atlantic World nor the standard “open” version of 
indigenous Africa. Indeed, it is clear that the notion of “slavery” as a 
singular conceptual category is problematic when projected back to 
nineteenth-century East Africa. There was not a simple dichotomy between 
free and unfree; slavery in Swahili society likely arose out of earlier patron- 
client relations and continued to resonate within these well into the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Enslavement could pass from one 
generation to the next, but this varied, with hereditary slavery most apparent 
in plantation contexts (Glassman 1991:290). Within plantation and elite 
households, children born of suria (concubines) were essentially treated as 


equal to those of freeborn wives (McCurdy 2006:445). In addition, enslaved 
men could potentially raise their social standings through demonstrations of 
Muslim religious practices and through labor as trusted servants (Cooper 
1977:211). 

Such gradations of unfreedom and the varied roles that bondage entailed 
are reflected in the many terms recorded in the Swahili language relating in 
some way to utumwa (slavery). These include bodyguard, agent, head of a 
group of plantation slaves, overseer of labor gangs on plantations or 
construction sites, house or domestic slave, plantation slave, ship’s slave, 
male slave, home-born slave, raw slave (mshenzi), foolish slave, female 
slave, concubine, servant, day laborer, and boy (Lane and MacDonald 
2011:5). The status of “slave” was therefore a complex one, with those 
enslaved on plantations working to gain greater social standing through 
their relations with those who held them in bondage. Such complexities 
were captured by the reluctance of some rural plantation slaves to gain their 
freedom under the late nineteenth-century British administration, as 
discussed later in this chapter. By contrast, a greater proportion of those 
applying for freedom were based in urban Zanzibar, where they were likely 
hired out as day laborers by their owners, and were thus attempting to take 
control of their own wages (RHA, G118/A, Africa No. 4, 1901. No. 11, enc. 
2, January 10, 1901). Although some were keen to escape bondage, it seems 
that a significant proportion of plantation slaves were reluctant to leave the 
bonds and responsibilities that tied them to their owners. 

Archaeology draws this picture beyond the limits of the records of 
British administrators, mired as those texts are in antislavery rhetoric. Here 
it perhaps becomes possible to recuperate more of the day-to-day social 
processes that constituted the complex relationships of slavery on Zanzibari 
plantations. For historical archaeologists in the field of plantation studies, 
the tendency of the last forty years has been to attempt to “find” the lives of 
enslaved populations. In the context of the Americas, a particularly 
important route to identifying material culture has been through the study of 
locally produced ceramics, which, owing to their cheap and easy method of 
manufacture, may have been under the control of artisans in the enslaved 
community. Materially dispossessed groups on plantations could easily 
manufacture ceramics using dug clay for forming and available fuel for 
firing. Since enslaved people likely controlled ceramics’ manufacture, 
archaeologists suggest that the ceramics offered one means by which 


artisans were able to maintain African traditions (Ferguson 1992). More 
recent analyses on large-scale Caribbean plantations also point to the fact 
that locally produced wares may have provided routes for alternate 
economies to exist, with ceramic specialists providing necessary food- 
preparation wares for enslaved communities (Hauser 2008). 

Contrasting with the composition of ceramic assemblages from Euro- 
American-owned plantations (where imported goods largely predominated), 
the pattern on Zanzibari plantations shows that the vast majority of wares in 
daily use were of local manufacture. From the excavated site of Mgoli, on 
Pemba, a clove plantation established by an Arab man from Oman in the 
mid-1800s (Croucher 2006, 2014), ceramics comprise over 90 percent of 
excavated artifacts. Here, pots follow forms that had been produced on 
Zanzibar for several hundred years (and are still produced today). They are 
large open-bowl forms with a pronounced carination (Figure 16-2) and are 
often decorated with types of incised scalloped lines just above the 
carination. This form is similar to the open cooking bowl recorded by 
Wynne-Jones and Mapunda (2008:7) on Mafia Island, farther south along 
the Tanzanian coast. The fabric of the Mgoli vessels was largely 
homogenous, supporting the hypothesis that all were manufactured locally 
on Pemba. 
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Figure 16-2. Example of typical locally produced ceramics from the site of 
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Almost-identical forms of ceramics are still produced today, although in 
several areas potters have formed groups, somewhat centralizing production 
on a regional scale. Oral historical narratives, however, reveal that small- 
scale production has been the norm in the past, particularly in rural areas 


where there would have been many producers scattered across different 
small villages and plantation centers. Older potters and those who had 
retired did not work in the type of larger collectives seen today, in part 
because transportation links have only recently facilitated the ability to sell 
across wider areas. All the potters I have met on Zanzibar were women, and 
all have stated that potters on the islands are always women, which fits 
widespread Swahili coastal norms (Wynne-Jones and Mapunda 2008). In 
the past, close ties seem to have existed within female learning networks, 
with potting generally learned from a female relative even in more recent 
years. Interrelationships between producers and consumers existed, and 
pots could sometimes be made in response to specific orders from 
neighbors rather than in large batches, allowing those who wanted to buy 
them to occasionally request specific styles within the existing range of 
decoration. One elderly woman I interviewed compared the minor 
variations in ceramic decoration to that of Aangas—the colorfully printed 
cotton cloths worn by women along the East African coast—which are 
known for their ever-changing designs (Fair 1998). This comment seems to 
suggest that it was easy for those buying ceramics to exercise choice in 
terms of the style of pots, making it difficult for archaeologists to discern if 
pottery style should be attributed to the preferences of the manufacturer or 
the purchaser (Frank 1987). To reiterate, pottery on nineteenth-century 
Zanzibar seems to have been made in extremely localized contexts (e.g., at 
the level of a potter in most small villages), with conversations between 
potters and buyers sometimes happening in advance of the pots being made, 
as goods could be directly commissioned. We might think that this would 
mean that the massive social change on Zanzibar, where tens of thousands 
of enslaved Africans came to live in a very short period of time, might 
cause some visible change in this locally made artifact. 

The types of ceramic assemblages found on Zanzibari plantations, when 
placed into comparative archaeologies of slavery—specifically that of 
plantation slavery—present an interesting contrast. Unlike plantations in the 
Americas, where enslaved artisans are thought to have brought existing 
skills to their new residences, Zanzibari clove plantations are characterized 
by the almost utter absence of any sign of non-Zanzibari cultural 
characteristics in ceramics. In contrast, a range of stylistic variation is 
exhibited inland in areas such as Tabora, the homeland of the Nyamwezi 
(Croucher and Wynne-Jones 2006; Wynne-Jones and Croucher 2007). The 


style of wares on Zanzibar also differs from those recorded in the Lake 
Nyasa region during the 1970s (Waane 1977) and more recent wares 
manufactured by the Makonde in Mozambique (Wynne-Jones and Mapunda 
2008:8). This clear contrast in style between ceramic wares in Zanzibar and 
those from inland and southerly areas of East Africa exists despite the fact 
that these were important regions of origin for the enslaved population on 
Zanzibar, as discussed above. Yet no trace of the ceramic styles of inland 
and southerly areas is found on nineteenth-century Zanzibari ceramics 
recovered from excavated contexts at the plantation of Mgoli. Materials 
found at caravan sites in the north Tanzanian mainland also exhibit 
significantly different styles than those from the coast (Biginagwa 2012b). 
Although there are few studies of material culture from nineteenth-century 
sites in East Africa, if Mgoli is taken to be typical, it is clear that the style of 
locally produced wares found on clove-plantation sites is sharply different 
from that found away from the coast in areas of present-day Tanzania and 
Mozambique. 

Thus, ethnic and identity differences so visible in historical sources, such 
as in the identification of “tribe” by newly freed slaves, are invisible in the 
archaeological record. Interpretive caution is necessary here given the small 
data sample and its focus on ceramics alone (for discussions of other forms 
of material culture, such as housing, see Croucher 2014:Chapter 4; for a 
discussion relating to maroons, see Marshall, this volume). But since this 
work was conducted with the explicit goal of comparing plantation 
archaeology on Zanzibar with that in the Americas, the findings’ almost 
complete absence of material culture demonstrating the presence of large 
numbers of enslaved laborers on Zanzibari plantations seems startling. 
Colonoware studies on North American plantations presume that when 
enslaved persons were making goods, and when they were able to exercise 
some form of agency in determining the style of those goods, they would 
draw on past practices. Framed through a model of domination and 
resistance, such analyses have generally assumed—and regularly 
demonstrated in different examples—that, unless forced to shun them, 
enslaved and captive persons will generally reproduce, at least partially, the 
styles of material culture from their home areas (see also Cameron 
2011:192). 

The Megoli plantation ceramic data and their deviation from this 
anticipated pattern help us think, perhaps even in a more complex fashion, 


about the various ways enslaved populations might react to their conditions. 
This inquiry is particularly illuminating in the context of places like 
nineteenth-century Zanzibar, where the nature of slavery was shifting to 
become more chattel-like as it became an increasingly central part of the 
local capitalist economy. For a comparative archaeology of slavery to work, 
we must be cautious of the way that uncritical assumptions are sometimes 
made about the nature of relations between slaveholders and enslaved 
persons. In critiquing archaeologists’ often simplistic and seemingly 
automatic use of resistance in their interpretations, Liebmann and Murphy 
(2011:9) argue that “this romantic yearning for the triumph of the human 
spirit over domination can blind us to the other forms of social interaction 
frequently employed by colonized peoples in their struggles for survival, 
including accommodation, collusion, and cooperation.” This is not to argue 
against the very real and visible resistance of enslaved persons within many 
plantation societies, particularly those in which the most degrading and 
dehumanizing structures of slavery were in place. But it does push us to 
recognize when thinking in a comparative frame that even plantation 
slavery was not always everywhere the same. Enslaved, slaving, and local 
populations may have had a variety of relations, and we must be open to 
recognizing “accommodation, collusion, and cooperation” along with 
resistance. 

The continuation of older local ceramic styles on nineteenth-century 
Zanzibari plantations provides a correlate to the continual de-emphasis of 
the difference between slave and free populations in the oral histories I 
collected on the islands. Ethnic and social divides had been manifest 
between different groups, particularly between Indians and other Zanzibaris 
(Croucher 2011). Oral histories and colonial historical records suggest that 
being enslaved was central to the subject position and identity of any 
individual held as a slave. But even as slavery on plantations in Zanzibar 
came to more closely resemble chattel slavery, 1t seems the relationship of 
bondage was not one that necessarily connoted cultural difference from the 
rest of the Zanzibari population. Drawing out the close relations of different 
free and enslaved populations, an elderly Swahili woman from Tumbe, 
Pemba, recounted the close relations understood to exist between free and 
slave populations. She recalled, “Slaves lived with other people—if a slave 
was in your house you could even give your children the same names to 
show you were together. Some of the slaves came from far away, and 


weren’t Muslims, but there was no problem. They wore the same clothes 
and jewelry and ate the same food” (Croucher 2007a:520). In these 
comments, it becomes clear that perhaps certain cultural markers— 
particularly dress and food—were able to smooth out differences between 
populations. The complexity of the cultural identity of enslaved persons on 
Pemba becomes visible here. They were categorized as perhaps foreign, 
with non-Muslims being marked out as particularly different, but in terms 
commensurate with particular “Zanzibari” identities; that is, they were 
recognized as sharing the same practices. The idea of being “together” 
seems to suggest a lack of friction and marked difference between enslaved 
and free people when living in close proximity. Particularly for children, 
potentially all growing up with more typical Zanzibari names (cf. Suzuki 
2012), there seems to have been an easy familiarity between slave and free 
alike. This potential for assimilation over time seems close to that in 
nineteenth-century maroon villages on the Kenyan coast, discussed by 
Marshall in this volume, suggesting that assimilation of outsiders may have 
occurred in quite varied cultural contexts in East Africa. 

In relation to everyday life in plantation areas, slavery was very much a 
social fact, but slaves were not a population who were seen as necessarily 
degraded in the eyes of other Zanzibaris. From the writings of frustrated 
British officials trying to promote the end of slavery, it seems that for many 
individuals slavery offered not only a set of relations requiring work but 
also a network of social protections affording a certain degree of social 
security. British administrators lamented the close relations that existed 
between the enslaved population and their owners on plantations, which 
blocked attempts to more widely promulgate freedom. Although these 
observations must be taken with caution, Commissioner Last, writing in 
1899, discussed the fact that only freedom bestowed by an owner was an 
honorable status, making a freed man slightly, but significantly, different 
from a free man; we might assume that this also held true for women. 
However, Last went on to chronicle that “the slaves set free by Europeans 
become more or less social outcasts. The master of a freed man of this kind 
will have no more to do with him, nor will his other slaves, and he is 
equally despised by all free people” (RHA, G118/A, Africa No. 8, August 
1899). Even if this is overstated, clearly as Last traveled around plantation 
areas at the close of the nineteenth century, he was easily able to discern 
that “freedom” was not a simple singular category. Freedom was best 


bestowed when it was able to continue to draw out the same relations as 
those experienced within the condition of slavery. The lives of slaves 
observed by Europeans were clearly those of a form of social contract 
between masters and those they held in bondage. In some ways, this 
represented a form of client-patron relationship, although slavery also 
meant a lack of freedom. Commissioner Last also observed the manner in 
which clove-plantation workers lived in their own homes, where “‘to all 
intents and purposes [each slave] is master in his own house and on the 
piece of land he occupies. . . . Should he get into any kind of difficulty, if 
sickness occurs, he goes to his master for food and medicine. He has a 
privilege of enjoying a share in all the feasts and pleasures of his master’s 
household” (RHA, G118/A, Africa No. 4, 1901. No. 3, enc. 1, February 22, 
1900). Enslaved laborers were performing hard physical labor for the profit 
of another; picking cloves often results in nasty injuries from falls from 
trees. But enslaved life on Mgoli and other Zanzibari plantations was not 
like that of straightforward chattel slavery elsewhere. At times of special 
celebrations, such as weddings and Islamic religious festivals, plantation 
owners allowed their enslaved laborers to share in feasting (Cooper 
1977:64). Even if the point of these feasts was in part to demonstrate the 
munificence of the plantation owner, these occasions drew slaves into a 
social bond, one that many plantation slaves were unwilling to let go. 
Plantation owners sometimes engaged in acts of brutality toward those they 
held as slaves, and plantation wealth came from the unfree labor of the 
enslaved. But enslaved individuals could sometimes move to higher 
positions in society through trusted relationships with their masters (this 
generally held true more so for men than for women). According to the 
norms of coastal society, enslaved women and men were entitled to certain 
things from their master. On plantations this seems to have translated to the 
use of small plots of land, the right to farm it, the freedom to travel to local 
markets to sell wares, and the assurance of care in old age. Given these 
supports, gaining freedom was not always seen as positive. One British 
administrator, Mr. Alexander, recounted the story of a small group 
supposedly unhappy with their emancipation that confronted him: 


A few months ago IJ had a peculiar application made to me about twelve women, formerly 
slaves of one mistress, came to me a week after I had freed and registered them, asking to be 
made slaves again and offering to return their tickets. I, of course, told them I could not do 
so, and sent them away apparently very disappointed [RHA, G118/A, Africa No. 8, 1899]. 


It is interesting to note that here the manumitted in question were all women 
and that they had apparently been held by a woman. This was not an 
unusual situation on Zanzibar; in fact, oral histories in conjunction with 
archaeological survey clearly recollect female plantation owners (Croucher 
2007a). Such women participated in the same form of patriarchal rule as 
their male counterparts did, effectively acting as “master” to those they held 
in bondage. The fact that the 12 women legally manumitted by Mr. 
Alexander had gone through the trouble of getting their freedom suggests a 
clear desire to be free of their bondage. Their request to reverse this 
decision seems to suggest that freedom at the close of the nineteenth 
century may not have been all that they had hoped. Perhaps the uneven yet 
partially reciprocal relationship of bondage seemed more appealing after 
time spent without support from a wealthy patron and with no rights to 
land. 

Returning to the island of Pemba, I collected epic tales tied to Mgoli’s 
plantation owner, Abdalla bin Jabir. Histories of plantation slavery were not 
only hidden in British archives. Elders in the neighboring village of Piki all 
had stories of Mgoli, as was the case for other plantations across the island. 
These tales demonstrated a complex landscape of memories; slavery was 
remembered, allowing slaves and slave owners to be seen as important 
participants in history, but rarely drawn down to the scale of specific 
descendants on either side. Reciprocal ties between slaves and masters 
came through in one story of the founder of Mgoli, Abdalla bin Jabir, and 
one of his friends, Ali. Said Nassor, another Arab planter living on the 
islands, had quarreled with Ali. In support, Abdalla bin Jabir provided a 
force of his own slaves armed with a variety of weapons to support All. 
They ambushed the antagonistic force of Said Nassor and were able to 
defeat it through a determined show of force. In the adventure, the position 
of elites and slaves on plantations was made clear. The Zanzibari sultanate 
did not have law enforcers on the ground, and disputes were settled through 
drawing on followers for support. Abdalla bin Jabir likely created closer 
binding ties with Ali through his support of him, but such ties could only be 
achieved by mustering a small army of enslaved followers. To arm one’s 
slaves—a necessity to follow through with such battles—required some 
degree of trust that the armed band would not rise up in rebellion. It is in 
this context that we must recognize that one form of “accommodation, 


collusion, and cooperation” may have been to try to force plantation owners 
and local populations to recognize that enslaved persons were full members 
of local society. Such acceptance was likely predicated on a visible 
participation in the Islamic norms of coastal society, including taking up 
Zanzibar foodways. 

Ubiquitous patterns of ceramics, with broadly matching forms and 
decorations scattered across plantations (as survey results from Zanzibar 
suggest) may show community integration at work. Homogenous ceramics 
should not be allowed to mask the clear status discrepancies that are made 
clear in various histories. But learning to make ceramics in the same way, 
with techniques perhaps learned through the type of close social bonds 
discussed by the elderly woman in Tumbe, and then using the same 
ceramics in all households might have lessened the stigma associated with 
forms of difference recognizable in cultural practices of food preparation 
and consumption. The seeming absence of material cultural evidence for 
slaves as a separate body of people actually helps make visible the types of 
relationships that characterized slavery in Zanzibar in the nineteenth 
century. Although the plantation system focused on economic output for 
capitalist markets, slaves were not the type of chattel laborers who could 
even be found on European-run plantations in the Indian Ocean world; they 
were closely integrated into reciprocal relations with their owners in a way 
unimaginable on plantations where slavery was predicated on racial 
difference. 


The Comparative Heritage of Slavery 


Slavery on Zanzibar can thus challenge commonly held assumptions 
about the nature of plantation slavery as a phenomenon in which enslaved 
populations resisted their enslavement through the development of 
autonomous cultural forms. Despite increasing recognition of this 
distinction in scholarship on the subject, there is a growing public shift in 
East Africa to perceptions of slaving and plantation slavery as directly and 
straightforwardly comparable to processes in the Atlantic World. This shift 
is being driven in no small part by the UNESCO Slave Route Project. 
Launched in 1994, the project began with initiatives to publicly recuperate 
memories of the slave trade—with efforts at first primarily focused on the 


Atlantic World—with varied scholarly and cultural aims (Schramm 2007; 
Singleton 1999:150; UNESCO 2012). Despite an expanded focus on the 
“world,” now including the Middle East, Asia, and the Indian Ocean world 
along with the Americas, Africa, and Europe, the narrative of the project 
still focuses in effect on the slave trade, viewing slavery as an entity that 
should be comprehended in one comparative and coterminous block. In 
their summary of the slave trade, for instance, UNESCO states, 


By virtue of its scale and duration, the slave trade may be regarded as the greatest tragedy in 
human history, and also as a strange form of globalization. It has caused deep-seated changes 
worldwide which account in part for the geopolitical and socio-economic configurations of 
the world today [2006b:191]. 


Such a narrative is supposed to encompass areas like East and South Africa, 
which had markedly different histories of slavery than the Americas, 
despite these histories having occurred broadly within the same time frame 
(by which I count the last 500 years) (Worden 2009). 

Despite the many positive dimensions of providing a spotlight for 
histories of slavery that have been neglected in scholarship and official 
memorialization projects, many of the specific areas in which the Slave 
Route Project engages with heritage are more problematic: They are 
plagued by privileging an African diaspora that allies with Western colonial 
accounts and gives little voice to on-the-ground histories (although the 
collection of oral histories has been a part of the project in some areas). 
Archaeologists have been complicit by focusing energies in areas such as 
Ghana on the types of sites that fit squarely within a straightforward 
narrative of slave routes marching captives to the coast and ships linking 
trade between various areas of the world (Schramm 2007:87). 

The Slave Route Project has increasingly come under scholarly critique. 
This critique has largely focused on West Africa, where there has been a 
longer involvement in this project (Benson and McCaskie 2004; Fabian 
2013; Schramm 2007; Singleton 1999; Stahl 2008; Worden 2009). 
UNESCO’s initiative presents a somewhat one-size-fits-all model for the 
history of slave trading and slavery. Although the project is clearly worthy 
in terms of bringing a fuller history and heritage of the slave trade into 
scholarly and public discourse, the history presented by UNESCO is often 
flattened out into a seemingly simple picture of slave routes. This 
homogenization of heritage has been particularly egregious with the 


expansion of this initiative, formulated within a nexus of thinking about the 
transatlantic slave trade, to other regions of the world. For instance, one 
anthropologist working in Ghana has drawn out the manner in which this 
internationally driven initiative, so focused on diaspora descendants, is 
unable to grasp the complexity of politics that surround the contemporary 
dialogue of the history of the slave trade. Although UNESCO’s desire is to 
“bring the issue of the slave trade to light and encourage its public 
recognition (and that of its victims)” (Schramm 2007:80), the project still 
ignores a crucial issue with the politics of the heritage and history of 
slavery: “Truth and justice do not always go hand in hand; reconciliation is 
not always desired by all parties involved; and forgiveness is not easily 
achieved” (Schramm 2007:80). UNESCO’s project, typically with the 
support of local governments, all too often seems to cater more to the 
commodification of the slave trade with the hope of developing diaspora 
tourism than to the fosterage of local engagement with histories of slavery 
and slaving. The project’s emphasis on tourism regularly creates a 
disjuncture between the local populations in residence today vis-a-vis the 
historical representation of slave traders and the enslaved (Benson and 
McCaskie 2004; Singleton 1999). 


UNESCO Slave Routes: Comparative Heritage 


Criticisms aside, the Slave Route Project continues to have success in 
driving forward a greater awareness of the history of slavery in various 
parts of the world. Although the original formulation of 1993 was proposed 
by Haiti and African countries, in the last ten years the scope has 
significantly expanded, encompassing East Africa within the study of slave 
routes in the Indian Ocean and the Arab-Muslim world. One result of this 
expansion has been the Tanzanian government (Fabian 2013; UNESCO 
2006a) putting forward a nomination for World Heritage status of the 
“Central Slave and Ivory Trade Route,” this being the major trade route of 
the nineteenth century, running through sites made famous by European 
narratives of journeys along this corridor. However, despite differences 
between the slave trade in various geographical regions, the language of 
this proposal in many ways harks back to the texts of Livingstone and 
Stanley in the nineteenth century and, more specifically, speaks to the 


framework in which UNESCO has offered up the wider international 
initiative. It states that enslaved Africans in what is now mainland Tanzania 
“were captured by slave hunters, chained together and forced to walk 
sometimes hundreds of kilometers to be sold. . . to planters who used them 
as cheap labor in their fields” (UNESCO 2006a). Such a summary makes 
East African history read in a familiar manner to international audiences. 

Although UNESCO has become more adept in recent years at 
incorporating “intangible” heritage into the slave route narrative (Schramm 
2007:79), the proposal put forward by Tanzania very much focuses on a 
visible above-ground type of heritage. The route works with existing 
preserved remains, identified as the “dark past, like Arab forts,” as the most 
visible in relation to the Tanzanian slave trade. Many of the sites in the 
World Heritage proposal are already preserved in some way. These sites 
often date back to German and British colonial rule, such as the point where 
Stanley and Livingstone are said to have met in the town of Ujiji (Figure 
16-3). In the rhetoric of British colonial rule in particular, this type of site 
helped promote the story of civilized Europeans ending the barbaric 
practice of slavery. The language of slavery, as reported in this World 
Heritage nomination, is precisely that of the accounts of missionaries and 
antislavery reformers who cast Africa as a place of barbarian practices, an 
issue that has plagued the study of slavery elsewhere in Africa (Miller 
2012:79). This is not to say that slavery during the nineteenth century was 
not a violent and horrific part of East African history; clearly it was, and 
plantations in some areas had particularly harsh labor regimes (Glassman 
1995). But a simplistic notion of the relations of slavery, with a white- 
Christian-civilizing-savior narrative as the end of the story, remains the only 
tale that appears to be actively memorialized and presented by UNESCO- 
supported heritage projects, despite the broader field of scholarly work 
produced by the project. In addition, the Slave Route Project reifies later 
racialized narratives of slavery, which support pan-African black solidarity, 
and ignores the complex manner in which they were created as a part of 
colonial and independence-era politics (Glassman 2010, 2011; see also 
Benson and McCaskie 2004). As such, the projects at work in East Africa 
are reinscribing a certain kind of tangibility to the slave trade for Western 
audiences, which was originally made by nineteenth-century missionaries 
and colonists fresh from the battles of ending the transatlantic slave trade 
and driven by a singular ideology. 


Figure 16-3. Monument commemorating the meeting point of Stanley and 
Livingstone. (Photograph by author.) 


In one case, I witnessed an interesting kind of ambivalence around these 
nationally and internationally driven projects, particularly surrounding the 
way funding for UNESCO-related projects fails to engage in any way with 
local histories. In the town of Ujiji, included in the Tanzanian World 
Heritage nomination, the small road running up to the spot where Stanley 
met Livingstone was repaved in 2008. This smart new road was a small side 
street in a town with virtually no other paved roads and one that lacked 
paved roads fully connecting to Dar es Salaam, Tanzania’s largest city. With 
such poor transportation links, local residents were acutely aware that this 
new road was unlikely to draw any new tourists other than the curious 
trickle of off-the-beaten-path travelers that currently existed. Cultural 
tourism on the central caravan route seemed to offer much and clearly has 
ample financial backing. But without wider infrastructure, much as cultural 
tourism may be desired, all that seems to be happening at the moment is an 


increased disconnect between the international ideas about the heritage of 
the “Slave Route” and local histories of slavery. In Ujiji, there are still local 
residents with active histories of the caravan trade (Rockel 1995), but this 
information is not being connected up with funding and heritage initiatives, 
meaning that local communities see the Slave Route Project as something 
divorced from their own histories. 

In other areas of East Africa, a new narrative of slavery is also being re- 
created, seemingly in direct response to the expectations of current tourists 
and hopes for future increased tourism. In one location on the Kenyan 
coast, this has resulted in documented shifts in oral histories surrounding 
the Shimoni “slave caves,” where a standard narrative of the capture and 
holding of slaves has become central to the history of the site (Wynne-Jones 
and Walsh 2010). Likewise, local populations are also helping promote a 
narrative of slavery at the port of Bagamoyo that, it can be argued, has little 
to do with reality (Fabian 2013). 

Despite the prevalence of Arab and Swahili plantation holdings, 
plantations are largely absent from the heritage of slavery presented for 
tourist consumption in East Africa, save for a tour, focused largely on 
tropical produce and spices rather than on clear historical narrative, around 
a clove plantation on Zanzibar. The Anglican cathedral Christ Church, built 
in 1873, has become the central spot for the memorialization of the slave 
trade on Zanzibar, with the ideological narrative of nineteenth-century 
missionaries integral to presentations to tourists and the cathedral symbolic 
of the moral crusade waged by the British against the slave trade (Glassman 
2010:178). The Tanzanian slave route nominated for UNESCO for World 
Heritage Site status is a linear route that terminates at this Zanzibari 
cathedral after passing through the port of Bagamoyo on the mainland 
(Fabian 2013). The cathedral is important to the nomination as it was built 
on the site of a mid-nineteenth-century slave market. The stories repeated 
daily at the cathedral above all “emphasize the racial aspects of the 
suffering, with those who bought and sold slaves simply referred to as the 
Arabs and their victims as blacks or Africans” (Glassman 2010:178). At 
multiple sites, the pull of international funding and the potential for further 
development in the tourism sector are seemingly reproducing a narrative of 
slavery for public consumption that is just like that of the Atlantic World. 
This makes it even more important to argue for a complex and nuanced 
comparative archaeology of slavery in which multiple forms of slavery are 


acknowledged, even within the African diaspora (see Hauser, this volume; 
Singleton, this volume). 


Plantation Heritage Outside UNESCO’s Remit 


On Pemba, despite the thousands of slaves who labored on plantations 
and formed the majority of the population by the close of the nineteenth 
century, no official presence of the UNESCO Slave Route Project has been 
felt. Here, as archaeology and history show us, slavery was complicated. As 
with other areas in Africa, histories from descendants on both sides are by 
no means straightforward. But this does not mean that there is no 
commemoration of this era of history on the island. In the village of Piki, 
close to the plantation of Mgoli, elderly residents excitedly recount stories 
of Abdalla bin Jabir and plantation life in villages surrounding Mgoli. By 
pure happenstance, the archaeology carried out at the site has meant that 
Mgoli—unlike the majority of standing plantation ruins across the islands— 
was included in a signage project for archaeological sites. Drawing on a 
little foreign funding, the local antiquities authority has erected a large 
metal signboard at the site (Figure 16-4). 
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Figure 16-4. Information board at the site of Mgolt. (Photograph by author.) 


One side is written in English and the other in Kiswahili, making the 
sign accessible to English-speaking visitors and local residents. It proudly 
announces the significance of the site, drawing together local historical and 


scholarly discourse. It recounts, 


This clove plantation was owned by Abdalla bin Jabir, an Arab trader who came from 
Mombasa during [the] 17th century. The plantation was about 2 square kms [sic] and 
employed 300 slaves working harshly in the area. The slaves came from different comers of 
the Tanzania mainland. They avoided the misfortune of being shipped to the Caribbean or 
other remote countries. During his reign, Abdallah bin Jabir often used caning and 
occasionally [a] gun to punish slaves. Under the archaeological research . . . bullet casings 
were discovered, giving clues to this violent history. 


Local chronology and ideas about slavery come through in this 
presentation: the age of the site (nigh impossible against known nineteenth- 
century history) and the interesting contrast with other slave regimens in the 
Atlantic. Comparison to other plantation contexts also plays out here, 
allowing both for the harshness of the clove plantation and for a softer 
comparison showing that life was easier in East Africa than in the Americas 
for African slaves. Few slaves from East Africa became part of the 
workforce on Caribbean and American plantations, but the language here 
shows the embedded racial consciousness of discourses surrounding slavery 
on Zanzibar (Glassman 2010). It suggests that plantations on Zanzibar can 
be placed in the broader comparative discourse of the African diaspora yet 
still maintain a clear distinctiveness. Although infused with local 
knowledge, this sign was prepared by the Antiquities Office, an official 
entity, in Pemba and also draws on scholarship, here highlighting bullet 
casings found at the excavations as fitting some of the well-remembered 
tales of Abdalla bin Jabir. The fact that this site had become a location for 
scholarship also created the beginnings of official recognition resulting in 
the sign. Here a relatively small and independent project became 
serviceable for engaging with what we might think of as stakeholder 
histories, contrasting with work elsewhere on the continent (Schramm 
2007:87). 

Although simple and cheap when compared with repaving the road in 
Ujyi, the sign garnered excitement in the neighboring village about the 
prospects of cultural tourism. They hoped that some “off-the-beaten-path 
tourists” might pay for a guide to help them along the mile-long walk from 
the main road (a sign there notes the presence of Mgoli) and perhaps hang 
out to drink coffee and buy snacks in the village. Recognizing that the site 
—already important in local memory—might bring tangible economic 
benefit, men from Piki plan to clear vegetation that has started to choke the 
walls of the plantation house. Entirely in the absence of UNESCO, many of 


the objectives of the larger Slave Route Project seem possible at Mgoll. 
Existing oral histories have drawn a new—beyond the local—sense of 
importance about plantation heritage here. Many residents, although none 
openly admitting such to me, likely have slave or slave-owner heritage; 
some likely have both. The careful juggling of comparative worlds viewed 
from Zanzibar in this small narrative painted on a metal sign allows for a 
delicate balance between harshness and care and reinforces extant stories in 
official form. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter, the comparative archaeology of slavery I consider is 
concerned most specifically with the African diaspora. From the fifteenth 
through the nineteenth centuries, slavery did not only intensify within the 
Atlantic World; slavery also expanded in many other areas, including East 
Africa. Drawing the archaeology of Zanzibari plantations into a broader 
comparative frame pushes us as scholars to more broadly understand the 
truly global nature of the African diaspora. The historian Edward Alpers 
(2000:84) has suggested that the African diaspora in this region of the 
Indian Ocean “represents one of the most neglected aspects of the global 
diaspora of African peoples.” The reasons for this are complex, including, 
Alpers suggests, the lack of an educated class of self-identified African 
descendants to “recall African origins or to understand the retention and 
transformation of African ways in the new world in which Africans found 
themselves as a consequence of the slave trade” (2000: 83). In some areas, 
as exemplified by Zanzibar, slavery is part of a deeply politicized history, in 
which identifying as a descendant of someone enslaved or a slaver may 
hold very real political consequences (Glassman 2010). But with the growth 
of the UNESCO Slave Route Project and increasing interest of Western 
tourists in the history of slavery in East Africa, there are some very real 
financial incentives for the promotion of a visible memorialization of the 
history of slavery at national and local levels. Such work brings with it the 
potential to profoundly affect “private understandings of the local past” 
(Benson and McCaskie 2004:111). For whom, then, is slavery remembered? 
As with sites in West Africa, we must question whether these types of 
projects are directed at tourists or local resident populations or are intended 


for a broader national level of consumption in the countries in which they 
are based (Singleton 1999:151). This is not to say that these projects are a 
bad thing. But, as archaeologists, we must recognize that our work forms 
part of a body of knowledge with real-world consequences. Local 
understandings of the slave trade on the East African coast are quite 
literally being transformed in relation to an assumed metanarrative of 
slavery that draws explicitly on tropes from the Atlantic World (Fabian 
2013; Wynne-Jones and Walsh 2010). 

In bringing together archaeological interpretation and heritage in this 
chapter, I want to demonstrate that the stakes for comparative archaeologies 
of heritage are perhaps higher than we might think. In relation to the 
archaeology of slavery, Ann Stahl (2008) argues for the need for 
archaeologists to escape our often-problematic reifications of conventions 
created in colonial narratives. To move beyond this, “archaeologists need to 
reflect on how past research goals and assumptions have shaped existing 
archives, and to envision how we might invigorate an archaeology of 
slavery by defining new research goals and alternative conceptual 
framings” (Stahl 2008:26). The chapters in this volume show just how 
diverse slavery was in the past. In reference to the African diaspora, the past 
15 years have been witness to a shift away from a singular framing of 
slavery in the Atlantic World. The edited volume West Africa during the 
Atlantic Slave Trade (DeCorse 2001b), for instance, contains a set of papers 
that show just how varied the effects and forms of slavery and slaving were 
in West Africa during the era of Atlantic slavery, a theme continued by 
Norman, Monroe, and Gyanto in this volume. Beyond that, the 
development of a more global focus for historical archaeology (Orser 1996; 
cf. Schmidt 2006) has helped promote the study of archaeologies broadly 
related to slavery in East Africa and the Indian Ocean region, as 
demonstrated by Kusimba, Marshall, and Chowdhury in this volume. It 
seems that as a discipline we are just beginning to engage in effective 
dialogue about the nature of slavery beyond our expectations from 
plantation slavery in the Americas. 

However, as we do so, we must bear in mind that our work should try to 
reach an audience beyond the archaeological community. The goals of 
UNESCO’s project are to be applauded, but heritage, in whatever form it 
may take, is clearly most effectively preserved when engaged stakeholders 
are included (Sorensen and Evans 2011:41). The preservation of local 


heritage has far more potential than just short-term economic gain, as 
UNESCO’s Slave Route Project clearly recognizes. Yet, to implement 
heritage preservation projects that go beyond a focus on increased tourism 
may, in part, also rely on the intervention of professionals with the type of 
training that recognizes heritage may be “a source of social well-being” 
(Sgrensen and Evans 2011:43). The situation on Pemba shows that there is 
clearly the potential for dialogue and local promotion of heritage within the 
scope of existing narratives about slavery and plantations. However, 
economic gain is also important for local communities. In the face of such 
large-scale initiatives as that of UNESCO, which seem to promise the 
enticement of economic benefit while fitting local heritage within a 
narrowly prescribed set of global narratives of slavery, the desire to engage 
with histories that lead to fruitful local dialogue and ongoing education 
about the complexities of slavery may well be lost. 

Archaeologists for the most part want their work to be engaged with by 
communities outside academia. Through a comparative archaeology of 
slavery we may begin to take up what is said and what is silent within the 
archaeology of slavery itself. Although Marshall’s (this volume) call to be 
mindful of “silence” is intended to force us to consider social memory 
within local communities, we should also think of the way silences exist 
within the framework of international heritage. By understanding slavery to 
be a simplistic binary between slave trader or slave owner and slaves, the 
projects promoted by UNESCO are leaving less space in local communities 
for dialogue about the diverse roles that the ancestors of contemporary 
populations may have played. By making these complexities more visible, 
archaeologists may be able to promote a more multifaceted approach to the 
heritage of slavery. 


Note 


1. Zanzibar is actually comprised of two main islands: the northern island Pemba and the 
southern properly called Unguja, although often referred to as Zanzibar. See Figure 16-1 for a map 
showing both. 
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Abstract: Slavery in Brazil lasted for several centuries. Runaway-slave settlements, known in 
Brazil as mocambos and quilombos, are mentioned in documents from the late sixteenth 
century. Even after emancipation, Maroon villages remained common in the country, and 
they were recognized by the national constitution of 1988 as traditional settlements entitled 
to special preservation and protection rights. Thus, in Brazil the quilombo was, and continues 
to be, a model of radical resistance to landowners’ ideologies and values. This chapter 
summarizes archaeological research about Maroons undertaken in the last three decades and 
explores how such scholarship relates to broader struggles for social justice in Brazil. To 
illustrate this link, I present recent research on a quilombo in the southern region of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. This case study emphasizes how political engagement in Maroon 
archaeology can effectively contribute to Maroon descendants’ quest for social justice. I 
conclude by considering the outlook for Maroon research in the country. This discussion 
pays particular attention to the increase in international collaboration between Brazilian 
archaeologists and their counterparts elsewhere. 


Slavery and marronage both have a long and complex history in Brazil. 
Following Portuguese colonization in 1500, slavery continued in the 
country until emancipation in 1888 (Curto and Lovejoy 2004). Runaway 
slave settlements (known as mocambos and quilombos) are mentioned in 
documents as early as the late sixteenth century. Even after emancipation, 
Maroon villages—that is, independent settlements maintained by 
descendants of runaway slaves—remained common in Brazil. Given their 
long occupation, such quilombos help archaeologists recognize slavery as a 
diachronic process (Miller 2012; Stahl 2008:39) and understand the long- 


lasting consequences of slavery for contemporary Maroon communities and 
Maroon descendants (Chowdhury, this volume; Fitts, this volume; Marshall, 
this volume). Brazil’s 1988 national constitution recognized such traditional 
settlements as entitled to preservation and protection by issuing the 
occupants special land rights (Leite 2008). Thus, the quilombo continues to 
be a model of radical resistance to the ideological values of landownership 
in the present, just as it was under slavery. The sociologist Clovis Moura 
(2001) conceptualized this process as quilombagem. 

This chapter reviews archaeological research on Maroons undertaken in 
Brazil in the last three decades and explores how such scholarship relates to 
current struggles for social justice in the country. Using my own recent 
research on a quilombo in the southern region of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
I demonstrate how Maroon scholarship can support Maroon descendants’ 
fight for greater social and political rights in the present. I conclude by 
considering the outlook for Maroon research in the country, with special 
attention paid to the increase in international collaboration between 
Brazilian archaeologists and their counterparts elsewhere. 


Maroon Archaeology in Brazil: Pioneering Studies 


The restoration of democratic rule in Brazil in 1985 supported increasing 
research interest in Maroons, since many scholars considered the study of 
fugitive slaves and their descendants a key part of the struggle for social 
justice in the country (Funari and Carvalho 2005). A military coup in 1964 
led to a long dictatorship (1964-1985) under which some dissenters 
suffered persecution and exile and others went missing. Little Maroon 
research was accomplished during this period. With the return of civilian 
rule in the 1980s, the large Maroon site Palmares was declared a national 
heritage site a few months after the restoration of civil liberties. In addition, 
the democratic constitution of 1988 established the right of Maroon 
descendants (often simply called Maroons in Brazil) to their own lands. At 
that time, several federal, state, and town laws not only protected living 
Maroons but also fostered the archaeological study of Maroons in the past 
as part of cultural research management (CRM) activities. Increasing 
scholarly interest in the subject led to a huge upsurge in_ historical, 
anthropological, sociological, and archaeological studies of Maroons. This 


research, in turn, supported Brazil’s ongoing struggle for freedom, human 
rights, and the acceptance of diversity. 

Maroon archaeology in Brazil, as well as the archaeology of indigenous 
peoples, may be understood as a political statement for social justice—that 
is, a plea for respecting diversity and human rights. In the last few years, 
archaeologists have begun to study missing people and other material 
evidence of dictatorship and resistance (Funari, Zarankin, and Salerno 
2009). All these scholarly developments are related, and thus, Maroon 
archaeology must be seen in this overarching social, political, and 
disciplinary context. 

Maroons are ubiquitous and important participants in Brazilian history. 
From patronage systems (Faoro 1976) to patterns of racial mixing and 
cultural interaction (Funari 2006), Brazil has been shaped by the medieval 
Portuguese background of its colonizers (Weckmann 1993). The Portuguese 
reached Ceuta, in North Africa, in 1415 and then continued their conquest 
—first of Africa, then of South America—reaching the shores of Brazil in 
1500. The first decades after contact were used simply to explore the land, 
which was settled from the mid-sixteenth century onward. The Portuguese 
then applied their experience with slave labor on sugarcane plantations in 
the Atlantic islands of Brazil. They established sugar mills on the coast 
from Recife to Salvador; areas further inland were left first to Jesuit priests 
and then to pioneer settlers who mixed with local indigenous peoples. 
These settlers soon lost most of their use of Portuguese, adopting the native 
Tupi language for the next two centuries (Noll 2010). In these interior areas, 
there were also Indians and slave raiders who sought not only captives but 
also precious metals, valuable stones, and medicinal plants from the forests. 
There were thus, as Noll (2010) puts it, two main settlement areas in Brazil: 
the coast (under control of Portuguese authorities and filled with Portuguese 
speakers) and the vast interior of the continent (inhabited by natives and 
explored by Tupi-speaking settlers.) 

During colonial rule (1500-1822), there were two main economic 
activities and four administrative periods. The colony was _ loosely 
administered by the Portuguese until the disappearance of King Sebastian in 
1578, while he fought the Moors in Africa, and the subsequent absorption 
of Portugal by Spain until 1640. During this period of so-called Iberian 
Union, the colony was invaded by Spain’s European rivals the Dutch 
(1630-1654), who settled on the northeastern coast at Recife. Finally, after 


Portugal reclaimed its independence, Brazil was put under the aegis of a 
newly established overseas council in 1642. As a consequence of the 
Napoleonic onslaught, in 1808 the royal Portuguese court was transferred 
from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro, the new capital of the Portuguese Empire. 
Brazil won its independence in 1822. 

The sugar-plantation economy on the coast developed quickly, reaching 
its apex in the late seventeenth century, though sugar continued to play a 
major economic role for several more centuries in the northeast of Brazil 
until the more recent introduction of crop diversification. Sugar plantations 
relied on native Brazilian and African slaves as their workforce. Runaway 
slaves are frequently mentioned in historical documents from the 
seventeenth century onward. In the early 1600s, a large Maroon polity— 
comprising several towns—was established 60 km inland and known as 
Palmares or Angola Janga (Little Angola). The polity, whose peak 
population has been estimated at 20,000, grew large thanks to several 
factors, including, most importantly, (1) native cooperation and 
participation, which allowed Palmares to flourish among neighboring 
indigenous groups; (2) Dutch, Spanish, and later Portuguese rivalry, which 
inhibited effective colonial repression of Palmares; and (3) oppressive 
colonial rule, which motivated enslaved workers to abscond. Decade after 
decade, attacks against Palmares were unsuccessful until the end of the 
century, when Paulista slave raiders were hired to destroy it in 1694 and to 
kill the last king of Palmares, Zumbi, in 1695 (for traditional accounts, see 
Carneiro 1946; Rodrigues 1976 [1933]; for a critical approach, see Cros 
1997). 

From the early eighteenth century, another economic activity developed 
in the interior: mining. Mining led to the development of several towns and 
spread the use of Portuguese to the interior of the continent. Africans were 
brought in large numbers to work in the mines, where they formed a 
majority of the laborers. However, indigenous peoples continued to live in 
large numbers in the northern coastal region from the Pernambuco 
captaincy to the Amazon. Historical references to Maroons are also found 
in abundance in documents written during the early settlement of the mine 
districts. 

In the 1970s, a pioneering archaeological study of Maroons was 
undertaken by Carlos Magno Guimaraes, at Minas Gerais, in a historical 
mining area. Guimaraes is a Marxist historian and archaeologist who 


opposed the military; his interest in Maroons was a consequence of his 
broader commitment to social justice. Guimaraes used the many historical 
documents that referred to runaway-slave settlements to contextualize an 
archaeological study of their remains. From his findings, it became clear 
that runaways lived in areas surrounding colonial towns and were well 
integrated into these towns’ economic, social, and cultural activities 
(Guimaraes 1992, 1996; Guimaraes and Lanna 1980). This apparent 
proximity implies that, despite their official persecution, Maroons were able 
to create relationships with many ordinary people, including slaves. Indeed, 
runaways’ continued relationships with colonial towns were so strong that a 
late eighteenth-century revolt against Portugal in the mining district 
championed emancipation. The defeat of the movement and the killing of 
its popular leader, Tiradentes, in 1792 were not the end of Maroon history 
in Minas; archaeology has been producing a growing body of evidence of 
Maroons’ continued interaction with ordinary people and their importance 
in Brazil’s broader historical struggle for justice (Campos 1988). 

Growing interest in African and African Brazilian issues has spurred a 
significant amount of scholarly research since the 1980s (Costa e Silva 
1996, 2002, 2003, 2005). In recent decades, Maroons have received more 
attention than ever before (Reis and Gomes dos Santos 1996). Palmares has 
been at the forefront of Maroon studies in general and Maroon archaeology 
in particular. Palmares was studied archaeologically for the first time in the 
1990s. This initial research, a joint Brazilian and international endeavour, 
was conceived of as a political statement of freedom against oppression. 
Two senior Marxist archaeologists, the American Charles E. Orser Jr. and 
the Briton Michael Rowlands, joined Brazilian archaeologist Pedro Paulo 
Funari. 

Orser is a pioneer in the study of African American material culture, 
slavery, and racism in the United States. He reshaped the field of historical 
archaeology from a critical perspective (Orser 1988, 1996) and encouraged 
researchers to focus on workers, slaves, and other oppressed peoples. 
Rowlands had not only previously dealt with theoretical issues of 
domination and resistance (Miller and Rowlands 1989) but was also a 
specialist on the African continent and had studied some unique patterns of 
symbolism associated with African cultures (Rowlands and Warnier 1988). 
Funari had published the first Brazilian handbook on archaeology, which 
defined archaeology as the study of power (Funari 1988), as well as another 


handbook on popular culture (Funari 1989). There was, thus, both an 
epistemological and a _ political convergence between these three 
researchers, even if there were also differences in interpretive emphases and 
approaches. 

Palmares is a unique archaeological site, the largest and most enduring 
Maroon settlement ever—a most potent symbol of the struggle for freedom 
against oppression. For the new Brazilian democracy, Palmares represented 
a cry for freedom, justice, and respect for diversity. For the broader 
international audience, the site was additionally understood as an example 
of anticolonialism. Fieldwork included a survey of sites in the main 
settlement area, including Potbelly Hill (Serra da Barriga) in Alagoas, 
excavations, and analysis of artifacts. While pursuing different interpretive 
avenues, Orser, Rowlands, and Funari found common ground on a range of 
topics. All of them believed that the evidence pointed to Palmares being an 
independent polity with residents of diverse backgrounds who interacted 
with the colonizers and the broader outside world. The settlement thus 
offered an alternative to mainstream slave society. In some sense, these 
conclusions were expected at the outset of the archaeological fieldwork. 
Nonetheless, the material remains did seem to indicate that Maroons were 
able to survive quite well for several decades and that Palmares included a 
diversity of settlers, as indicated by the presence of a variety of pottery 
wares. 

In his now-classic interpretation of Palmares, Orser offered an 
interpretive model useful for any Maroon settlement and, indeed, any rebel 
settlement in modern times. According to this framework, from 1415 
onward, the worldwide spread of European capitalism led to growing 
globalization and interconnectivity. Local realities thus should be 
interpreted as part of a global network, situated in a complex web of 
economic, social, and cultural connections (Orser 1996). The economy of 
Orser’s argument is impressive. Through his approach, it is possible to 
locate Maroons in Brazil and plantations in Ireland in the same overarching 
interpretive framework, and his focus on material evidence highlights 
common features between such sites, such as glazed pottery. In this light, 
Palmares was interpreted as existing as a result of the common struggle of 
workers against capitalism, uniting runaway slaves, be they Africans or 
native Brazilians, with others oppressed by the system. The struggle for 
freedom by Maroons was first and foremost against exploitation by 


capitalism. Orser’s interpretation highlights how and why the struggle 
progressed and also why it was eventually doomed to fail. 

Rowlands took a different approach focused on two dimensions: social 
imbalance within the rebel settlement itself and residents’ use of 
symbolism. Prior to his involvement in the Palmares project, Rowlands was 
familiar with inequalities, status, and social roles in British and African 
societies. In Britain, heredity and subtleties in accent define social status, 
even though England’s Industrial Revolution was among the earliest in the 
world. Furthermore, West and Central African societies studied by 
Rowlands led him to recognize the role of symbols and the centrality of 
inequity in social organization there. All such epistemological and social 
considerations colored Rowlands’s interpretation of Palmares. The 
distribution of artifacts at the site was taken as a possible indication that 
there was a spatial center of elite power (represented by glazed wares) and a 
periphery of commoners (represented by common earthen pottery) 
(Rowlands 1999; for a discussion of center and periphery, see Rowlands, 
Larsen, and Kristiansen 1987). Documentary sources similarly suggest a 
hierarchical social structure at Palmares, which was defined in 
contemporary documents as a kingdom with court rivalries, one of which 
was so intense that Zumbi, the great king, is said to have killed his uncle, 
the former king, Ganga Zumba. Furthermore, the names of both kings are 
actually religious titles: Nganga means “priest” and nzumbi means “spirit” 
in the Kimbundu language of Angola. The settlement’s internal social 
hierarchy, ideology, conflict, and contradiction were all key parts of 
Rowland’s interpretation of Palmares (pace Marx 1959). 

Funari (1999, 2006) took both Orser’s and Rowlands’s Marxist 
approaches into account, considering both the global dimension of the 
modern era and the inner contradictions and social imbalances of Palmares 
(pace Caio Prado Junior 1942). These interpretive aspects had also been 
emphasized by the prominent Brazilian Marxist historians Fernando 
Novais, who formed a global interpretation of the Maroon polity (1979), 
and Caio Prado Junior, who focused on Palmares’s inner dynamics (1942). 
However, Funari considered an additional feature: the patriarchy, patronage, 
and authoritarian social structure of Portugal and the colony itself. In 
particular, he considered this structure’s effect in shaping a society 
grounded on personal relations (DaMatta 1997; pace Faoro 1976) and 
authoritarian control of customs and behavior deemed by the Catholic 


Church as sinful. This social structure explains why so many people 
accused of deviation, such as participating in witchcraft or clandestine 
Jewish or Muslim practices, were lured to the rebel settlement. Funari 
interpreted the presence of native Brazilian pottery at Palmares as another 
indication of the oppression and authoritarian character of both the 
plantation society on the coast and the pioneering raiders of the hinterlands. 
Despite colonists’ overwhelming power and the presence of inner 
dissensions within the Maroon settlement, Palmares managed to withstand 
yearly attacks by the colonial authorities for several decades and remained a 
haven for those deemed dissenters to be destroyed. 

While different interpretations of Palmares were proposed by Orser, 
Rowlands, and Funari, these archaeologists’ approaches shared a common 
concern with democracy, human rights, and social justice. In particular, they 
all strived to use archaeology to foster a better society in the present. Their 
focus on archaeology’s purpose in the present aligns with increased 
worldwide attention to these concerns, such as exhibited by the World 
Archaeological Congress, in which the three archaeologists were active 
members. This focus on social justice also reflects changes in Brazilian 
society and in the discipline of archaeology in Brazil. The first direct 
elections for president in three decades were held in 1989, and a new 
democratic constitution was approved in 1988. At that time, archaeology 
was also undergoing rapid change in the country, as increasing political 
freedom led to looser control by the archaeological establishment and to 
closer international contact. Environmental and archaeological legislation 
also began to open new field opportunities and led to a much greater 
awareness of the social role of the discipline. 


Diversification of Maroon Archaeology in Brazil 


Research diversification followed these political changes, opening the 
gates to both Maroon archaeology and the ongoing quest for a broader 
critical and politically committed archaeology. Archaeologist Scott Joseph 
Allen researched Palmares again (Allen 1998, 2000, 2001, 2006, 2008; 
Funari and Carvalho 2008), and his interpretations focused special attention 
on ethnicity, gender, identity, and the diverse uses of the past in the present. 
Since the early 2000s, scholarly and social discussions of identity issues 


have been common in the country, as a series of policies aimed at 
diminishing social exclusion and inequality were put into action. Diversity 
has been a key legal framework in Brazil since the 1990s, leading to a 
multicultural approach to social life and fostering the construction of local 
identities (Ferreira and Sanches 2011). 

Maroons (that is, Maroons’ descendants) benefited from such political 
developments—first and foremost from increasing legal protection of their 
land, sometimes with the active assistance of archaeological and 
anthropological CRM evaluations. In addition, the politics of gender and 
ethnic identity have been actively engaged in archaeological studies of 
Maroon life: Recent interpretations of Palmares have explored sexuality, 
polyandry, polygyny, and homoerotism, among other issues (Funari 1999; 
Funari and Carvalho 2008). Archaeological research is thus not only in 
dialogue with anthropological and historical studies but also, and most 
important, with social organizations and interest groups, such as feminists, 
gay rights activists, African Brazilian religious groups, and, not least of all, 
Maroon communities themselves (Almeida 2012; Carle 2005; Rosa 2009). 

There also has been growing interest in comparative approaches, both in 
interregional comparisons of Maroon communities and in relating Maroon 
archaeology to the archaeology of slavery in Brazil (Ferreira 2009, 2010). 
There is now growing dialogue between Brazilian archaeologists and not 
only American scholars but also fellow Latin American archaeologists. 
Brazilian archaeologists have also shown increased interest in collaborating 
with African specialists. South African Martin Hall has worked in 
cooperation with Brazilian scholars continuously from the early 1990s 
(Funari, Hall, and Jones 1999), and several other Africanists have also 
collaborated on a less frequent basis. This increased focus on Africa is 
helpful since a better understanding of African cultures, history, and 
archaeology 1s critical to our understanding of Palmares (Miller 1976) and 
Maroons more broadly. There is clearly still plenty to do in this regard. 

Brazilian cooperation with other Latin American archaeologists has 
grown exponentially since the end of the Cold War (1947-1989) and the 
democratization of most of the region. Despite the language barrier 
language, with Portuguese usually being considered very difficult for 
Spanish speakers, several common research initiatives have been 
undertaken, and many books and journal articles have been jointly 
published. The archaeological study of Maroons is well developed in 


several countries, most notably Cuba, Colombia, and Venezuela. Brazilians 
have been cooperating with archaeologists from these countries and have 
had particularly active joint projects with Cubans (Corzo 2009; Dominguez 
and Funari 2008; Ferreira and Corzo 2013; Ferreira, Funari, and 
Dominguez 2006; Funari and Dominguez 2005, 2006). These 
collaborations have been important in advancing the discussion of 
similarities and differences in Maroon material culture from different 
regions and also in contributing to theoretical debates about such concepts 
as miscegenation and transculturation. Cooperation with American and 
other English-speaking archaeologists has also increased, thus enabling the 
use of a diverse range of theoretical and empirical research strategies and 
approaches. Interregional cooperation between researchers has enriched the 
study of subjects, including sexuality and gender issues (Funari and 
Carvalho 2011), pottery variability and slave community life (Souza and 
Symanski 2009), and identity processes (Agostini 2002). 


Maroon Archaeology in Cangucu, Southern Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil: A Case Study 


As the research reviewed above shows, Maroon archaeology in Brazil 
has great potential. This potential importantly includes the possibility of 
promoting social justice, triggering the processes of guilombagem in Brazil 
(Moura 2001), by which Maroons can assert their land rights, as discussed 
at the beginning of this chapter. Previous research has also strengthened ties 
between public archaeology, the archaeology of slavery, and Maroon 
archaeology. As I have argued in previous work (Ferreira 2009), 
strengthening these ties is vital for Maroon archaeology and _ the 
archaeology of slavery in Brazil to achieve global inclusion. As an 
illustration, I here present very preliminary results from a project conducted 
collaboratively with a modern-day Maroon community from Canguc¢u, 
located in southern Rio Grande do Sul, on the Uruguayan frontier. 

The southern area of Rio Grande do Sul was a major slave center. From 
the close of the eighteenth century, with the end of disputes between the 
Portuguese and Spanish crowns, the Portuguese founded colonies in Rio 
Grande do Sul. Later, in the plains of the region, they installed a series of 


plantations for the commercial production of jerked beef on the banks of the 
rivers. The city of Pelotas, near Cangucu, sat among almost forty 
plantations. These plantations supported the emergence of ostentatious elite 
urban centers, which articulated with the import and export networks of the 
period. On average, each plantation held approximately 60 slaves (Gutierrez 
2001; Maestri 1984). As in other regions of the world (Norman, this 
volume), the slave system in southern Rio Grande do Sul worked as an elite 
political strategy: Slaving facilitated both urbanization and_ political 
centralization, underpinned the rise of an elite class, supported the 
development of new trade wealth in the local societies, and attracted a large 
settled population. 

One trait that distinguished the slave system here was that slavery 
strengthened the established elite regime and its renewal and reproduction. 
Pétré-Grenouilleau (2009) observed that slavery was not only a production 
system in Brazil but also a way of seeing and representing the world. 
Slavery was more than a mode of exploitation; above all, it was a form of 
social control (Harrod and Martin, this volume). In Brazil, the slave system 
is an inherited artifact with deep temporal roots, and its legacies continue to 
support local forms of social control. Unfortunately, in Brazil, slave labor 
still exists through indentured servitude. Cangucu is not an exception in this 
regard according to reports from newspapers in southern Rio Grande do Sul 
(see Diario de Pelotas, 18 April 2012:10). Thus, Maroon archaeology in 
Brazil allows us to examine not only enslavement but also slavery’s 
continued impact on both currently subjugated people and _ slaves’ 
descendants living in contemporary Maroon communities (Fitts, this 
volume; Marshall, this volume). 

Where there was slavery, there was necessarily resistance, including 
negotiation for autonomous spaces and the development of strategies for 
coping with slave masters (Reis and Gomes dos Santos 1996). Thus, 
Maroon communities continually formed in southern Rio Grande do Sul 
(Maestri 1995, 1996; Motta 1985). The flight of slaves was constant. 
Escape routes even extended to Uruguay and Serra dos Tapes, the principal 
mountain of the region on whose slopes lies the city of Cangucu (Al-Alam 
2007; Isola 1975). Pelotas includes several Maroon sites, and until recently, 
none of these have been systematically studied from an archaeological 
perspective (Figure 17-1). In Cangu¢u more broadly, there are many other 
Maroon sites awaiting investigation and analysis. Our work is, therefore, 


unprecedented in the region and only at its outset. In this section, I describe 
initial research findings at the Magambique Maroon site, located in the rural 
zone of Canguc¢u (Figure 17-2). 

Initial archaeological work was conducted in collaboration with one 
family in the community. Two family members were interviewed: Mrs. 
Maria Vitorino, who was 82 years old, and her son, Santo Vitorino, who 
was 50. A survey was undertaken on two archaeological sites identified by 
Maria Vitorino and Santo Vitorino as areas originally occupied by their 
family. More specifically, these sites represented former habitations of the 
grandfather and father of Maria Vitorino, both of whom were formerly 
enslaved. At each of these sites, two areas of cultivation were noted: one 
situated at the base of the highlands and another located in the valley (see 
example in Figure 17-3). We also noted strategic occupation of space: from 
residential and cultivation areas, one can see all the surrounding 
countryside, with views over highlands to the south offering excellent 
vantage points by which to observe anyone approaching from below (see 
also Chowdhury, this volume; Corzo 2003; Kusimba, this volume). In 
addition, the house areas, as indicated by Mr. Santo Vitorino, are 
topographically visible: They lie on small plateaus and are made of brick. 
Both of the house areas are now in ruins. According to Maria Vitorino and 
Santo Vitorino, both houses had six rooms and a barn annex, in which to 
store food. They also had external ovens made with rocks and plaster. These 
results, preliminary as they are, already belie a stereotype commonly 
associated with Maroons and Maroon descendants: that their dwelling 
spaces were hewn in simple “poor” architecture, made exclusively of wattle 
and daub. The brick houses of Quilombo Macambique contradict the 
assumption that fugitive slaves lived solely in rock-shelters or villages 
similar to those of Africans. 
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Figure 17-1. Maroon communities in Pelotas, Brazil. 
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Figure 17-2. The Maroon community of Magambique. 


As the research program in southern Rio Grande do Sul progresses, we 
need to excavate these brick structures as well as other Maroon sites and 
continue to develop public archaeological work in collaboration with local 
communities (Marshall 2002; Tully 2007). Local communities should be 
integrated into all stages of the archaeological work, including excavation. 
In parallel with this work, we should carry out local ethnoarchacology, 
which would help develop emic classifications of artifacts and landscape 
features uncovered in excavation. To benefit Maroon descendants in 
southern Rio Grande do Sul and elsewhere, archaeologists also should 
support Brazilian CRM legislation and help compose a protection policy for 
archaeological sites, especially for those in areas that still lack legal 
property documentation, like the ancestral occupations identified by Maria 
Vitorina and Santo Vitorino. I hope that my continuing work in southern 
Rio Grande do Sul will lead to a model of community management of 
heritage assets based on the locals’ experiences and conceptions (see also 
Croucher, this volume). In such a system, each family from the community, 


with archaeologists’ collaboration and support, would be the primary 
steward and manager of areas historically occupied by their ancestors. 
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Figure 17-3. Maria Vitorino’s grandfather's Maroon habitation site and sur- 


rounding area. 


The potential for the development of Maroon archaeology in Brazil is 
huge. According to some African Brazilian social groups, there are more 
than 3,500 Maroon descendant communities in Brazil; 600 of them are 
currently in the process of getting their lands recognized by the state 
(Ministério da Educacgao 2005), and these groups have used archaeological 
data in pursuit of land rights (Almeida 2012). Maroon communities 
included not just people of strictly African descent; rather, they had 
residents from many backgrounds, including people of mixed African, 
Indian, and European descent. Such mixture is indeed representative of the 


Brazilian population as a whole (Gosden 2006:91). Considering their 
continued relevance in the present, Maroons are thus an increasingly 
important social subject. As Brazil continues to develop economically, 
paying attention to Maroons in both the past and the present is part and 
parcel of the overall process of creating more equal economic, social, 
political, and cultural relations in the country. 

Archaeologists in Brazil have been increasingly active in examining 
issues of social inequity and power since the restoration of civil liberties in 
1985, and the development of Maroon archaeology in the country should be 
understood as part of this overall trend. The number of archaeologists in the 
country has burgeoned in the last quarter century, as has archaeological 
fieldwork, conferences, publications, and international collaboration. There 
is not a single aspect of the discipline left unaffected by the breath of fresh 
air produced by Brazil’s movement toward greater freedom and democracy. 
The rise of Maroon archaeology is part of a broader democratization of the 
discipline. Maroon archaeology’s influence has also been profound outside 
Brazil, in other Latin American countries and in the United States. The 
interregional comparisons now possible may contribute to new 
understandings of runaway slaves as archaeological subjects in global 
comparative frameworks. 

In particular, the quilombos of southern Rio Grande do Sul offer 
opportunities to investigate a number of pertinent themes in a broader 
global comparative framework: the materiality of quilombo life, the 
relationship between community identity and consumption, and _ the 
penetration of the foreign market into Maroon sites. The sites’ late dates, 
which extend up to emancipation in Brazil, situate them in an era that 
stretches from nascent to fully formed capitalism. It should thus be possible 
to discern the penetration of the global marketplace into these sites and to 
understand the role and effect of this market through comparisons with 
other Maroon assemblages, with other colonial and interior sites in Brazil, 
and with sites far beyond Brazil, all encompassed in the same overarching 
market system. We must remain open to what Maroon archaeology can tell 
us about slavery and social control in the past while recognizing the 
political resonance and power of such research in the present. 
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Abstract: This compendium and the conference at which it originated raise a significant 
challenge by asking how we can implement a comparative framework for studying the 
impacts of slavery and captivity with an expanded temporal scope of millennia and a global 
geographic scale. In the individual case studies presented here we find some authors who are 
optimistic about such a comparative framework. We also find many who are quite cautious 
and who describe episodes of slavery and related racial ideologies and social structures that 
were historically contingent, context specific, and idiosyncratic in various dimensions. From 
a broad humanistic perspective, researchers also confront the question of whether to maintain 
a sense of analytic detachment while studying slavery, examining past case studies for the 
sake of general betterment through increased knowledge of world histories. Alternatively, 
analysts can focus on providing insights and evidence that facilitate the judgment and 
condemnation of particular societies that perpetrated systems of slavery and captivity. Such 
an activist approach also seeks to contribute to defeating bondage in the present. 


This volume raises a significant challenge by asking how archaeologists 
can implement a comparative framework for studying the impacts of 
slavery and captivity with an expanded temporal scope of millennia and a 
global geographic scale. In the individual case studies presented here we 
find some authors who are optimistic about such a comparative framework. 
We also find many who are quite cautious and who describe episodes of 
slavery and related racial ideologies and social structures that were 
historically contingent, context specific, and idiosyncratic in various 
dimensions. 


Scale, Perspectives, and Commensurability 


The temporal scope of a comparative framework of slavery could 
potentially extend far back in time, including, for example, Islamic and 
Roman concepts of diverse social identities such as freeborn, emancipated, 
and enslaved individuals (e.g., Borbonus, this volume; Haour 2011; Joshel 
2010; Webster 2008). Contributing authors to this volume appear to agree 
that cultural landscapes impacted and shaped by slavery systems offer a 
subject with commensurable elements for productive analysis. Theresa 
Singleton’s keynote study (this volume), for example, compares and 
contrasts facets of the landscapes and built environments of Cuban 
plantations with other Caribbean plantations and vernacular architecture at 
locations in West Africa. A global, comparative approach to the study of 
slavery also appears to have vitality in another respect: One need not 
examine comparative case studies only to look for commensurable 
dimensions of material culture. Instead, analysts can use comparative 
studies to inspire new research directions or questions that they can then 
apply in their investigations of other time periods, locations, and societies 
influenced by systems of captivity and slavery (see Borbonus, this volume; 
Fitts, this volume). 

Much less optimism was expressed at the conference (and, indeed, in 
this volume) for a broad, comparative framework focused on_ artifact 
assemblages and smaller-scale elements of material culture. Mark Hauser 
(this volume) reminds us to attend to the basic concern of what scales of 
research questions—from structural to individual and intimate—can be 
effectively addressed through the often limited character of the 
archaeological record. An overview of some of the research presented in 
this volume illustrates varying degrees of caution and optimism for a broad 
comparative approach focused on subjects of smaller scale, such as local 
communities, households, and individuals. 

Liza Giyanto and Sarah K. Croucher present case studies (this volume) 
from The Gambia in West Africa and Zanzibar in East Africa, respectively, 
that emphasize the need for a cautious, context-specific approach to 
analyzing artifact assemblages. They observe that the material culture of 
enslaved persons appears to be more distinct in the archaeological record of 
American plantations than at sites in West and East Africa. Mary Elizabeth 
Fitts (this volume) presents a study of captives in Native American societies 


in which she employs comparative materials from other periods and 
cultures to generate new research questions from one spatiotemporal setting 
to another. Focusing on Dahomey in West Africa, J. Cameron Monroe (this 
volume) advocates an approach that focuses archaeological attention on the 
regional effects of slavery rather than the identification of a particular 
material signature of slave identity or status. Amitava Chowdhury (this 
volume) provides an excellent case study of the ways that settlements of 
escaped slaves in Mauritius were shaped by local systems of oppression. 
Other researchers have similarly examined the dynamics of “Maroon” 
community formation and elements of ethnogenesis among settlements of 
escaped laborers in the Americas, highlighting the potential for a global 
comparative research framework in this area (e.g., Orser and Funari 2001; 
Sayers et al. 2007; Weik 2012). 

Yet, expanding our scales of investigations to global and broad 
diachronic dimensions raises significant questions for the ways we 
formulate analytic frameworks. For example, we should ask whether the 
utility of critical race theory becomes attenuated at such broadened scales. 
Critical race theory is concerned with the historical sensibilities and 
imaginations of individual analysts, based on their own heritage, relative to 
a specific context, such as studies of the oppression of African descendant 
populations (see, e.g., Epperson 2004). In a global, comparative framework, 
we move to a broader scale of multiple contexts and a focus on common 
humanistic perspectives on slavery. This leads us to the question of whether, 
at such a broad humanistic perspective, we should maintain a sense of 
analytic detachment, providing examination of past case studies for our 
general betterment through increased knowledge of world histories. 
Alternatively, should our work as analysts provide insights and evidence 
that can facilitate the judgment and condemnation of particular societies 
that perpetrated systems of slavery and captivity? 

This alternative approach is particularly relevant in view of existing 
systems of human trafficking and enslavement operating throughout the 
world today. Current estimates are that worldwide between 12 million and 
27 million people are caught in the talons of forced labor under the threat of 
violence. Such captive labor includes that of people forced into sex 
trafficking and prostitution; of children compelled to become soldiers; of 
people subjected to debt peonage; and of individuals made to work 
involuntarily for state governments (e.g., Bales and Trodd 2007; Graeber 


2011; Touzenis 2010). Thus, the ways in which systems of enslavement 
work remains of vital concern to policy makers and government officials 
who seek to disrupt and combat current networks of coercion. 

A related subject concerns the enduring impact of past structures of 
slavery and the racial ideologies that often accompanied such practices. 
Current political debates confront the question of whether past deprivations 
of freedom and deployment of racist laws should be answered today with 
reparations and affirmative action initiatives for the descendants of those 
overtly oppressed in the past. Looking at cross-cultural examples, one 
observes notable diversity in the degree and duration of the legacies of 
slave status on emancipated individuals and their descendants. Dorian 
Borbonus (this volume) examines social identities reflected in Roman 
society and expressed in mortuary architecture, finding notable 
complexities in the range of social statuses for emancipated persons and 
their descendants. Lydia Wilson Marshall’s study (this volume) of escapee 
communities in nineteenth-century Kenya presents a fascinating example of 
the ways that descendants of people once in bondage seek to attain social 
amnesia and elision of past enslavement and its associated stigma. 

As we move in spatial scales, a host of research questions shift to reflect 
the changing contexts of study. For example, Lynsey A. Bates (this volume) 
analyzes the spatial organization of plantations in Jamaica and Nevis to 
consider to what extent they follow the model of an “ideal” British 
Caribbean plantation structure as expressed in written sources. Kenneth L. 
Brown (this volume) similarly compares four plantations across the 
southern United States. His research focuses on the emergence and material 
expression of shared spiritual sensibilities and symbols. 

Moving to a broader geographic scale of the “African Atlantic,” Akin 
Ogundiran (2008:18—19) advocates a focus on additional issues, such as 
“the parallels and convergences in the African (e.g., Old Oyo and Asante) 
and European models of imperialism and political systems in the Atlantic 
basin” and “the royalist and republican models of governance that African 
political entrepreneurs, freedom fighters, and maroons developed in 
Atlantic Africa and the Diaspora to cope with, take control of, or to 
transcend the political and economic conditions of the Atlantic age.” He 
also asks how “ports and port cities served as the crucible for developing 
African-centered modernities in the Atlantic age” and wonders what “role 
they played in the formation of new political entrepreneurs, classes, 


identities, consumption patterns, sociopolitical visions, ideas of personhood, 
community, and self-realization” (Ogundiran 2008:19). 

Moving to a global scale and temporally wide mode of analysis, 
Catherine M. Cameron’s studies (2011, this volume) focus on structural 
elements of captive systems, including the source of captives, the distance 
of the targeted captive groups from their captors, the gender dynamics of 
those targeted, the proportions of enslaved within each captor society, the 
varieties of roles and statuses of captives within the captor society, and the 
varieties of labor to which captives were directed. Chapurukha M. Kusimba 
(this volume) presents a similar framework for studying the broad impacts 
of slavery in Africa, particularly in the Indian Ocean region, as have other 
scholars (e.g., Lane and MacDonald 2011). As the spatiotemporal scale is 
broadened, so too are the types of questions for such comparative research 
designs. Joseph Miller (2012) argues that frameworks focused on the 
“imstitution of slavery” are often too heavily influenced by the questions 
and contexts particular to the history of the transatlantic slave trade. He 
recommends that researchers invigorate a comparative and worldwide study 
of slavery by focusing on “slaving as a historical process” that played out 
within a multitude of contingent social contexts across time (Miller 
2012:120). 


Cultural Diversity and Human Rights 


Should we, as analysts from anthropology, history, and archaeology, pass 
judgment on the perpetrators of enslavement? Lucio Menezes Ferreira (this 
volume) engages this question in his study of escapee communities in 
Brazil by advocating that scholars link their research of past practices with 
issues of social justice in today’s society. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has struggled with the 
question of how to navigate the line between multicultural tolerance and 
understanding (e.g., Gutmann 1994), on the one hand, and acknowledgment 
that there are some social networks and institutions that deserve no 
tolerance, on the other. UNESCO has advocated a concept of fundamental 
human rights that will at times prevail over the heritage claims of particular 
cultures. Article 4 of the Universal Declaration on Cultural Diversity, which 
was adopted in 2001, maintains that 


The defense of cultural diversity is an ethical imperative, inseparable from respect for human 
dignity. It implies a commitment to human rights and fundamental freedoms, in particular the 
rights of persons belonging to minorities and those indigenous peoples. No one may invoke 
cultural diversity to infringe upon human rights guaranteed by international law, nor to limit 
their scope [UNESCO 2001]. 


Within the discipline of anthropology, debates on the significance and 
extent of a cultural relativist perspective have also addressed such tensions 
between claims of human rights and the sovereignty of particular cultures. 
Anthropologists contend that one needs to analyze a particular culture 
holistically, understanding all elements relative to other facets. Such 
structural components of a particular culture are examined in an effort to 
understand how they developed in an interdependent manner. Thus, one 
could analyze the intertwined facets of Nazi Germany and understand how 
they interacted and reinforced one another to generate horrific dynamics of 
political campaigns, warfare, enslavement, and genocide (e.g., Mintz 
2007:1). But should a respect for cultural relativism dictate that one cannot 
make moral judgments about another culture from the perspective of 
fundamental human rights? UNESCO’s Declaration of Cultural Diversity 
(2001) provides an emphatic answer in favor of the supremacy of 
fundamental human rights. 

In some contexts, other parties oppose such a general view of basic 
human rights as a trump card against particular cultures as advocated by 
UNESCO. For example, there are proponents for the protection of existing 
female circumcision traditions. They argue that such traditions are deeply 
enmeshed in the social structures of practicing cultures and should be 
understood through a holistic perspective. In turn, such proponents of 
female circumcision traditions contend that UNESCO’s emphasis on a 
baseline of fundamental human rights is itself an ethnocentric assertion of 
Western cultural precepts of individualism (see, e.g., Dembour 2001; Engle 
1992; Erikson 2001). 


Contributing Knowledge to Activism 


If we assume that a consensus exists for condemning and combating 
societies and social networks that perpetrate enslavement, what role should 


we, as analysts, undertake? Should a comparative study of slavery have an 
activist and advocacy focus? For anthropologists, the American 
Anthropological Association (AAA) suggests that this is optional. The 
Code of Ethics of the AAA, approved in 2009, states, “Anthropologists may 
choose to move beyond disseminating research results to a position of 
advocacy. This is an individual decision, but not an ethical responsibility” 
(2009:I:3). We can find similar support in the general charge for 
“accountability” in the Society for American Archaeology’s Principles of 
Archaeological Ethics (SAA 1996:principle 2). 

In what way can analysts of past case studies of slavery worldwide 
contribute to contemporary activism? One approach is to uncover and 
articulate how those past systems of slavery across the globe were defeated. 
What internal contradictions, or external disruptions and acts of subversion, 
led to their demise? Such a body of evidence will provide at least two levels 
of assistance and encouragement for today’s activists who seek to disrupt 
current systems of enslavement. First, it will help combat the sense of 
futility and despair that often afflicts such hopes for intervention. For 
example, Anthony Reid (1983:1), in his book Slavery, Bondage, and 
Dependency in Southeast Asia, laments that “[t]here are few institutions 
which appear to be so universal as slavery.” Ryan P. Harrod and Debra L. 
Martin (this volume) similarly remind us of Orlando Patterson’s (1982) 
studies, which also speak to an unsettling frequency of captive systems in 
human history. While there has been a woeful frequency of eruptions of 
slavery across time and space, such instances are not necessarily ubiquitous 
or inevitable. In a world of limited resources for those who seek 
interventions, there is strong value to any encouragement that slavery 
systems can be disrupted and dismantled. 

Case studies of past systems of slavery will provide a second general 
benefit. By elucidating the dynamics of slave systems’ demise, analysts can 
provide a collection of historical analogues that interveners can use to 
formulate new strategies for disrupting such existing networks. The studies 
presented in this volume demonstrate a remarkable range of possibilities. 
For the United States, warfare was ultimately employed to end the system 
of enslavement. In examples from West Africa, as detailed by Neil L. 
Norman’s study (this volume) of the Hueda Kingdom, less virulent forms of 
exchange and redistribution disruptions were sufficient to lead to the 
system’s collapse. Case studies addressing the demise of past slavery 


systems that spanned a variety of scales of size and complexity will provide 
valuable data sources for potential activists formulating new strategies by 
analogy. Today’s systems of slavery span the scale, existing because of and 
supported by institutions that range from criminal networks to rebel factions 
to sovereign states. 

There is another contribution our studies can make to combating slavery 
systems. A coldhearted economic view might argue that systems of 
exploitation are the result of humankind’s tendency toward self-interested 
wealth maximization. In such a detached economic perspective, 
enslavement and racial ideologies are viewed as having developed to 
legitimize wealth expropriation and, thus, as having their own functionality 
(see, e.g., Fenoaltea 1984; Pryor 1977). This view could be countered by 
studies that uncover evidence that racial ideologies have led to distorted 
conduct that causes an overall net loss in tangible wealth, even to the 
perpetrators. 

I uncovered such evidence during one historical and archaeological 
research project focused on New Philadelphia, Illinois. This community 
was the first planned in advance and legally founded by an African 
American in the United States. Established in 1836, just 25 miles from the 
slave state of Missouri, the town grew as an integrated community in a 
region shaped by racial strife and proslavery antagonisms (Fennell 2010). 
Several years of research concerning the construction of a regional railroad 
yielded evidence of structural racism’s impacts. The evidence shows that 
the white businesspeople who constructed and operated the railroad that 
bypassed this African American town suffered net losses in tangible wealth 
as a result (Fennell 2010). Such simple case studies can illustrate that racial 
ideologies have overall dysfunctional and distortive effects and do not 
always yield wealth for the perpetrators. The descendants of the African 
American families of New Philadelphia took a different view. They thanked 
me for my years of research to uncover the revelation that European 
American businesspeople at times did stupid, racist things in the nineteenth 
century. They also reminded me of more interesting subjects, such as: How 
did the African Americans affected by those actions work to overcome that 
adversity and take advantage of new opportunities? A comparative, global 
study of slavery systems will draw on numerous case studies, and each, in 
turn, can examine the heritage and triumphs of the oppressed. 
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